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PREFACE. 



It is with heartfelt gratitude to the Giver of every good 
gift, that I take up my pen to write a few remarks pre- 
fatory to the following Grammar of the Kanuri language, 
which is spoken in the very heart of Africa. God has 
been pleased to preserve my life, to bestow fresh health 
after many an attack of fever, and to grant me energy and 
perseverance for the pursuit of my solitary and difficult 
studies, in the unhealthy and enervating climate of Sierra 
Leone, till the work was thus far accomplished. During 
my stay on the Western Coast of Africa (from December 
1847 till February 1853), the cultivation of the Kanuri 
language occupied me almost three full years. As there 
was no native literature, considerable time was required, 
merely to bring some satisfactory portion of the language 
before my view: and then what a chaos of forms did it 
present ! I had often just flattered myself to have discovered 
a rule, wlien,airatonce,a new expression from my interpre- 
ternot only disappointed my hopes, but added to the previous 
difficulties. When I commenced my Kanuri studies, nothing 
whatever had been written on the grammar of that lan- 
guage, neither was any thing known as to its general cha- 
racter ; so that I was left to pursue my way through an 
entirely unknown region, where every step brought new and 
strange objects under my notice, contrary to every thing that 
I could have anticipated. Under such circumstances, two op- 
posite errors are to be avoided : on the one hand there is the 
danger of being carried away by a desire for the new and the 
strange, so as to make common things look uncommon ; and, 
on the other hand, that incredulity is to be guarded against, 
which postulates that the languages, hitherto unknown, 
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cannot present features actually new. I endeavoured 
to avoid these extremes by tracing, as far as I was able, 
the grammatical forms to their proper origin, and by 
comparing the Kanuri with as many other languages as were 
within my reach. But I must confess, that in spite of my 
honest wish not to make a grammar for the Kanuri, but 
modestly and diligently to learn the grammar which the 
Kanuri has long ago made for itself, it from time to time 
required fresh exertion to keep my mind free from preju- 
dice and. preconceived notions ; and whenever a new feature 
in the language came under my notice for the first time, the 
sensation which it produced in me was generally that of 
suspicion, and a desire to attribute it to incorrectness in 
my interpreter, till a frequent recurrence of the same con- 
vinced me of its reality. When, on such occasions, I 
remonstrated with my interpreter, he used to say in his 
broken English : " Please, Massa, we country no stand like 
white man country : white man talk every thing straight, but 
we can talk one thing in many different ways " — i. e. Please, 
sir, our language is not like white men's language : white 
men have only one expression for one and the same thing, 
but we can express the same thing in many different ways." 
This richness of grammatical forms, especially in the verb, 
is a real difficulty in the language, and, as may be easily 
imagined, appeared to me at first rather formidable ; and it 
required no little perseverance and exertion on my part to 
reduce to order such a confused mass of forms, and to as- 
certain the often strange peculiarities and fine diflferences in 
their use. For be it remembered, that an unlettered negro, 
speaking the English but very imperfectly, cannot be re- 
quested to decline a noun, or conjugate a verb, or to define 
the difference between given tenses and moods : all these 
things can only be ascertained by the diligent research of 
the grammarian himself, and he cannot look to his inter- 
preter for more than the supply of his working materials. 
Many a rule which is expressed in the grammar by a few words 
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required days and weeks for its discovery. To learn the 
Kanuri language, for the first time, is certainly no easy task ; 
and my interpreter often told me that he had never heard a 
black man, who was not a native of Bornu, speak it cor- 
rectly ; whereas they, the Bornuese, easily learn the language 
of the surrounding nations. It would be presumptuous in 
me to suppose that I have fully mastered the entire extent 
of the multifarious forms of this language, or that this first 
Grammar should be a perfect one; but this much I 
hope, that it will be found an essential help to a thorough 
acquisition of the language, and, eventually, to the transla- 
tion of the word of God. The spiritual conquest and 
subjugation of the world is a gradual work, whose achieve- 
ment employs many hands, and the bare consciousness of 
contributing in some measure towards that end is satis- 
factory, even though this contribution consist only in digging 
the metallic ore from the hidden bowels of the earth, which 
will afterward be converted into swords of victory. All 
the actions performed in the service of God for the good of 
mankind form one organic whole, from which no part may 
be missing : they are all^ required to bring about the final 
consummation, to usher in the eternal sabbath. Hence the 
meanest service which has a bearing in this direction is 
honourable, and may be rendered with that cheerfulness and 
confidence which is always inspired by the conviction that 
our objects are bound up with a great cause, and that wg 
labour for a brighter future. 

This leads to a direct answer to the question : " Why I, 
as a Christian Missionary, devoted so much time to the 
study of the Kanuri language.^" The Church Missionary 
Society, who, from a praiseworthy Christian compassion for 
the most degraded portion of our race, made the evangeli- 
zation of Africa one of their chief objects, have long ago felt 
the necessity of bringing to light, and rendering available 
by grammatical cultivation the languages of that mysterious 
continent, before they could reasonably expect to christianize 
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the tribes by which they are spoken. With this view they 
for many years urged their Missionaries in Sierra Leone to 
study the native languages; but frequent deaths, and the 
pressure of other labours, prevented their instructions from 
producing the desired eflFect But Sierra Leone, where 
slaves from almost every quarter of Africa had found an 
asylum of liberty, was too inviting a field to be left any 
longer unoccupied. The Committee appointed one of their 
Missionaries, the Rev. F. Schon, to devote himself exclu- 
sively to the study of languages. He spent several years 
in the study of the Hausa language, till the failure of his 
health compelled him to quit this field of labour. The 
results of his studies are preserved in his Hausa Grammar. 
It then fell to my lot to become his successor, and, at the 
same time, to take part in the instruction of the Fourah-Bay 
Institution. The directions of the Committee required of 
me, not only to furnish information respecting the whole 
question of African philology, but also to select some one 
language for my particular study. In its selection I was to 
be guided by the probability of ** its becoming a sort of key 
to the study of other languages.*" At that time, however, 
the African languages were so little known, that, in deciding 
this question, I could not be guided by any strictly lingual 
data. The local Committee of Missionaries agreed with me 
in its being desirable that I should fix upon the Kanuri or 
Bomu language, as this was spoken by one of the mightiest 
nations in central Africa, and in the vicinity of Hausa, of 
which we already possessed a grammar. Accordingly, I 
selected one of the most suitable Bornuese of Sierra Leone 
as my interpreter, and commenced the language. In the 
progress of my studies it -beciame more and more evident 
that the Kanuri had no important affinities with other Negro 
languages, and that, for the present, it cannot be used for 
direct Missionary purposes, from the fanatical Muhammadan 
character of the Bornuese. For, whilst Muhammadaiiism has 
been waning ia Europe, it has experienced a signal revival 
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in the interior of Africa, owing, as I learnt from my inter- 
preter, to the Pulo movement, which has been in operation 
since the beginning of the present century. But by the 
time I had become possessed of this information, I had made 
such progress in the language, that it was considered advisable 
that I should proceed still farther, and then publish the 
results for the benefit of philology, and, as it is hoped, for the 
benefit of future Missionary enterprise. 

The language of this Grammar is the Kanurif as it is 
spoken in the large province of Gazir, in the empire of 
Bomu, or, perhaps more correctly, as it was spoken there at 
the time when my interpreter left his home. This explana- 
tion is necessary ; for the wars in the interior of Africa are 
so sanguinary, that whole districts often become depopulated 
by them, which are afterwards taken possession of by strangers.* 
Whole tribes sometimes flee before their enemies and seek 
new places of abode. The old people of Sierra Leone often 
hear, from their newly imported countrymen, that the most 
radical social and political changes have taken place since 
they were torn from their native lands. The Kanuri may 
be considered as the language of Bornu proper, although it is 
not the only language of that country ; for just as at present 
Ireland is united with England in one principality, so, also, 
the Kanuri or Bornu kings have subjugated many surround- 
ing tribes, of difierent languages, and annexed their territory to 
Bornu, But the ancient dynasty of Bornu kings always spoke 
pure Kanuri, which, as being the language of the ruling class, 
was considered the national language. About thirty years ago a 
new dynasty came to the throne of Bornu. The priest Laminu, 
after having killed the king with his own hand, ruled the 
country under the title of Shiekh, and on his death his son 
succeeded him as king. • Shiekh Laminu was a Kanumma 
(i. e. a native of Kanum), and his select soldiers were likewise 
Kanumbu (i. e. natives of Kanum), so that the court language 
of Bornu, at the present day, is the Kanum dialect, which 
somewhat differs from and seems to be less pure than the 
Kanuri of this Grammar. 
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Respecting the names Kanuri and Bornu I obtained the 
following information. Kanuri is the name of the people 
and of the language, Bornu the name of the country. A man 
says of himself, either simply, wuma Kdnurz, " I am a 
Kanuri f' or wuma Bomuma, **I am a Bornuese f * or 
wuma Bomube, *' I am of Bornu ;' he either says, " I 
speak Kanuri,'^ or " I speak the language of Bornu."' 
The Kanuris or Bornuese are known under diflTerent 
names to the diflTerent Negro tribes with whom they 
come in contact ; thus the Hausas call them Balibali ; 
the Nufes, Bind ; the Bodes, Kdgdtsan ; and the Akus, 
Kdnike, 

Bornu proper is divided (or at any rate was so under 
the late dynasty) into the following Uedi or lard^^ i. e. 
countries or provinces, in all of which the same language 
is spoken, but, of course, with more or less important 
dialectical diflFerences : — Gdzir, " the largest of all ;" 
D^bisdff^, "next to Gazir in sizef Mdfoni, "as large as 
D^bisdff^r Ngumdtiy MMgH, Habat jib§lam, Deia, Gndu, 
Turd, Bidz^r, Kdreram, Mdntsimtsimt Girgdeei, Kdbn tiloa, 
Dddengh% Mdrma, Ldluh Tuliwa, Tawdlo, Deima, Ddblra, 
Dahugu, Odmhoramf Khdwa, Kdrawawdru, Mdgl — B^rr^m, 
Ddm, Keidwa, BddUma (not to be mistaken with the 
Buduma on the Tsade-islands), Kddiwa, K§bdu Ngiglwa, 
Mdfdi Ngiidda, Legdrwa^ Bdmma, TSirdwd, Odmatso, 
Kangdlwa, Ts&nt8§nd, Gubuio, Borgo or Bdrgo, Mkleram, 
Bdnoay &c. The Bornu empire is bounded on the north 
by the great desert and the Lake of Tsdde (by the 
Munioa and others pronounced Tsdde) ; on the west by 
N'&fef Hfuno (i. e> Hausa), Bode, Kareikarei, G^z§r^ ; on 
the south by Ptka and Kodna ; on the south-east and east 
by Mdndara, Ngala, Mudzugu, Gdmargu, Mdrgl and Bdb^r, 

The province of Odzir is so large, that the saying has 
become proverbial : kdm b^ldntsf Gdzir taenia, b^ldntsf 
g^rdt§ ts^rdgd, u e. " If one says that his native place is 
Gazir, he wishes to conceal his native place/' To 
traverse Gazir from one end to the other requires several 
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days. Its capital town is Odzargumd, from which Tapsoua 
Magirdri, Ali Eisarns birth-place, is at the distance of about 
one day's journey ; and another large town is Kaligimordm, 
from which Tapsoua Magirdri is five miles distant. 
Oazir itself is divided into the following smaller dis- 
tricts — Ngdlihuat Kiblret Bdrlrartiy Kdriwa, B§rb^r (con- 
taining from twenty to thirty towns and villages), B§rg^m, 
Nangularrii Kdlaldwa^ Modzdngandwa, Kdbuiwa, Kalidri, 
Ngallimdri, Meiramrit Dlambdru Kugdtaoro, DdmCtri^ 
Mitdramnidri, Mulimdrit Sdb^rri, ^gedimit TororOt Dddui, 
Slddf Sdgou, jilinwa, Mdgulge, Sdme, OSl§rmi, Metdram, 
Mdgundf MulintserU Wdtsagah &c. 

My interpreter, who furnished me with the materials on 
which the Grammar is based, is ~Ali Eisdmi Gdzirmay i. e. 
Ali of Gazir, whose mother was Eisa, or, according to his 
English name, William Harding, a man of good common 
sense, of more than ordinary strength of memory, and of an 
unblameable moral character, although he is merely a 
baptized Christian, without making any special profession of 
religion. The portrait facing the title page faithfully repre- 
sents him, as he was sitting with me in my study, from 
eight to twelve and from one to four, day after day, during 
the sixty-first, sixty-third, and sixty-fourth years of his age. 
His age is ascertained in the following way :— According 
to his marriage certificate, which I have seen, he was brought 
to Sierra Leone by a British cruiser on April 12th, 1818, and 
this was in about his thirtieth year ; for his father, who was 
a Muhammadan priest, informed him, at the commencement 
of the Pule inroads upon Bornu, that his age was nineteen 
years and seven months ; and between this and the time of 
his being kidnapped five years elapsed, so that he was about 
twenty-five years old when he was torn from his native 
country. On his way to the sea he only stopped in Yoruba, 
where he remained about five years, which brings his age, on 
his arrival in Sierra Leone, to about thirty. Accordingly, 
the year of his birth must have been about 1787 or 1788. 
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Other incidents of his early life are the following : — He was 
circumcised in his ninth year, attended a school, where he 
learnt to read the Koran, from his seventh to his eleventh 
year. In about his thirteenth year they saw a total eclipse 
of the sun, which converted day into night, and was con- 
sidered as an evil omen. The fulfilment of this was recog- 
nised in a severe visitation of locusts, and of the pestilence 
or plague, which happened the year after. In Sierra Leone 
Ali Eisami lived amongst a good many of his country- 
people, and had abundant opportunity for speaking his native 
tongue. At the time of my leaving Sierra Leone, there were 
still thirty of them alive, and in the years 1820 — 1830 their 
number was about 200. But natives of dry and arid 
countries, as e. g. Bornu, Hausa, the Sahara, &c., die very 
fast in Sierra Leone : their acclimatisation there seems to be 
almost as difEcult as that of Europeans. Besides Ali Eisami, 
and chiefly with a view of testing his accuracy, I also em- 
ployed some other Bornu interpreters. One of them had 
only been five years away from Bornu, and served as corporal 
in Her Majesty's first West-Indian Regiment. He informed 
me, that at the time when he was kidnapped, the whole of 
Gazir was in the hands of the Shoa-Arabs, who had obtained 
it from Shiekh Laminu under a kind of feudal tenure. It 
becomes me here to acknowledge the prompt and kind man- 
ner with which Major O'Connor, Commander-in-Chief of 
Her Majesty's forces on the West Coast of Africa, responded 
to my request, by allowing the said corporal to leave the 
barracks and come to me daily for several weeks. From 
thus testing my interpreter by other Kanuris, and from his 
uniform consistency with himself, I became convinced that 
he had not forgotten his mother- tongue, but communicated 
it to me in its purity. The only thing in which I found him 
a little uncertain, was the quantity of the vowels an J the 
accent; and how easily these are influenced, every body 
knows, who, after having constantly spoken a foreign lan- 
guage for several years, returns to bis native language. 
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The basis of this Kanuri Grammar is a manuscript litera- 
ture of about 800 quarto pages, which were dictated to me 
by my interpreter. They consist of stories, fables, romances, 
historical sketches, &c. : and all the examples adducedi in the 
Grammar as illustrative of the various rules, with but very 
few exceptions, are taken from this collection. Two or three 
weeks after the commencement of my Kanuri studies, I at 
once entered upon this plan of forming a literature, as the 
best way of becoming acquainted with the language, and the 
surest foundation of grammatical investigations. I found 
my interpreter truly inexhaustible in his narrations; and 
often when I inquired whether his fountain was not yet 
dried up, he replied " Please, Massa, word never done." He 
has brought this stock of knowledge from his native country, 
where, as he says, men often sit together till late at night, 
entertaining one another by narrating stories and delivering 
speeches. 

My having marked the accented syllable, and the quantity 
of vowels, as well as I could ascertain it, and the practice 
which I have adopted of always illustrating the grammatical 
rules, will, no doubt, be appreciated by every reader. 
The Kanuri Vocabulary, which is intended to be printed 
soon after this Grammar, will have prefixed to it a small 
collection of Ali Eisam's narrations, which will form useful 
reading exercises, and furnish opportunity for acquiring a 
more practical acquaintance with the language. 

It gives me much pleasure to advert, in this place, to the 
only attempt ever made at a Kanuri Grammar besides my 
own. It proceeded from the pen of the laborious and inde- 
fatigable Edwin Norris, Esq.; and I am sure that every one 
who has seen it will agree with me, that it does him great 
credit ; and that, as Professor Pott said of him in the German 
ZeHschrtft fiir das Morgenland, ** he has pretty well made 
every thing of his materials that can be made of them." He 
gives a fresh proof in this little work, that his spirit of inves- 
tigation, far from being discouraged, is rather roused and 
attracted by what is difficult and abstruse. But the ma- 
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terials from which his Grammar was derived were of such a 
nature, that it is impossible the latter could convey a correct 
representation of the^ Kanuri language, either in sound or in 
structure. Those materials are a translation of Arabic Dia- 
loguesi &c., into Bomu, and the translation is written in 
Arabic characters. Now the Arabic alphabet is utterly inca- 
pable of faithfully representing the Bornu sounds ; so that 
no one can read a transcript of Bornu^ in Arabic charac- 
ters, without knowing Bornu beforehand ; but Mr. Norris's 
Grammar goes still farther and gives us an English 
transcript of the Arabic transcript; the consequence of 
which is, that the actual Bornu sounds are often cou" 
eealed instead of conveyed by it. Nor is this all. The 
documents which form Mr. Norris's authority bear evident 
marks that their author was not a Kanuri by birth, but that 
he had acquired this language as a foreigner. 

Africa is still an unknown country to us in many respects. 
Its numerous languages are a wide field, the cultivation of 
which would be sure to reward the professional philologist 
with many interesting discoveries. Hitherto the Christian 
Missionaries have done by far the greater part of the work : 
may we not expect that linguists will join them in this en- 
terprise ? The African linguist has not only an excellent op- 
portunity for enlarging the bounds of philological science, but 
he, at the same time, materially assists in preparing channels 
for the spread of that knowledge among the negroes 
which makes men " wise unto salvation,^'' The time is in 
God's hand ; but He graciously places it within our reach, 
and partly under our control, by permitting us to co-ope- 
rate with Him in realizing His eternal purposes of love. May 
we pray and labour for the coming of those blessed days, 
when all nations and tribes shall hear, in their own tongues, 
the wonderful works of God ! 

SIGISMUND WILHELM KOELLE. 

Great Cressingham Rectory, Norfolk, 
June 3, 1854. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ETHNOLOGICAL RBLA.TIONSHIP OP THE KANURI LANGUAGE. 



§. 1. It has often been observed that the Negro race is not 
a genuine branch of the human family, and that they occupy 
a kind of intermediate position between irrational animals and 
rational man. This view is not only opposed to the Bible, 
which speaks of the Negroes as men, but also to the results of 
an impartial examination of, and a closer acquaintance with, 
the Negro race itself. The genuine humanity of the Negroes 
can be proved in a variety of ways ; and one of them is the 
philological. We confidently invite every man who can see in 
language the expression and counterpart of the mind to an 
examination of the Bornu grammar, and ask whether the rich- 
ness of its inflection, the precision in the use of its forms, and 
its whole vital organism, is not an incontestible demonstra- 
tion that the mind of a people, which daily weaves for its 
appearance so fitting and so artful a garb, must be allowed to 
claim fraternity with ours. And it can by no means be said 
of the Bornu nation, what, e. g., is true respecting the Phula, 
that they are not a genuine Negro tribe: on the contrary, 
the characteristic Negro features are stronger in the Bomuese 
than in some of the other Negro tribes. 

§. 2. The true humanity of the Negroes can not only be 
inferred from the inflectional development and the whole gram- 
matical structure of the Bornu language, but also from par- 
Ueular expressions and phrases which it has in common with 
Earopean languages; and which show that Negroes receive 

♦b 
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the same impressions of things, and view them in the same 
light, as Europeans. The following are instances of such 
expressions — 

muako ytskin, " ich gebe die hand" = "I shake hands." 
ninggli tBw% " die Regenzeit ist eingefallen " = " the rainy 

season is come/' 
VM Mmmo tsire yhkin, " I give a man his right." 
kdm nonguro yah^ahint ** I put somebody to shame." 
t^ffam yiskin, ** I give the breast," t. e, " I suckle." 
kdmmo musko ffandff^skini " I lay hands on somebody." 
ago diln kdmmo pflegpskin, " ich erzeige einem Boses " = 

" I inflict evil on somebody." 
k§m4r tdskin, " I take courage." 
musko kambiwa, " having a free hand, liberal ;" from kdmbs, 

" free, not a slave ;" comp. ** liberate, liberal." 
kdm Mweiro tdskin, "I take one for lazy." 
tsicro kdbu ardsgiben Ungirty " I shall go within six days." 
kdn^m kdm gStairif " Schlaf iibemimmt einen " = ** sleep 



overcomes one." 



kdnge kdm tsftei, " fever seizes one." 
yambnskin, " I bear," said of a tree and a woman. 
kcdd kdmbe gSngin, ** einem den Kopf halten," i, e* " to 
spoil one by always taking his part." 

§» 3. Besides the affinity in grammatical forms, and the 
coincidence in certain expressions, the Bornu language is 
also connected with Indo-European and Semitic languages 
by a considerable number of rooU. This radical affinity is so 
extensive, that it cannot be considered as merely accidental. 
Its cause can only be twofold : it is either owing to the same- 
ness with which impressions are received fi^m the external 
world, and with which these impressions are expressed again ; 
or there must be a genealogical connexion between the cog- 
nate roots of African, Asiatic, and European languages. In 
both cases it argues for the true humanity of the Negro race. 
If we turn to the Bible, the only authentic account of the original 
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history of mankind, and there read of a primitive universal 
language (ti^in^A D^niTl fint^ HOto ynt^JT^S "^TV;)), and a 
consequent sudden and miraculous ** confusion of tongues " 
(y*^.t<irT"'7|) nsto rhrr*^^ ^75), it appears natural to account for 
the radical affinity in a genealogical way. But perhaps 
neither the genealogical nor the psychological way, taken 
separately, sufficiently accounts for the whole extent of the 
radical affinity ; and the relation between the human mind and 
language will lead us to a combination of both of them. 

We now give a list of Bornu roots which are evidently 
cognate with either Indo-European or Semitic roots, or with 
both. 

aha, father ; C. t^Stf^ : H. It^ ; A.^^; S. fnw ; to which Bopp 
remarks, puto, a. r. in, nutrire, (cf. buskin, "I eat"). G. 
iraTYip, L. pater, G. Vater, E. father. 

dfi, which, what. The / of this root has become m in the 
Semitic, and either^ or k in the Indo-European Ian- 

guages. Hence we may here compare EL TV^ ; A. U ; 
S. "qr:; L. quis,- Gr. Trcof, ttoo-o?, G. was, wer, wo; E. 
again aspirated, who, what. 

dm, people; H. DV ; A. 'LcK^. 

dt§ and H^, this; H. Ht; A. U; S. ir?^^; Gr. t/V, ro^ G. 
der, dieser ; E. the, this. 

but, white ; H. "^l ; K,j> ; S. w^ ; L. purus, verus, albus , 

G. bar, wahr ; Sax. f ullian = to whiten ; E. fuller, pale, 

pure. 
buskin, I eat ; kombu, food ; S. in, servare, sustentare ; 

Gr. )Soa), I36(JK0) ; L. pa-bulum ; G. fiittern. Putter ; E. 

feed, food. 

dfn-ngin, I turn round; H. "yn, ^^PH, "^^VJ; A. .b. 

dinia, world; A. \jSd. 

di-skin, E. I do; G. ich thue. 

dur, tribe, family ; H. ^^"1, age, generation ; ^T^ circle, as 

of society ; A,jbd, time, age. 
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fori, top; S. ^^ summus, iRi^, ^^; Gr. \m\p, irpiv; L. 
primus, prior, super ; G. fern ; E. far. 

fdr-ngin, I pass over, cross ; H. ^1^ 5 A. jAP ; S. urc a. r. 

ij, transjivere ; Gr. irepatvu}, trepav, itopo^ ; L. per ; 

G. fehren ; E. fare. 
gdru, city-wall ; H. "^'^J?. 
ga-giskin and gd-sJcint I enter; S. VJ ; Groth. gagga ; G. ein- 

gehen ; E. go in. 

gdr-ngtn, Ijoin closely; H. n^|?, to meet; A. \ji, coliegit, 

congessit. 
gid-ngin, I tell ; L. "j^, jrt, word ; Punjabi n^ word ; Gr. 

ayyeKKtt) (=dva-7eAAa)), icaAeco; L. garrire ; Old G. 

gellan = tinnire ; G. girren ; E. call. 

kcd and kdlma, a good-for-nothing fellow ; H. b^, light, 

]'i7[?. contempt, shame. 
kdlthlesit; H. rr^V, id. 

kdmt man (name of the species); A. ^y tribe, people, 

(jm1>-, man; S. ^ir: Gr. yepo^; L. genus, generare, 

homo. 
kdth filth; G. Koth. 
kdran-gin, I approach ; H. rn|?, to meet ; A. \^, coUegit. 

kedri, old man ; S. iro^ ; Gr. yeptav ; G. greis ; R grey. 
kSli* a pit for watering cattle; H. TXlili, cistern, pit; A. 



so^ 



jy, id. 
k^ll-ngin, I fold up, roll together ; H. vlPf, twist, whirl ; 

A. JU-, be turned. 
k^S-ngin, I choose ; S. "^s ; L. cemere ; G. kiiren, Will- 
kiir, Kur-fiirst. 

A*fn, mountain ; H. Iltl ; A. ^yb ; S. fhftc; Gr. opo^, Bopp : 
fortasse e y6po£ ; Slav. gora. 

Mmd, beer, fermented liquor*; H. ^'^fT 5 A. »;.♦>-. 
kolS-gfiskin, I lock ; H. Mv^, to shut up, M/5, prison ; A. 
>!ii/, custodia ; Gr. kKcIu), kXcI^ ; L. claudo, clavis. 
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I 

k&ro. ass; S. IR; Per.^p-. 

krtg^t war; S. v, offendere, occidere; G. Krieg. 

hdy cavity ; G. hohl, Hohle ; E. hollow. 

k6rk<yr and hurl, circle, orb ; korkor^in, I turn round in 

a circle; H. *^59 for *^?'^3, circle, '^*53»*^'55; A. SS, 

convertit molam ; j5 , recurrit. 

Id (usually " lan,^^ i, e- Id with the locative termination), 
on, upon; compare also kg,'ldi head, in the Semitic 
languages, by way of transposition : H. 71^, on, up, TrT^, 
ascend ; A. J\^. 

li-nffirh I go ; S. 15^, ire, jacere ; Gr. eXdca ; G. eilen 
Fr. aller. 

loffd, petition ; H. ^b, to stammer ; A. U), elocutus est ; 
S. 5t^ loqui, 5^^, ^5^ , rogo ; L. rogo ; E. interrogate. 

mbi'tsii is, an impersonal verb, of which tsi is the termi- 
nation 3d. per. sing., m a prosthetic consonant, and be 
the root ; Chal. fc^in ; H. HTr for rVXl ; S. ^ ; d>t5a) ; L. 
fui, fu-turis ; G. bi-n ; E. be ; Hindust. \3^. 

nd, place; H. Ht^i, seat, habitation; comp. ndm-gin, I 
sit down ; H. tltjli and rTJ3, to sit, dwell (rtji). 

nda, ad. here, there, cimjf then. The n being prosthetic, 
we have here again the wide-spread demonstrative 
root, as in Eng. there, then ; G. da ; cf. " J. Grimm's 
Deutsche Gramm.'^ Vol. iii. p. 176. 

nemi, saying ; neniS-ngin, I say ; H. DI|;Jt3 , Dt^J ; A. j\>. 
n^mrgin, I am silent, quiet ; kd-n^m, sleep ; H. D^3 , 

rro^i ; A. Jo, ^y. 

nd-ngifif I know ; S. 9T ; Gr. yi'yvu>^(rK<a, voeuh vov^ ; L. 

nosco, gnarus ; E. know, notorious. 
ni'skirh I die ; & •T'^, mori ; Gr. votrog^ veKvg ; L. nex, 

necare ; Hib. nas, death ; Goth, nau-s, dead. 

ngoL-ngin, I measure ; H. 7^3 ; A. J\i>. 

s ^ y 

ngdfdf back ; H. 3^ ; A. u^a^*, sectio gibbi camelini. 
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ngurgvle, throat ; S. if^J, n, deglutire ; L. gula, collum ; G. 

Kehle, Gurgel ; E. gorge, gullet, gargle. 
pad-g^skiriy I wander, am lost, die ; H. 15^, to stray, 

perish ; A. 6S\ ; S. "^^ and i|^ ; Gr. ttoCj, itoi-o^ ; L. 

pes, pedis ; G. Fuss, Pfad ; E. foot, path. 
patsdr-ngint I interpret ; H. "^riD. 
pCi cow, cattle ; S. VJ^ sustentare, comp. buskin, I eat ; Gr. 

^ov£f ^oog, which Bopp derives from ^, cow ; L. bos ; 

Isl. fe ; G. Vieh. 
pi^^gin, I spread ; S. Ff! , or, perhaps, tt implore ; Gr. 

irhi^pu} ; L. spargo ; G. breiten spreizen ; E. spread, 

broad. 
pero, girl ; S. xnr ; Gr. Traly, Troip ; L. puer ; E. boy. 
rah straight ; S. t:8|^ servare, tl^ regere ; Gr. dpKeu), 

L. rego, rectus ; G. recht, richten ; E. right. 
rard-ngifit I revile, curse ; rit-ngin, I despise ; H. *^1fe^ , to 

curse; A.^, abhorruit. 
rof life, soul ; H. tTH ; A. ^j . 

ru-skin, I see ; H. nt^"^ ; A. (^\j . 

sdmma, all ; tsdm-gin, I collect ; S. TTH ; Gr. crvv . L. cum,' 
sum ma ; G. sammt, sammeln ; E. sum. 

adn-gin {si adkrtsin) I strain ; H. p)?| , id. ; A. 2 J , wine 
newly strained; S. ftl^, humectare, emittere; Gr. aaKKeo} ; 
L. sacco ; G. seihen, seigen. 

sunh shepherd ; S. ^jt^, planities in vertice montis ; G. 

Sonne, which is only applied to shepherds of the high 

mountains. 
£h he, she, it ; H. tit ; A. ^i ; S. ^ ; L. is ; G. sie ; E. 

he, she. 
m^-ngin, I tear, split ; S. '^f, dirumpere ; w, findere ; Gr. 

Keipta; G. scheeren, Scheere, Schaar; E. share, short. 

tamo-ngin, I finish ; H. OOF) ; A. J. 

tdr-ngin, I strew ; S. w, sternere ; L. sterno ; G. Stroh, 
streuen ; E. straw, strew. 
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tdr-ngin, I dry; S. W^ ; Gr. ripa-ofxai; L. torreo ; G 

trocken, Durst ; E. dry, drought, thirst. 
tSll, height, top ; S. ^ ; Gr. rKata ; Goth, thula ; L. 

toUo ; G. Dulden, Ziel ; K tall. 
tadn-gin (si tsak-tsinX I cover ; S. ^r^ ; L. tego ; G. decken, 

Dach ; E. protect. 

ts^m-giuy I fast ; H. D^S ; A. a\^. 

woladi servant, as opposed to slave ; H. 171 , child ; 



s- ^ 



WW 



A. fc3jJ«, natus and servus. 

'ira, great ; vmrd-ngiriy I grow up ; S. ^ and to, 

multus ; Gr. ttoAu? ; L. multus, plus ; Hib. ur, very ; 

G. viel : E. more. 
y{l-ngin, I shout, hollow ; yir-ngin, I cry, wail ; Gr, oKoKvK^ui ; 

L. ululo ; G. gellen ; E. yell. 
yim-bulu'skin (bidu being the root), I fill ; S. u, Jr ira ; 

Gr. Trifx-7t\r}-iJLt ; L. pleo, plenus ; G. fiillen, voll ; E. full, 

fill. 

§. 4. From the roots just enumerated a number of others 
have to be kept quite distinct, although they are common to 
the Kanuri and the Arabic. These are words which origi- 
nally formed no part of the Kanuri language, but were adopted 
at the introduction of Muhammadanism, and through inter- 
course with Arabic-speaking people. A great proportion of 
them are therefore religious terms. But they are now so 
thoroughly naturalized, that the Bornuese use them as freely 
as if they had always been part of their own language ; and 
even change and inflect them like all the other words, gene- 
rally unconscious of their Arabic . origin. We here subjoin a 
list of such Arabictsms in IQznuri, 



dram, s. what is prohibited 



B^^ 



ddim, eunuch ; A. ^t>U-. 

dUh s. a pilgrim; A. ^_^W. 

alia, 8. God ; A. ^^. I drgalam, s. pen ; A. JS 



A. j^. 
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s ^ 



dindr, «. gold ; A. j\l>,d. 
War, 8. grave, cemetery ; 

kard-nffin, I read; A. l^'. 

Idrdf, 8. the earth; A. {j^J^. 

mdlaka, 8. angel ; A. UiJ^. 
midt hundred; A. euu*. 



kd/iri, 8. infidel ; A. Jf^» 



nahh «• prophet ; A. ^y • 

•• • >• 

rdtalt 8. pound ; A. Jl>^. 

ff ^ ^ y 
86ddg(h 8. alms; A. &5j^. 

9 -^ ^ 

8dla, 8 prayer; A. i5L^. 

s ^ y 

8aldm, 8» peace ; A. a^L*»* 

8dU'nffin, I pray; A. iL^. 
^^anno, «. heaven ; A. Sj^. 



§. 5. Here, also, would be the place for characterizing the 
relation of the Kanuri to other African languages; but as 
these are still so partially and so imperfectly known, we had 
better refer the reader to the "Polyglotta Africana," which 
facilitates a comparison on a limited scale. 



( 9 ) 



CHAPTER IL 

SOUNDS AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 



§. 6. The orthography used in this Grammar follows the 
system proposed by Professor Lepsius of Berlin, which we 
found best adapted to the wants of Missionaries and Linguists 
who have to reduce unwritten languages, because it is based on 
sound physiological and phonetic principles, consistent in the 
selection of the signs it contains, and easily admits of an addi- 
tion of new signs where occasion may require them, 

§. 7. The Bomu language, in common with all other lan- 
guages, has the three radical or fundamental vowels i, a, v, 
respectively answering to the three organs of speech by which 
the articulation of consonants is chiefly effected, viz. larnyx, 
tongue, and lip. But in the transition from one of these chief 
vowels to the other, the language presents to us several me- 
dial sounds which likewise require distinct signs. Of these 
medial vowels, three lie between a and {, viz. §, e, e; and 
three between a and u, viz. g^, g, o. 

The sound of ^, which isalso found in other African lan- 
guages, is a deep pectoral sound, which is produced when we 
pronounce the i of " girl " or " fir " as deep in the chest as 
we possibly can. In many cases, if not in all, this ^ has 
arisen in Bornu from f,just as the corresponding sound did 
in English. It is therefore often changed back into i, if re- 
quired by the law of euphony; and sometimes becomes m 
which is likewise pronounced deep in the throat. To the ear 
the sound ^ appears much nearer e than e, and therefore its 
sign is a modification of e. 

Another deep pectoral sound is a. It is closely allied to ^, 
and is produced by uttering a short a as deep in the chest 

• 

as we possibly can. Sometimes these two sounds approach 
each other so nearly that one feels at' a loss whether to write 

* c 
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^ or (r- But q, frequently comes very near the common a, 
which is never the case with §. In short, we may say ^ is a 
deep pectoral e ot it and g, a deep pectoral a. These two 
sounds might also be considered as the indefinite fundamental 
vowel, lying at the base of all the other vowels ; and it is to re- 
mind us of this that we subscribe to e and a the little ring 
by which Professor Lepsius represents the imperfect original 
vowel. 

Neither can the line of demarcation between e and ^ be so 
distinctly drawn. The first is sounded as in ** pen/' and the second 
as a in " hat," or a in the German *• Vater." But in the flow 
of language they often approach each other very closely, and 
sometimes one may even hear them used promiscuously. 

A similar relation, as between e and «, is sustained by o 
and Q. The former is the o of " bone,'' and the latter the a 
of "water*' or "salt." It is sometimes difficult to decide 
whether o or oa is pronounced. 

The fundamental vowels i^ a, ti, are sounded as in German ; 
and it may here be remarked, that the first of them is often 
resolved into y, and the last into w ; and also, that when, after 
the common rules of grammar, i ought to be followed by y, 
and u by Wy the letters y and w are generally omitted. 

Diphthongs have for their final sound either i or u, and 

the following are those used : au ei, oi, ui ; ati, qu. When 
they receive the accent ('), it is always placed on the last of the 

two vowels, as in Greek, e> g> meird* 

§. 8. Of the Consonants, those called Liquids are next in order 
to the vowels, having in common with them, that the voice is 
the material element of their sound. They are, w, n, n {^ng in 
" king "), /, and r. Assigning them severally to the organs of 
speech, m shows its labial character by combining with 6 ; n its 
lingual character by combining with d ; whereas n, I, and r, 
can come into immediate contact with the gutturals k and g. 
In Bomu, the strong, vowel-like quality of the liquids (cf. §.18 
of " Organism der Sprache,'' von K. F. Becker) shows itself 
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especially by the capability of », n, m, being prefixed re- 
spectively to g, d, 6, thus forming a sort of syllable by them- 
selves, and even assuming the accent of the word, e.g. 

rigdi iiggla, nda, mbitait and by their frequent employment in 
terminating words, a position which the language predomi- 
nantly assigns to vowels, and, only in a few peculiar cases, also 
k, g, and t 

As the voice is the material element of the Vowels and 
Liquids, so the breath is the material element of the Spirants 
and Mutes {vid. Beckers Organism, §. 17.). The diflFerence 
between the Spirants and the Mutes is this, that, in uttering 
the Mutes, the breath is first stopped by entirely shutting the 
channel of the mouth, and then suddenly suffered to break 
forth with vehemence (whence they are also called eruptive or 
explosive) ; whereas, in uttering the Spirants, the breath is not 
interrupted, but only pressed or impeded, by naiTOwing the 
channel of the mouth, whence they are called by Prof. Lepsius 
*^ fricantesr or *' fricativtB.^* The greater or less force with 
which the breath is suffered to break forth constitutes the dif- 
ference between sharp and flat Mutes. The Guttural Mutes 
are: Ar, sharp, as in **key;" g, flat, as in "go."" The Lingual 
Mutes are: fc sharp, as in "tool;" rf, flat, as in "do." The 
Labial Mutes are : p, sharp, as in "^ pain ; "' 6, flat, as in " be." 
It must be remarked, however, that in Bornu the flats and 
sharps of the Guttural and Labial Mutes are not kept so dis- 
tinct as in English, but are suffered to approach each other 
closely, or even to be sometimes interchanged, as in German. 

Of the Spirants, or **fricantes" h is not influenced by any 
one articulating organ more than by another, and therefore 
might take its place in any of the local classes. It is always 
sounded as in " hothouse." To the Guttural class belongs y, 
sounded as in *'yes:" to the Lingual clasSf s, sounded as in 
"see ;" z, as in '* zeal ;'' s as sh in " show ^ and to the Labial 
class belong / and w. The last of these has the sound as 
in ** world ;" and the first as in " father." It appears, however, 
that the Bornu language does not possess so firm and solid au 
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/as we do, but one more like that of the Hebrew language ; for 
words which in one district are pronounced with b or p, are 
pronounced with /in another; yea, one and the same individual 
may be found promiscuously to interchange /and 6 or p, not to 
mention the regular change of/ into p, according to §• 15. It 
would therefore not be amiss, if, in Bomu, we would write 
bh or ph Q) orp), instead of/. 

The Kanuri language has three compound Consonants which 
are analogous to the diphthongs among vowels, and therefore 
might be called Consonantal Diphthongs. The component ele- 
ments are, first, a Lingual Mute, and then a Lingual Spirant, 
as, dZf ts, ts. The first of these three compound Consonants 
is used sparingly, and then it may be interchanged promis- 
cuously with the simple z. It would bear the same relation 
to dz (the sound of ^' in "join"') as ts does to ts, but the lan- 
guage does not seem to have developed dz, as distinguished 
from ts. The compounds ts and ts are of frequent occurrence. 
The former answers to the German z in "Zeit,'" and the latter 
to the common pronunciation of ch in " church.'" It has. been 
contested among Englishmen themselves whether the ch in 
** church'' is a simple palatal sound, or whether it is a com- 
pound. Perhaps the decision is not quite so easy. In Ka- 
nuri, also, ts has sometimes arisen from a palatal k or g {U, g); 
but that it is really a compound sound is evident from the 
circumstance, that the same law which changes s into s, 
changes ts into ts (cf. §. 18.). 

§, 9. The signs required for writing the Kanuri language 
may therefore be represented by the following scheme — 



Fundamental Vowels, i 
Subordinate Vowels 
Liquids 

Mutes l!^"-^- • 
(Flat . . 

Spirants . 



GUTTURAL. LINGUAL. LABIAL. 

U. 

f, e, e. 



h 




P- 



g. d. b. 

y, h. s, z, s. w, /. 
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The Compound Sounds of the Kanuri language are the 
following — 

1. Vowel Diphthongs : at, eit oij ui ; aut pw. 

2. Consonantal Diphthongs : dz, tst ts. 

The accented syllable is indicated by the acute accent, e.g. 
aba, kdmu* 

Long vowels are marked, as usually, by (") eg. a\ all 
vowels without this sign are short. 

Nasalization is indicated by a circumflex (^) eg, mia> 



CHAPTER III. 

EUPHONIC CHANGES. 



§. 10. These are most conveniently considered under the 
following three heads, viz. as referring either to the vocalism, 
or consonantism, or the organic combination of both. 

L CHANGES IN THE SYMPHONY OF VOWELS. 

§.11. When the contact of voweh is immediafe, the changes 
consist either in the contraction or ejection of vowels. The 
former takes place when two as meet ; e. g. 

nam vmrdbirOf "to the place of the great people,"" for 

nd cmii &c. 
kodn^mmo Utsfnatf, "the man who went southward," for 

kod dn§mmOf &c. 
dt^mdgOi " this is something,"" for dtfmd ago. 

The ejection of vowels can be either by apocope or aphccresis^ 

Instances of apocope: 

§ ejected : mdna lag"* dtf, " this wicked word.' 
u ejected : fug"" dmberOf *' before the people.' 
e ejected : kaF afi dhkin ? " what shall I do then ?' 
wot^ dmmd p^Ug^mmit " do not show it to the people.' 



I 
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Instances of aph<eresis : 

sddaga ^mmbe, " alms of Asham/' 

koa ''ba ^dntsa, " the man, Father Ataritsa,'* for kda aba 
Atdritsa. 

§. 12. Even when the contact of vowels is not immediate they 
influence each other ; e.g, 

a sometimes hecomes o when followed by o : mdskin, ** I 
take,'* has in the infinitive mdgo for mdgo ; and in the 
Aorist, kimoskOf kimdgfm, Mmogo, kimage, kimagU, 
kimogo. 

§ has a tendency to become i before e : p^rts^, " his horse,*' 

« 

nom. p^rtsiyit gon. p^rtsibe ; n^m abdntsibi, " his fa- 
ther s house,*' for abdnts^bi ; tsuro bund^gibero, ** into 
the gun,** from bund^g§, " gun.** 

^ becomes u before o : abdntsurd^ " to his father,** from 
abdntsf ; tatodturo, ** to the children,** from tatodt^ ; 
koganawdntsusOf " all his soldiers,** from koganawdnts^ ; 
n§mtalagdtu kfa3dya» " if it is poverty,** from talagdt^ ; 
kulltu rdnts^y *' this insect*s life,** from kulitj^. 

fi becomes u or even o before u : letm, r&nts^n ndptSu " he 
goes and sits down by himself;** kurru, "sight,** for 
k^rru ; kulltigot "exit,'* for k^llugo; kuntsuro, "fall,** 
for kfntsuro ; kowJmt ** food,** for k^nbu^ 

i sometimes becomes p before i : tig^yin, " in my skin,** 
from ttgi ; diskin, " I do,** has in the relative conjuga- 
tion y^gd4skin. 

II. CH/INGES IN THE SYMPHONY OF CONSONANTS. 

§ 13. The object of these changes is always to prevent 
the meeting of two incompatible consonants^ This object is 
effected in a fourfold way; viz. either by changing one of 
the incompatible consonants into the other, or by merely 
adjusting it to the other, or even by dropping one alto-' 
gether, or by inserting a vowel between the incompatible 
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consonants. These four cases have now to be illustrated 
by examples. 

1. Assimilation, or rather Idenitjication of Consonants. 

§ 14. It will be observed, that the letters transformed into 
others are only n, r, w ; for the few cases where d and t are 
assimilated are peculiar, and restricted to some specific ad- 
verbs. In producing the examples, we first take those cases 
in which the preceding, and, secondly, those in which the fol- 
lowing, of two meeting consonants exercise the assimilating 
influence. 

g changes a following r into g : siMoggd for sfurdogro% 

" to a broom." 
h a following r into h : rakkoy for rakr^^ " right ;'" tmhko 

for tsdhrOi "exactly."' 
I a following n and r into l: dlli, for dJm, "my manner f" 

dngallfnh for dngalnfm^ " thy sense f tsdnei IMlin, for 

bMnyin^ (or bilnin), " with white cloths f' tsdll^in, for 

tsdln^min, **thou cuttestf" ddndaUd, for ddndalrOi "to the 

mosque."" 
m a following r and w into m ; n^mmo, for n^mro, " to the 

house ;'" kdmmo, " to a man ;"" SyAa meiramma for Tnd- 

raTmoay ** he and the princess ;"" mdlamma, for mdlamwa, 

" priests ;"" agdn^mma kwoya, " if thou hast any thing." 
8 changes a preceding d into « in the word ts^b^sso^ for 

ts^b^Of "all day long."" 
n a preceding ^ into n; as, 7?^m ts^lam p^nnym for j[>^'^- 

n2/m> **in a very black house;"" kalugU halt tar^nnyirit 

for tar^tnyiriy ** in a very blue shirt."" 
I a preceding r into Z: af i^/ii/«, for ar\ "come, let us 

go." . 
r sometimes a preceding n into r : nkilar rd ts^din, , for 

nUlanf *' by water or by land ;"" dfi ndnler rdggm ? for 

ndnlmy "what dost thou want of me?"" 

2. Permutation or Adjustment of Consonants. 
§. 15. This takes place not only when consonants are in 
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immediate contact, but also sometimes when they are separated 
by vowels. 

The permuting letters in immediate contact are, b, g, m, n, 
Af t ; and the permuted letters are, g, k, m, n, n. Besides this, 
it must be remembered that all consonants permute an / 
following into jp ; e.ff. dft? "which?'* beldfl? "which town?'* 
but yimpi? "which day?'* p§rpl? "which horse?'* ddlpi? 
" which ram ?" 

M changes a following k into n: kdmu, "woman," but 
n^ndmth ** womanhood ;" kurugih " long," but n^mnu- 
rug% "length;'' h^ntk "slave," n^mm4ntsu "slavery;" 
kuraf " great," n^rtmura, " greatness." 

n changes a following h into g\ MrmkO, "I saw,", but 
nigd ngiruskdf " I saw thee. 



11 



The letters 6, g, n, ^, adapt to themselves an immediately 
preceding gr, i, m, w, », in the following manner — 

b sometimes permutes a preceding n into m : patorit " at 
home;" pdtom bdgo, "not at home:" wdltin, "it re- 
turns ;" wdltim bdgo, " it will never return." 

g sometimes n into n : simian gani, " not on the eye ;" 
buyin gondt " he said, We will eat it." 

n sometimes g and k into ni k^d^n n^mtsf, "he keeps 
silence ;" patdnnit " my gruel ;" siitonni, " my broom," 
from k^dfg, pdtag, sutog ; rdnn% " my due," from rak. 
But when the n has thus done its work, it is generally 
dropped in all those cases where it is immediately fol- 
lowed by another consonant; as, siintontsfi "his broom," 
for siintomitsf ; rdn du " mid-day," for rdn ndi. 

t8 and tSf in certain verbs, m into p : mdmgiih *' I sit," but 
ndptSin and ndptseu 

ts and ts, in certain verbs, n into t : mdngin, " I draw tight, 
but mdttsin, mdttseu 

ts and tsj in certain verbs, n into k : kdlangin " I turn, 
but kdlaktstUt kdl'aktsei. 
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The cases of consonantal permutation vnthoui immediate con- 
tact are restricted to the inflection of verbs. 

Verbs beginning with b always change the aorist prefix H 
into gi, as gibdskd for kibdsho. 

The personal and temporal prefixes of verbs in shtrti viz. 
tsfi tsa, tsi, ki, by virtue of their initial consonant, permute 
the initial k and p of verbal roots respectively into g and b ; 
as, tsfgdUn, tsagdUn, kigdsO tSigdsot from kdsfskin, ** I run f * 
tsfbfrtinf tsab^rtitif kib^rto, tSib^rto, from p^t^sktUf ** I pluck.'' 

3. Ejection of Consonants. 

§. 16. This only happens, when, either by grammatical 
inflection, or by the common syntax of words, three consonants 
would meet, without an intervening vowel. The consonant 
ejected is always the middle one. That middle position can 
be occupied by only three letters, viz. m, n, and n. 

Thus m may be ejected, when it ought to stand between n 

and b ; as, jyantsib^n ""bitsi, ** it was in his house.'* 
n is ejected — 

between I and d or t; as, dld^, for dlndi, cdtsat 
for alntsa ; 

between m and d or ^ ; as, kdmf ^ddgH ? dmtsf for dmnt8§ ; 

between n and y ; as, sit^rdnyen y^, ** we will bury 
him, said we." 

between n and d ; as, ran "di, " midday." 
n is ejected between m and g; as, am ^gdsd, " all people ;" 

kdtSim '*gihih "much grass;" n^mgqla for n^m ngqla^ 

" goodness." 

4. Insertion of Fbwelsf to prevent assimilation, ejection, or 

hard combination of consonants. 

§. 17. Thus the vowels a and e may be inserted — 

a, e. g. dmdni, amdn^mt dmdntsft dmdnd^, drndndo, dmdntsa, 

for dnmi, dnrnfrnt dmta^, dmdSf dmdp, dnUsa. 
e, e, g. alenh alen^, dlentsf, dlendit dlendd, dlentsa, for 

dlli, allfm^ dltsf, dldi, dldd, dUsa. 

♦ D 
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III. CHANOES ARISING FROM THE SYMPHONY OF CONSONANTS 

AND VOWELS. 

1. Change of Consonants, 

§. 18. 8 is always changed into s, and consequently ts into ts, 
whenever it ought to stand before i and e, e. g, kdsfskm, " I 
run," but, si tsfgdsin ; gults^, " he tells/' but, gultst, " he has 
told f ' yir^skins " I cry," but, si tsirin, " he cries." Only the 
8 of the third person of the possessive pronoun often remains 
unchanged, so that we have, e. g>, abdntsiy^ and ahdntsiye 
This is the law which regulates the change of s into s in the 
indefinite, perfect, and future tenses of verbs terminating in 
s^gin and in several other forms. 

Wt when it ought to stand between two a'«, is sometimes 
changed into u, and then unites with the preceding a in 
the diphthongs au or ou, e. g. daua for ddwa^ " having 
meat ; ^abdntsa ydntsoua for yanisdwa, " their father and 
mother ;" sy^a qboua, ** she and the father." 

2. Change of Voxveb. 

§. 19. This is confined to the conversion of ^ into u. § is 
often changed into Uy when followed — 

By m: tvl&ntsdtvmd for ttddntsdt^md, "this is their only 
one ;" dfiyay^ dimtumcL for dimt^md, " whatever thou 
mayest do." 

By w : ddtu wdtsi, " it will not stand ;" meztu wdsili, " the 
king is a white man ;" mdndn^m kolStu wdngd^ " I will 
not transgress thy word." When this change of ^ into 
u takes place in consequence of a prefix or affix, so that 
p and w belong to one and the same word, the w is 
frequently dropped: rontsAa, "alive," for ronts^wa, 
"having his life;" bultua for bultfwa, "hyenas;" tstmrin, 
" he is sick,^ for t8§wdrint cf, §. 20. 

3. Ejection and Insertion of Consonants. 

§. 20. The two vowel-consonants, or semi-vowels, w and y are 
often dropped between two vowels, the latter of which is 
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a. Thus, w is dropped, when • preceded by the closely- 
allied uor o; and y, when preceded by the closely-allied i or e. 

«(? dropped after w ; kdmua, "women;" harhua^ "robbers; 

Mluai " having leaves ;" dabua, *' provided with a neck. 
w dropped after o : bdnoa, " hoes ;"' sunioa, ** ears ;'' burffoa, 

" cunning ;'' dunoa, " strong.'^ 
y dropped after * ; bdlla for bdliyat ** to-morrow ;^' Un§mla 

for Un^rmya, ** thou having gone.'" 
y dropped after e : UgeimdSa for legdendeya, " we having 

gone." 
The insertion of a consonant occurs in the compound word 
k'^tsd-m-buj " blood from the nose,^' which is composed of 
kpitsdi " nostrils/' and bu, " blood." 



CHAPTER IV. 

ETYMOLOGY OF SUBSTANTIVES. 



1. Derivation of Substantives, 

§.21. Almost all derived substantives are abstract nouns. 
The derivation takes place almost exclusively by prefixes. It 
is worthy of remark,, that, in Bornu, abstract nouns can be 
formed from all concrete ones and from all adjectives. This is 
done by the prefix n§m. 

Instances of abstract nouns derived from concrete nouns : 
w^maSa, "fathership;" nfmmeij "royalty;" n^mmalam, 
** priesthood ;" n§mkam, " humanity ;'* n^mtsag^n, 
"animality;** n^ww^ia. "friendship;'' n^mtdlaffa, "po- 
verty;" from aba, "father;" met, "king;" mdlam, 
" priest ;" ham, " man ;" tsdg^n, " animal ;" sSba 
" friend ;"* tdlagat " a poor man.'' 

Instances of abstract nouns derived from adjectives : 

n^mkuruguy " length ;" n^mkafugu, " shortness ;" nem- 
dibit "badness;" n^mbuU "whiteness;" n^mts^lam, 
"blackness;" n^mk^tsl, "sweetness;" n^nitsim, "bit- - 

terness ;" from kumg% " long ;'' kafugu, " short ;" dibi- m 
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" bad r but, " white f tsflam " black ;" k^, " sweet f 
tSinif ** bitter/* 

§. 22. But on substantives and adjectives beginning with k 
fifm has usually the effect of changing k into n. 

Substantives: n^mn^tii and nfmndliat "slavery;" nfm- 
ndmput ** blindness f* " n^mndmU, " womanhood f ' w^m- 
w^rde, "heathenism;** nfmnfrfff^, "war,** from i^nfw 
and kcUla, "slave;** kdmpu, "a blind man;*' kdmth "a 
woman ;** k^rdu " a heathen ;** h^gf, " war, warriors/* 

Adjectives: nfmnurtiffUj "length;** n^n^tst, "sweetness;" 
n^mdmbii "liberty;" n^ndftigut "shortness;** n§mr 
ndUy " redness ;** vfmn^yint^, " distance.** 

Only of kura, " great,*' the abstract noun is not nfmniira, 
but n^mwura. The sound-combination of m + ti; is unques- 
tionably more easy for the organs of speech than m + n; but, at 
the same time, less distinct and marked for the ear. And this 
seems to be the reason, why here language resisted its general 
inclination to organic ease and convenience, and preferred 
the more marked combination of m + n to the more easy of 
m + ti?, with the only exception of n^mwura, where the ear 
was too much accustomed to the succession of m + tr, from 
the frequent occurrence of am wdra. The general rule 
affords an instance, where euphony for the organs of speech 
and euphony for the ear came into conflict, and language decided 
in favour of the latter, with the only exception of n^mwura' 

§. 23. Words which begin with a prosthetic n lose it on 
assuming the prefix n§m; as, n^mgdlifu, "richness;*" npn- 
ggloy "goodness;*" n§mgd, "health,** from ngdlifu, "rich;" 
figqla, " good ;*' ngd, " well.*' 

§. 24. When we meet with abstract nouns which differ from 
their concretes merely by the change of h into n, it would 
be best to consider them as defective forms, having dropped 
the prefix n^m for the sake of brevity, and not as presenting a 
new mode of forming abstract nouns. Such words are, e. g., 
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n^tif, "sweetness;'' niirtigUf "length;" ndlia and n^ntSu 
" slavery ;'' ndmbi^, " liberty." 

§. 25. The prefix k^ serves the same object as n^nit but its 
use is much more restricted : we only met with it in the two 
words k^nneif " royalty," and k^rmdlam, " priesthood." 

§. 26. All verbal infinitives might be considered as abstract 
nouns, as is done, e.gr., in Arabic. But we take here only two 
classes of them, and treat them as nouns of action, or abstract 
substantives, because they are derived from the common infi- 
nitive in the same or a similar way, as the above abstract 
nouns from concrete nouns or adjectives. 

Abstract substantives are formed from the infinitives of 
verbs in ngtn by prefixing to them n§m ; as, n^mlSt^, " depar- 
ture, walk;^ n^mbSt^i "sleep;" n^gSt^» "seizure Cnfmkdmtf^ 
" a cut ;" from %, " to go ;" bStp, " to sleep ;" ffStf, " to take ;" 
kdmt§t "to cut.'' 

The infinitives of verbs in skin have an additional form, 
with the prefix k^n, by which they seem to be put on a pa- 
rallel with the above forms of nfmlitp &c., and converted into 
abstract substantives. When the infinitive has a prosthetic or 
euphonic Tn, n, or n, that letter is dropped, and k^n takes its 
place, but so, that, in the first and last of these three cases, 
the n of k^ is assimilated to the following radical, and becomes 
respectively m and n. When the infinitive has no prosthetic 
letter, the n of k^n is likewise assimilated to the first radical, 
and becomes n before ff and k, m before b and p, I before /, 
m before w, and r before /•. In accordance with §. 12. the p 
of the prefix may become o or w when the first vowel of the 
infinitive is either u or a. 



INFINITIVES. 


ilBSTRACT NOUNS. 


INFINrnVES. 


ABSTRACT NOUNS 


mbdfo 


kffmhdfo 


ndSro 


k§ndSrd 


mbd 


k^mbd 


ndAtd 


kond&to 


mbu 


k&mbu 


ngd 


kfngd 


ndegd 


k^ndegd^ 


ngdmid 


k^ngdrnbd 


ndio 


kfndio 


ngddo 


kfngddd 
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INFINITIVES. 


ABSTRACT NOUNS. 


INFINITIVES. 


ABSTRACT NOUNS. 


ngdndo 


k§ngdnd6 


rdrO 


k^rrdro 


ngdgo 


k^gdgo 


l^U 


kurru 


ngiro 


h^ird 


sdgo 


k^nsdgo 


ng^rtd 


h^,ngiH6 


sdngo 


kfnsdngo 


ngerd 


Jc^iro 


sdgo 


kfnsdgo 


ndid 


k^ndio 


s^bgd 


k^ns^bgo 


ngdrd 


k^gdro 


sirtd 


k^Sirto 


kdsd & ngdsd 


k^gdso 


ntd 


k^nta 


ngindo 


k^indo 


tdmbO 


k^dfmbo 


ngiogo 


k^iogo 


ntio 


k^tio & k^ntd 


ng6r6 


kpigdro 


wdrd 


kudro 


hutQ 


kunguto 


ntsd 


k^tsd 


IddO 


kfllddo 


ntadtd 


k^tsdto 


Idrd 


k^lldrd 


ntadrqalei 


1 k^ntsdrgalo 


lifo 


hllifo 


nUdrgal^ 


lio 


kfllto 


nt8d)nb0 


k^ntsdmbo 


ligd 


kullugd 


ntsdrdu 


kfntsdrdu 


mdgd 


kommdgo 


ntsdrd 


kpntsdro 


rnhdro 


k§mbdrd 


ntsdko 


k^ntsdko 


mero 


k§mmir6 


ntadsei 


k^ntsdsei 


mu 


kommu 


ntsdaarei 


k^ntsdsarei 


ndtd 


kpindto 


nts§k§lid 


k^sfk^lio 


ndndo 


k^nndndo 


nts^/nbuld 


k§nt8§mbul6 


ndtd 


kpnndto 


nUioUd 


k^tMotao 


nu 


k&nnU 


ntso 


k§ntso 


pdndo 


k§mpdnd6 


nts^rgei 


kpit8§rgei 


p^Ho 


kfmp^rto 


nt§ifd 


k^ntsrfo 


rdgo 


k^rrdgo 


ntsundO 


k^ntsundo 


rpnbo 


k^tT^inbo 


7it8urd 


kontsuro 



§. 27. We have yet to mention four other derived substan- 
tives, two of which are formed by prefixes, and two by affixes. 
These are quite isolated eases of derivation, and the derived 
words differ from the above in their not being abstract 
nouns. 

Thus, kdfigh " hide " is formed from itgi, '* skin ;'' kftn^ndd 
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"this year,' from m^nde, "last year;'" pdto, "house 
home,'' from pa, "homef b^nnd> "sleep/" from b^n 
" sleep." 

II. Formation of the Plural 

§. 28. The plural is formed from the singular by adding 
the termination wa, e^g* p^rwot ** horses f n^mwat '* houses ;*" 
meiwa, " kings f ' mdleigawa, ** angels.'' But, according to 
§• 20., the nouns terminating in u and o drop the w^ and only 
assume a, which frequently permutes a preceding u into o\ 
as, kdrnua and kdmda, " women ;" kdlua, " leaves ;" pdtoa, 
" homes ;" ktcsotoa, " strangers." 

The plural of tdta, " child," and meina, " prince," is tdtoa 
and mdnoOf which arose from a change of the final a into o 
(u) by the influence of the following w, and then the usual 
ejection of w* 

koMt " person," has in the plural, irregularly, am, " people," 
and kdmu, " woman ;" besides kdmua, also dmua and dmwa. 

The plural termination is often omitted, and a word may 
have to be considered as a collective noun, or its plurality in- 
ferred from an accompanying word, as a numeral, &c. 

III. Declension of Svbstantives. 

§. 29. The Bomu language evinces a high degree of de- 
velopment by its distinct forms for the different cases, and 
more especially by its having a real nominative termination, a 
circumstance which is always indicative of considerable culture 
in a language. There are five distinct cases, of which the 
nominative terminates in ye^ the genitive in be, the dative in 
roy the accusative in ga, and the locative or instrumental in n 
or nyin ; the latter, when a word terminates in a consonant, 
and sometimes, also, in a vowel, and the former generally 
when a word terminates in a vowel. A final consonant 
of the root is changed by the case-termination, agreeably to 
the laws of euphony. Vide §. 14. 

We now subjoin a few substantives, declined in the sin- 
gular and plural. 
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IV. Gender of Suhstantives. 

§. 30. Gender is not distinguished in words, except where 
it exists in nature, in which case it is expressed — 

Either by an altogether different name, as : 

koa and kodngd* ** man," 
tsatrOf ** boy,"*' 
kdlia, " male slave,'' 



kamamot " bull," 
gubog^m, " cock,'' 
ngqldrOi " ram," 
daU " buck," 



kamu, woman. 
pero, **girl." 
ki7\ ** female slave. 
pe, cow. 
kugui, "hen." 
dtmu " ewe. 
kdnii ** goat. 



11 
11 



Or by additional words, corresponding to our "male," "female,' 

<« 1« u .« 



man, woman," as: 

p^ bff " stallion," 
koro bh ** male ass," 
gddu bh *.*boar," 
kaligumo bu *' male camel," 

kda kdramdj ** wizard," 
kSa kdmbd, "widower," 
kodngd kagd* ** grandfather,^' 
ngari dal, *' roe-buck," 



pfT hirgurt, ** mare. 
kdro kurgurh *' female ass." 
gddu kurgurf, "sow." 
kaligumo mdtsei, " female 

camel." 
kdmu kdramd, " witch." 
kdmu kdmbd, " widow." 
kdmu kagdf " grandmother." 
nga?^l kdnu * roe." 



E 
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ETYMOLOGY OF PRONOUNS. 



I Personal Pronouns. 

§. 31. These are wu, " I f m, " thou f si, " he, she, it ;" 
dndu "vfei^ndndi **yef sdndu "they.'' They are inflected 
like substantives — 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ac. 

Loc.< 



wtiiye niyi 
wnhe nibe 
wuro niro 
wvgd nigd 
wun nyin 
wunyin nmyin 



vf 



mye 
sibe 

u/ _ 

87ro 
nigd 
Hin 
sinyin 



andiye 
andibe 
andiro 
andigd 
andin 



nandtyS 
nandibe 
nandiro 
nandigd 
ndndin 



sandiye 
sandibe 
sandiro 
sandigd 
sdndin 



andinyin nandinyin mndmyin 



The forms for the plural can be contracted, viz. dndi into 
ei, ndndi into neiy sdndi into set. 

It is evident that there is an etymological connexion be- 
tween the forms for the singular and plural. The vowels of 
the singular are in the plural all changed into a; this also 
produces in the third person the change of s into 8 cf. % 18. 
The w of the fipst person singular does not appear to be 
radical, but merely phonetic, the language being averse to 
commencing words within, just as they pronounce the Arabic 
proper name Omar, ** Wumar.'' The plurality in all three per- 
sons appears to be indicated by fidii which is probably of 
the same origin with the numeral ndi. It would therefore 
seem that the character of the first person is u, or a vowel in 
general ; of the second, n, and of the third, s. Thus the first 
person agrees with the Indo-European forms like "I ;" the 
second is identical with the Malayalim and others ; and the 
third with Indo-European forms like " he,'' " she," " it,'' or 
Semitic ones like fc^'^Jl M^^H, 
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II. Demonsfrative Pronouns, 

§. 32. The demonstrative pronoun dfff or, when suffixed, ff, 
is only used in the singular, the want of a plural form being 
supplied by the word ani, "these/' at^ is declined as 
follows : 

Noiii, dtiyi, G, dt^bi and citib^, Dat. dturd, Ac. dt^gd* 
Loc, dtfnytn. 

The letters t^ are sometimes repeated, probably in order to 
express greater emphasis : df§tf, " this, this here ;"" or 
plural, dnttp, "these, these here."' 

tu is the remoter demonstrative, like our "that/' and 
can be declined in the usual way. In the plural it becomes 
t^ni which is probably a contraction of tu and ani', for even 
in singular tu and atf are often joined into tAtp. 

The word dni is sometimes changed in the context into 
eni, especially after i and c, or contracted with a pre- 
ceding a, according to §. 11; tatodni Sni, "these my 
children ;"" tatodn^m dni, "these thy children ;"" tato- 
dnts^ dni, " these his children ;" tatodnde M, " these our 
children;"' tatodndo dni, "these your children;**' tato- 
dntsa dni, or tatodntsdni, " these their children." 

The pronoun dt^gei, " such, such a one," (Lat. talis), is com- 
posed of dt^ and the suffix gei. Whereas 6i§ refers chiefly to 
the individuality, dt§gei refers to the quality of a thing. 

III. Interrogaiive Pronouns. 

§. 33. They are as follows : — 

ndA ? " who ? which ? which one ?" 
dfi? "which? what? which sort?' 
nddgu ? " how much ? how many ?" 
nddso? "which?" 



i 
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Both nd'& and dfi are singular, but they can be rendered 
plural by suffixing so to them ; e*g» nduso fsa ? " who , arr^ 
come?" kogandfiso sdnul "how many soldiers died?'* 

nddso is evidently composed in the same manner; ndd, 
however, is now no longer used as a pronoun, but merely as 
an adverb. 

When dfi is joined with a substantive terminating in 
a, the two a's thus meeting coalesce into one, e.g. kodfi? 
"which man?" If the substantive terminates in another 
vowel, the a of afi is dropped, and merely fi suffixed, e.g. 
kdmufi? perdfi? dimifi? But if the substantive termi- 
nates in a consonant, dfi not only loses its a, but also the 
aspiration of/, (=j9/a) and lengthens the i e.g. dmpl? " which 
people ?" ddndalpi ? " which mosque ?'' Mrpl ? " which 
female slave?'' The change of the consonant is iden- 
tical with that of Hebrew aspirates after closed syllables. 

IV. Possessive Pronouns. 

§. 34. They have always the character of suffixes, and are 
very similar to the personal characteristic of verbs, but 
do not seem to have an etymological connexion with the 
personal pronouns. When joined to nouns terminating in 
a consonant, the laws of euphony come into operation, vide 
§. 14. Gender not being distinguished, there is only one form 
for each person, viz. in singular, ni for the first, n^m, for the 
second, nts^, for the third ; and in plural, nde ndot ntsa. These 
possessive suffixes have an accent of more or less strength, 
which, in the following paradigms, will be marked in the 
usual way, but will afterwards generally be omitted. 
The nouns to which the possessive suffixes are added, are: 
t at a, " child;** p^r, "horse;" 7?^m, "horse;" al, ** manner;" 
dal, " buck.'" 
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1 per. tdtdm, p^mi 

2 per. tdtdn§m$ ppm^m. 



Singular. 

n§mni, 



3 per. tdtdnts^f pf7mt8§, n§mt8§y | 



dllit 
dll§mt 
)dlnts§ or 



alta^. 



dalnii 

mdln^rrit or 
^ ddll§m» 
mdlnts^ or 
^ dditsp. 



dlndi, 


ddlndi, 


dlndd. 


ddlndo, 


dinted. 


ddlntsd* 



PluraL 

1 per. tdtdnde, p^mdi, n^mde, 

2 per. tdtdndS, p^mdSf n^mdS, 

3 per. tdtdntsd, pfmtsdt n^mtsd. 



§. 35. Besides the forms euphonically changed, I have also 
met with instances where the change was avoided by the 
insertion of a vowel ; e. g. sdldm-dnts^t " his salutation ; " dleni, 
"my manner; """cden^m, "thy manner;" dmdnta^, "his 
people;" and, in like manner, dmdnit dmdn^m, dmdndi, 
dmdndo, dmdntsa. 

Care must here be taken, not to confound the suff. 1st 
pers. sing, with the pluralform of the demonstrative pro- 
noun: tatodnif e.g., may mean "these children" and "my 
children ;" but, in the first case, it stands for tdtOa + am, and 
in the second for: tdtoa + ni. 

In ^'ydi gand,^ a common address to women, ydi probably 
stands for ydni, for the sake of euphony. 

The same omission of n appears to take place when 
the possessive suffix is added to the unmeaning word 
kdg^ which is employed merely when the possessive pro- 
nouns ought to be used substantively ; and, after the omission 
of n, a singular contraction of § and i into e seems to take 
place ; for " mine " is expressed by kdgi. But the other 
persons are regular: kdg^n^m, "thine;" kdgpnt8§j "his;" 
kdg^ndif "ours;" kdgfndo, "yours;" kdgfntia, "theirs." 
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§. 36, When the case-terminations are added to the Pos- 
sessive Pronouns, they may produce some change in them — 







Singular. 




Nom. 


sSbdniySf 


sobdn^mye. 


sSbdntstye. 


Gen. 


sSbdnibe^ 


sobdn^mhei 


sSbdntsibe, 


Dat. 


sSbdmrOf 


sSbdnfmmOf 


sdbdntsuro. 


Ac. 


sobdnigd, 


sobdn^mffdt 


sdbdnts^gd. 


Loc. 


sSbdnyirit 


8obdn§mint 
Plural. 


sSbdnts^nyin. 


Nom. 


sSbdndeye. 


sSbdnodye, 


sobdntsdye. 


Gen. 


sobdndebe. 


sobdnddbe, 


sdbdntsdbe. 


Dat. 


sSbdndii'd, 


sdbdndSro, 


sobdntsdro. 


Ac. 


sSbdndeffdt 


sSbdndoffd, 


sdbdntsdgd. 


Loc. 


sSbdndinyirif 


adbdnddnyirii 


sobdntsdnyiri' 



\ 



V. Indefinite Pronouns, 
§• 37. These, like common names, do not indicate certain 
individuals, but existence in general. When used adjectively, 
they are easily converted into indefinite numerals. They are 
chiefly formed from interrogative pronouns, by suffixing either 
8d or ydye, or both ; a process which is also adopted in many 
other languages, cf. "tij, wocroj, octt/j;" "quis, quisque, aliquis ;" 
" wer, der;" " whoever;'^ and which is very natural, inasmuch as 
the interrogative and indefinite pronouns equally represent the 
individuation which they make ad one undetermined and unfixed. 
The suffix ''ye'" seemsl to be identical with the Germanic 
prefix .''**je,"; Old G. "do, io," which likewise renders definite 
pronouns indefinite, as in G. **jeder;** Old G. "ioweder;" 
E. " every.'' Th6 suffix ^6 We also have in English, e.g. " ^ho- 
se " (= whosoever) is literally ndu-so; and in Latin also the 
corresponding <3^Zi ( — all?) Converts an interrogative into an 
indefinite pronoun : " qliis, aliquis." 
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Indefinite Pronouns, formed by suffixing ye or ydye* 

nduye, " every one, all."" nduydye, " any one/' 

nddsdye, " every one, all/' nddsoydye, '* any one." 

dfiyayef ** whichever, whatever/' nddguydye, " how much» how 

many soever/' 

Indefinite Pronouns, formed by suffixing so, the indefinite numeral. 

ndmo, ** whoso, any one/' dfisd, ** whatsoever, whatever, 

nddgtcso, **how many soever, whichever/' 

how much soever/' nddsoad, " whoso, any one." 

ngdsOf ** all, whole/' has doubtless the same suffix ; nga being 
identical with the adjective ngd, " sound, well, whole ;" just as 
also many other languages express the idea of soundness 
and completeness by one and the same word. 

Indefinite Pronouns, formed by suffixing sd and yaye. 

ndusoydye, '* whosoever." dfisdydye, " whatsoever ; 

nddffU8dydyef*^howmany soever." nddsosdydye, "whosoever. 

Other Indefinite Provouns, 

Idffdf ** a certain, some/' yinif "one, a certain." 

gad^, "other, another." kdm, "one/' 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ETYMOLOGY OF ADJECTIVES. 



I. Derivation of Adjectives. 

§. 38 Adjectives are derived by suffixing the syllables wa, 
ma, mit ram, ri. 

The syllable wa forms possessive adjectives, i. e. adjectives 
expressing the possession of the things to whose names it is 
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appended, and has generally to be rendered in English by 
" having/' or ** possessing." Thus it is affixed — 

1. To simple substantives — 
kgndwa, " having hunger, hungry/' 
dngalwa% " having wisdom, wise." 
nktwa* " having water, watery." 
koanffdwa, " having a husband, husbanded." 
tatodwa, " having children." 

kallawdwa, " having slaves.*' 

kgldwa, " having a (good) head, intelligent.'' 

2. To words defining substantives — 

kdsagar muskonwa, " having a sword in the hand." 

tnn tMwdwa, ** having a rat in the mouth." 

aim kurawa, " having large eyes." 

k§rhu tulurwa, ** having seven years, «. e. being seven 

years of age.'' 
tdtdntsfi tilowat " she having one child." 
mandndiwa% ** we having a word (sc, to say)." 

Sometimes the suffix wa produces a change in the final 
vowel, viz. when that vowel is p or the i of the possessive 
pronoun nv^p§r ydsc/Ua, " having three horses ;" n^mtsua, '* he 
having a house ; mandnyAa, ** I am one having a word," or, 
**I have a word to say." 

After words terminating in w or o the w of wa is 
frequently dropped — mieskon kitdbna, ** having a book in the 
hand ;" koa kdmua, " a man having a wife ;" kdm dunoa, ** a 
strong man ;'* gadu kdddfua, ** a dirty hog ;" kogio, *' a tuft," 
has kdgiewa- 

§ 39. The same wa can also be affixed to inflected forms of 
the verb, converting them into a kind of participle. 
wu ytr^skinwa Ungi, ** I have gone weeping." 
ni yirfminwa len§mh * thou hast gone weeping." 
si tstrinwa letsh " h^ has gone weeping." 
dndi ytrenwa Unyes " we have gone weeping." 
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ndndi ytruwiwa Unuwl^ ** ye have gone weeping." 
sdndi tsdsfrinwa litsei, " they have gone weeping/' 

wu linginwa ytr^akly " I have wept walking." 
ni Un§minwa yir§mu " thou hast wept walking." 
si letsinwa tizn, " he has wept walking." 
d7idi Unyenwa yir^, " we have wept walking." 
ndndi linuwlwa yiruwi, " ye have wept walking." 
sdndi Utseiwa tsdslri, *' they have wept walking/' 

wup§rni isengandwa Ungu " I have gone leading my horse.'"' 
nipimpm tsen^mmdwa Wi^ml^ " thou hast gone leading thy 

horse." 
si p§mt8§ Uets^ndwa Utsl, '* he has gone leading his horse." 
dndi p§mde tsinyendwa lenyi, ** we have gone leading our 

horse." 
ndndi p§mdo tsenuwdwa lenuwi, ** ye have gone leading your 

horse." 
sdndi p§rntsa tsetsandwa Utseiy ** they have gone leading 

their horse." 



§. 40. The suffix ma forms adjectives of various imports, 
which are then very often used as substantives. 

1. Possessive Adjectives like those in wa. 
koa kdmuma, *'a man having a wife.^' 
koa pdtomay " a man possessing a house, landlord." 
kSa bdtsamma, *' a man having an oven." 
kdm pfrma, " a man possessing horses." 
kulomat ** owning a farm." 



But if the substantive is defined by other words, or a 
pronominal suffix, ma cannot be added, but only wa : it can- 
not be said, e* g. kdsdgar muskonma, or mdndnima- 

2. Adjectives indicating the country to which one belongs : 

kamBornuma, "a Bornuese." 

kdmu Afunoma, " a woman of Hausa." 



*F 
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ham Nufimat "a native of 

Nufe/' 
kda JFadaima, "a man of 

Wadai." 
kdm Kdnfmma, " a Kanumese/' 



kdm b§ldma, a townsman. 
kdnnumOi ** inhabitant of hell." 
tsdnndmat " inhabitant of 
heaven.'' 



\ 



3. Adjectives indicating the occupation with, or production 
of, the thing expressed by the substantive or verb. 



nn 



kSa kdrffunma, " a doctor of 

medicine."*' 
kSa kdrdma, " a wizard. ' 
kdm kitafuma" one constoniiy 

engaged with books. 
lebaidma, ** trader.' 
kulomay "farmer." 
kdsugicma, "hawker.' 
krt^fma, " warrior." 



lebaldma, " disputer." 
h^ldmay *' town-magistrate. 
kdg§lma, " blacksmith." 
ngima, " potter." 
tsdffdma, " weaver." 
p§Ug§ma, " guide." 
gult^g^ma, " instructor, 

teacher." 
yirrtia, "benefactor." 



4. When added to the infinitive of a verb, ma forms a sort 
of active participle, or name of ^ent. 



det^ma, " cooker, a cook." 
debdt§m^y " a murderer." 
w&t^mxif " a seer." 
kunddma, kfndeoma and 
ndSoma, "maker." 



nt8?ydma, "buyer." 
Iddoma, " seller." 
kdmbuma, " eater." 
k^ntsdma, "drinker." 



These forms in ma are singular; in the plural ma is 
changed into bu : sdndi p^rbn, "they are horsemen ;" bormibu 
" the Bomuese ; " dm kdrgunbu, " doctors ; " debdtubu, " mur- 
derers ;" kdn§mbu, " the Kanumese." But b§ldma, " the head 
magistrate of a town," which word has doubtless the same 
origin, forms the plural regularly, b§lamdwd, whilst b^ldbu 
means *' town's-people." 
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§. 41. The suffix mi forms, 

1. Patronymics of males: 

tdli Eiadmu " Ali, the son of Eisa ;" 'Atsi Kddomu 
"Atshi, the son of Kodo f' Ngdama Nandmi; Mastdfd 
KSliimi; Ibram Tsardmi, &c. 

Bugar mdlammu " Bugar, the son of the priest." 
Ali keigamami, " Ali, the son of the general."' 
Ibram tsdnoami, " Ibrahim, the son of a nobleman." 
Data kogandmit ** Dala, the son of a soldier." 
Isa bflamdmi, ** Isa, son of a magistrate." 

2. In a few instances, other adjectives restricted in their 

use to human beings : 

tilomi or tulamit e.g» tdta tilomi, "the only child." 
kdmu tilomi, "the only wife." 

kurdmi " independent, disregarding the authority of the 
old, usurping the authority of the old." 

§. 42. The suffix ram, forms, 
1. Patronymics of females: 

Eisa Mdgatairdm, " Eisa, the daughter of Magatshi." 
Kdre tdliram, " Kare, the daughter of Ali." 
Ligiram Wumarram, "Ligiram, the daughter of Omar." 
Kdru JFm§mdr7^am, '* Karu, the daughter of Osman." 

Mdrlam ^mdlamrdm, ** Mary, the daughter of a priest." 
Kdrub^lamdrdm* "Karu, the daughter of a magistrate." 
Eisa kSgandram, " Eisa, the daughter of a soldier." 

The adjectives in ram are frequently used as substantives : 
and it would seem that some are now only used as such; as, 
e. g- meiram, meaning *' princess," ^. e. the daughter of the king 
and the keigama. Meiram, therefore, always precedes the 
proper name, as meiram Eisa* "princess Eisa;" meiram Tsard, 

"princess Sarah." The same remark applies to meina, 

if * ^1 
prmce. 
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2. Adjectives expressing application to, or connexion with, 
a thing. 

Mllo miiskdrdm, **a copper-bracelet/' 

kululu nffdlordm, " a string of beads for the waist." 

meHsdn sumordm, " ear-coral." 

kdlugu krtg^rdm, *' a coat of mail." 

hdlugd krig^rdm, " war instrument. ' 

§. 43. The suf&x ri forms adjectives of names for different 
classes of men, viz. 

1. Of names expressing rank, title, office. 



meiri, royal. 

mdgirdriy " belonging to the king's mother." 

m^indri, " princely." 

mezramr?, ** belonging to a princess." 

kezgamdri, *' belonging to a general." 

b^lamdri, " magisterial. 

2. Of names expressing occupation, or profession. 

mdlamrt, "priestly." 

garwdri, " mercantile." 

kdgflmdri, ** belonging to a blacksmith." 

d'&gurii "belonging to a drummer." 

kdrgunmdru '* medical." 

3. Of names expressing nationality : 

Mandardri, " belonging to Mandara." 
Tubori, " belonging to Tubo." 
Fiddtariy ** belonging to the^ Phula." 
Nuferif ** belonging to Nufe." 
Sodri^ * belonging to Shoas or Arabs." 

4. Of two names expressing complexion : 

wdsillH, " belonging to white men." 
serifuriy ** belonging to Albinoes." 
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II. Ivfleciion of Adjectives. 
§. 44. Adjectives are inflected in the same way as substan- 
tives, and if ^ they form one part of a proposition with them, 
they only take the case-terminations, and the substantives 
remain without them. We will illustrate this by the following 
three examples : kdgana f^rma, " a horse soldier, a cavalier f' 
kalla ts^larriy "a black slave ;" p§r kdritf, "a fine horse** — 



Nom. kdgana p^rmdyi 

Gen. kSgana p§i*mdbe 

Dat kdgana p§rmdr6 

Ac. kdgana p^rmdgd 

Loc. kogana p^rmdn 



Nom. kogandwa p^rb&yi 

Gen. kogandwa p§rb&be 

Dat. kogandwa p§rb&rd 

Ac. kogandwa pprb&gd 

Loc. kogandwa pirbim 



Singular, 

kdlla t8§lamye 
kdlta ts^lambe 
kdlta h^lammo 
kdlta ts^lamgd 
kdlta ts^lamnyin 

Plural. 

kdlidwa ts^lamyi 
kdlidwa U^lambi 
kdlidwa ts^lammo 
kdlidwa tsflamgd 
kdlidwa ts^lamnyin 



p^ kdritiyif 
p§r kdrit§bi 
p§r kdrituro 
p^ kdritfgd 
j}^ kdrttfn. 

p^rwa kdritiye. 
p^rwa kdrit§b^. 
p^rwa kdrituro. 
p§rwa kdritfgd. 
p^rwa kdritfn. 



The adjective Hra, " great, large,'' has a distinct form 
for the plural, viz. totira which may be used when the noun is 
in the plural; e»g. meiwa hura and metwa wtira, "great kings.'' 
But the word am, which is used as the plural of kdm, is 
never followed by kura^ but only by ^oura, and this probably 
from a phonetic reason, m-w joining so much easier than 
m-k : hence, also, the abstract noun is nfmwtira, instead of 
n^mkura, cf. §§. 15 and 22. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

ETYMOLOGY OF NUMERALS. 



L Cardinal Numbers. 



§. 44. These are as follows : 

1 tilo (sometimes ttild) ld8g§ 

and paU 

2 nd{» 

3 ydsg^. 

4 deg§. 

5 i^ and 4^^. 

6 dra8g§, 

7 tulur* 

8 wtlsgp* 

9 /^^an 

10 w^;9t^ or miogu* 

11 Idggrt. 

12 wdwn. 

13 ydag^n. 

14 d^n. 

15 iJW and iofJW. 

16 drasg^n. 

17 tulw)^. 

18 wusg^n, 

19 l§gdrri* 

20 pindi. 

21 pindin tdtd tilon* 

22 pindin tdtd ndin. 

23 pindin tdta ydsg^n, 

24 pindin tdtd deg^n^ 

25 pindin tdtd 'dguru 

26 pindin tdtd ^rdsg^n^ 

27 pindin tdtd ttHlumyin* 



28 
29 



pindin tdtd wusg^n. 
pindin tdtd l^gdrnyin. 

30 pia8g§, 

31 ptasg^n tdtd tilon. 

32 ptasgpn tdtd ndin. 

33 piasg§n tdtd ydsg^n, 

34 piasg^n tdtd deg^n. 

35 ptasg^n tdtd iigun, 

36 ptasgpn tdtd ^rdsg^n. 

37 piasgfn tdtd tulurnyin* 

38 pia8g§n tdtd wtisgfn^ 

39 pta8g§n tdtd l^gdmyin* 

40 pidegf. 

41 pideg^n tdtd tilon. 

42 pideg^n tdtd ndin. 

43 pideg^n tdtd ydsg^n. 

44 pideg^n tdtd deg^n. 

45 pideg^n tdtd {igun, 

46 pidegpn tdtd ^rd8g§n* 

47 pid^gpn tdtd tulumyin. 

48 pideg§n tdtd wmg^n* 

49 pideg^n tdtd l^gdmyin* 

50 ptugu' 

51 piugun tdtd tilon* 

52 piugun tdtd ndin^^ 

53 piugun tdtd ydsg^n^ 

54 piugun tdtd deg^n, 
o6 piugun tdtd ugun> 
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56 ptuffun tdtd ^rdag^. 

57 piugun tdtd tulumyin* 

58 piugun tdtd wusg^n* 

59 piugun tdtd l^gdrnyiiu 

60 pirasg^. 

61 pira8g§n tdtd tilon* 

62 plrasg^n tdtd ndin. 

63 ptrasg^n tdtd ydsg^ri' 

64 pirasg^n tdtd dSgen> 

65 pirasg^n tdtd igin» 

66 ptrcLsgen tdtd '^rdsg^n- 

67 pirasg^n tdtd t'&lumyin. 

68 pirasg^n tdtd w'&8g§n* 

69 pira8g§n tdtd l§gdmyin* 

70 pittdur. 

71 pitvlurnyin tdtd tilon* 

72 pittdumyin tdtd nd{n» 

73 p^uliirnyin tdtd ydsg^n- 

74 pttulumyin tdtd Sigpi* 
15 pttulumyin tdtd iigun. 

76 pitvlurnyin tdtd ^rdsgen* 

77 pituMmyin tdtd tMumyin. 

*^^ jntulUm^'''^ *'^*^ -..-'- a^y.^ 

pitul'&mi 

80 pitusgu. 

81 pitusgun tdtd tilon* 

82 pitusgun tdtd ndtn> 

83 pitusgun tdtd ydag^n. 

84 pitusgun tdtd dig§n. 

85 pitusgun tdtd ilgun. 

86 pitusgun tdtd ^rdjsg^* 

87 pitusgun tdtd tulumyin* 

88 pitusgun tdtd wusg§n. 

89 pitusgun tdtd Ifgdmyin* 

90 pilfgdr, 

91 pil^gdrnyin tdtd tilon- 



92 pflfgdmyin tdtd ndin. 

93 pil^gdmyin tdtd ydsg^n, 

94 pil§gdmyin tdtd deg^n* 

95 pU^gdmyin tdtd igun. 

96 pU§gdmyin tdtd ^rdsg^n* 

97 pil^gdrnyin tdtd tulumyin* 

98 pil§gdmyin tdtd wtcsg^n* 

99 pil§gdrnyin tdtd l§gdr- 

nyin* 

100 m/a or yrfrw. 

101 m^a;^ ^afa f?7(m, or ydrun 

tdtd tUon^ or m/a/^ 
^?7(?n, or ydrun tilon. 

102 7w/a^ ^a^a nd/w, or ydrun 

tdtd ndin, or y&run 
ndin, or m/an /wZ/n. 

103 7?i/an ^a^a ydsgfn, or 

ydrun tdtd ydsg^n, or 
w/a/J ydsg^n, or ydrun 
ydsgpn, etc. 

110 9n/a7i mSgun, or ydrun 

migun. 

111 m/a/i miogU Idggrin, or 

ydrun wiogu Idgq/rin* 

112 w/a^ niiogu ndurin% or 

ydrun rriiogu ndurint&c. 

120 7n/aw pindin* or ydrun 

pindin* 

121 midn pindin tdtd tilon, &c. 

130 7w/an pfasgfm or ydrun 

pidsgfn. 

131 midnpidsgfn tdtd tilon, &c. 

140 Tw/an pidigfn, or ydrun 

pideg§n* 

141 midnpideg§n tdtd tilon* &c. 
200 t/drw nde (not w/a nde) 



/ 
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201 ydru ndin tdtd tilon. 

202 ydru ndin tdtd ndin, Slc 

220 y67ni ndin pindin (not 

tdtd pindin). 

221 yoru ndin pindin tdtd 

tilon, &c. 

300 yoi^u ydsg§» 

301 ydruydsgpn tdtd tiloni&c. 
320 yoru ydsg^n pindin, &c. 
400 y6ru dig^* 

500 y&ru {igu. 
600 ydru draag^. 
700 y&ru tulur. 
800 yoru wiisgf. 
900 yd/'u Ifgdr* 

1000 dubu. 

1001 c{^^^7^ ^a^a tilon» 
1020 dubun pindin. 

1100 dubun midn or dubun 

ydrun. 

1 101 dubun midn tdtd tilon,8ic. 
1200 dwiww i/orw «dm (not 

w/a ndin)' 

2000 cieiiw wd/. 

3000 c?t^6w yd8g§» 

4000 diiitt d^^^. 

5000 cZe^it^ w^w. 

6000 J^^ftw drasg§. 

7000 cZ2^dt^ tulur* 

8000 dfe^it^ wilisg^' 

9000 rfe^^ Ifgdr. 
10,000 di^^ meogu. 
11,000 dt^Sw Tnio^w Idggrz. 



20,000 dtiiw jomdi, &c. 

100.000 dz^Sw mza(not dt^Jw 

yoru). 

100.001 dubu midn tdtd 

tilon, &c* 
200,000 dubu yom ndi (not 

dubu mid ndi). 
300,000 dubuy6ruydsg^,&c. 
400,000 dubu yoru dig§. 
500,000 dubu ydru ugu. 
600,000 dubu ydt^ drasg^. 
700,000 dubu ydru tulur. 
800,000 dubu ydru wusgf. 
900,000 dubu ydru l§gdr. 
1,000,000 dubuy6rumigu,&.ii. 
2,000,000 dubuydrupindi&c. 
3,000,000 dubu ydru pta8g§. 
4,000,000 dubu ydru pid^g§. 
5,000,000 dubu ydru ptugu. 
6,000,000 dubu ydru ptrasg^. 
7,000,000 dubu yom pittdur. 
8,000,000 dubu ydru j>itmgu. 
9,000,000 dubu ydru ptl^gdr. 
10,000,000 dubu nfm. 
20,000,000 dubu n§m di. 
30,000,000 dubu nfm ydsg^. 
40,000,000 di!ibu n§m dig^, &c. 
100,000,000 dubu w^m mSogtc 
200,000,000 dubu n§m pindi. 
300,000,000 dubu n§m ptas- 

g§, &c. 
1,000,000,000 dubu n§m mia. 
1,000,000,000,000 dubu n§m dubu. 



In the common way of counting, the numerals from 
11 to 19 seem to be used, as given above, for the sake of 
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brevity only, whereas they ought properly to be compounded 
with meogu in the following manner : 



11, meogu laggtrz, 

12, miogu nduri 

13, mSogtm ydsg^, 



14, iniogu diri, 

15, miogu '&rii 

16, miogtm dra^g^n. 



17, miogu tulurrz, 

18, miogun wu8g§n^ 

19, miogu l^gdrri. 



These cardinal numbers are declined in the same way 
as substantives. 

Nom. tildt ndtf ydsg^, dig§, i,gut dra8g§, tulur, 

Gen. ttlobi, ndibe, ydsg^be, deg^be, dgube, drasg^bi, tulurbe, 

Dat. ttloro, ndiro, ydsguro, digurOf 'AgurOt drasguro, tulwTOt 

Ac. tilogdf ndigdt ydsg^gdt dig§gdt 'Agugdt drasg^gd, tidurgd, 

Loc. tilon, ndtn, ydsg^n, dig^n, Agutit drasgpn, tulurnyin* 



n. Ordinal Numbers. 

§. 46. Of these there are, as, e.^., in Hebrew, distinct forms 
for the first ten numerals only, and those beyond ten are 
expressed by the .cardinals. The ordinals firom 3 to 10 are 
formed from the cardinals by prefixing "^^/' as — 



3d k^ydsgf. 

4th k^deg§. 

5th kpnvmgu or k§nugU' 

6th kfndrdsg^. 



7th k^ntulur. 
8th k^nwti8g§> 
9th k^nlpgdr or k§ll§gdr. 
loth k§nmegu or kemmeogu. 



For ** first " and ** second " there is no proper ordinal ; but 
"firsf'' is expressed either by ^'tilo** as in Heb. ^^^, or by 
" bu/rgdbe'^ and ''second'"'' by "deregibe " or ''ngdfobe^ t. e» "one 
after the first'' Deregeb^ and ngdfob^ can also be used to 
denote the last, ue> **one coming behind or after aZZf' 
(comp. in Hebrew the relation between ]'iU?t^'l and ]'^'^r|^ e.g. 
nit§ dH ngdfon rontsf, dugo derege ndniro kddim ? " What has 
kept thee back, that thou hast come last to me ? " 
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§. 47. These are formed 

tilorOt " once." 
ndirdi "twice.'' 
ydsgurOf "thrice. 
digurOi "4 times. 
{iguro, " 5 times.'' 
ctrdsguro, "6 times.'' 
tulurroy "7 times." 
wu%gur6i " 8 times." 
l^gdrrO, ** 9 times." 
miguro, ** 10 times." 
Iagg,rir0, **ll times." 
ndurtro, " 12 times." 
ydsgffind, '* 13 times." 
diriro, " 14 times." 
w&riro, '* 15 times." 
drdsg^nno, " 16 times. 
tulurrirot " 17 times. 



^^ 
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from cardinals by suffixing ro. 

tousg^nndf " 18 times." 
hgdrrirOf " 19 times." 
pindiro, "20 times." 
pindin tUonnd, ** 21 times.'' 
pindin ndinnoy " 22 times." 
pindin ydsgfnnd,**23 times,'' &c. 
piasguro, "30 times.' 
pfdeguro, " 40 times/ 
ptuguro, " 50 times.' 
ptrasguro, "60 times.' 
piivl'drro, " 70 times.' 
ptttiaguro, " 80 times.' 
pil§gdrrd, " 90 times.' 
miaro or ydrurOy " an hundred 

times " 
dvhuro, " a thousand times." 



11 
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11 



11 



11 



11 
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But the cardinal f?7o or Za«^^ can also stand for the 
adverbial number " once." 

From the ordinal numbers 3 to 10 adverbial forms can 
likewise be derived, expressive of either ordinal or cardinal 
adverbs. 



k^nydsguro, ** third time, and 

thrice." 
k^ndeguro, "fourth time, and 

four times." 
k§nugurdy " fifth time, and five 

times." 
k^ndrcLsguro, " sixth time, and 

six times." 



kjntulurro, " seventh time, and 

seven times." 
k^nwitagurd, "eighth time, and 

eight times." 
k§ll§gdrrdy "ninth time, and 

nine times." 
k^nndoguro, "tenth time, and 

ten times." 
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IV. Indefinite Numerals. 

§. 48. They indicate any uncounted number or indeter- 
minate quantity, and diSer from indefinite pronouns, by not 
referring to existence as such, but merely to the number or 
quantity of existence, (vide K. F, Becker's Ausfiihrlicfae deutsche 
Grammatik. Vol. I. §§. 157 and 182). 

dflmay " something, some/' It is composed of dfi, 
" what.^ which thing?" and ma, the emphatic suflSx, and 
usually only joined with negatives. (^See Syntax.) 

bdgo, " nothing, not." It is doubtless composed of ago, " a 
thing," and ba, a negative not otherwise occurring, but 
probably of the same origin with the Vei ma, the Greek 
/x?;, &c. 

ndvma consists of ndu, "who?" and the emphatic suffix ma. 

sdmm^i "all, every one." 

80, "all, every one." 

dfiso, " any thing, every thing ; all, every, any." 

nddsoso, **any." 

nduso, ** every one, any one, all." From ndu, " who ?" 

ngdsd, ** all, whole." Probably from ngd, " sound, well, 
healthy," and so, properly, " all well, quite well," and 
then, "whole, all ;" just as E. "whole," L. ** integer.^'' 

gand, "few, little." 

ngvbu, " many, much.'' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



ETYMOLOGY OF VERBS. 



I. Derivation of Verbs. 

§. 49. Verbs can be derived from either substantives or 
adjectives, or other verbs. 

F'erbs derived from substantives express either a becoming 
and being, or a doing and performing of what the 
substantive denotes : — 



maldmgin* * I become a priest. ' 
metngin, " I become a king.'' 
karffunmdngin, " I become a 
doctor.'' 

sdldmginj '* I make a saluta- 
tion, salute." 
bdrmgiut " I hoe." 



sobdnffin, **1 become a friend." 
kogandngin, " I become a 

soldier." 
leffdlmffin, ** I become a lawyer." 

kiddngin, ** I work." 
nemingiui ** I speak, make a 
speech." 



JVbte.— From the substantive dngal, both angdlnffin and 
angalthkin, " to act wisely," are formed. The latter is 
probably a composition of dngal and the verb tdskin, 
which coalesced into the verb angaltdskm, still in use, and 
then into angaltisJdn. Of the latter the relative angalti- 
g^skin, is formed, e^g* : angaltige koudturol "act wisely 
with this stone." 

§. 60. Ferbs derived from adjectives express the being and 
becoming, or producing and effecting what the adjectives 
denote : — 



1. ngaldngiuj " I shall be good," 
tm^ewdngin, " I shall be right." 
kurdngirii " I become great." 



dunowdnginy ** I become strong. 
angalwdngtn, '* I become wise. 
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2. hfwrdngin^*' I aggrandize,exalt,'' 
otkurdg^shin ; but more ge- 
nerally yitpku/rdg^sJdni id. 
tB0'&g§8kin and yit^tsotig^skin, 



yitfbulg^skint *I whiten." 
ngdg^akin and yit^ngdg^skin, 

** I make well, cure." 
kamSgfskin and yit^kameg^skin, 



"I make warm."' I **I redden.'' 

§.51. yerbs derived front other verbs^ corresponding to the 
Hebrew forms called Pealal. 

leUngin, " I walk, walk about ; '" from lengin, " I go.'* 
k^k§rngin, ** I tie up (e. g. clothes in a bag);'' from 

k^rngirif " I tie, tie on {e. g, clothes on the body)." 
babdnginf " I deal out blows, beat well ;" from bdngin, *' I 

give a blow, I beat." 
tfmt^mgin, " I build all about, build much ;'* from t^mgifif 

" I build." 
laldngin, ** I revile profusely ;" from Idngiih " I revile." 

§. 52. From substantives and adjectives a number of verbs 
are formed, which, from their nature, occur only in the 
dd pers. sing. 



patsd^si, "it is early before 



sunrise." 



randkiif "it is midday or 

midnight." 
magarMtsh " it is evening, 



bitii, "it is the dry season." 
n^galtUi, "it is the rainy 

season.'* 
bin^tsi, "it is the cold season." 
dibdif'&tsi, "it is the hot sea- 



after sunset. ' I son." 

With all these impersonal forms a subject has to be 
understood, and that is dznia, "the world, the atmo- 
sphere, the air ;" and then there are some others — 



tsiretsi, " it is verified.' 
kftSttsi, " it is sweet." 



tMmtii " it is bitter.' 
bdgotsi, **it is no more." 



II. Fundamental Forms or Conjugations of the Verb. 
53. The Bornu language possesses the capability, in common 
with the Hebrew and Arabic, of expressing certain modifi- 
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cations of the original meaning of a verb by distinct verbal 
forms. The inflection of these forms, although not quite 
identical, yet exhibits such a degree of sameness and similarity, 
as not to constitute so many different conjugations i but we 
retain this term, after the example of most Hebrew and Arabic 
grammarians, and shall accordingly speak of a radical, relative, 
rejkctive, and causative conjugation of the Verb. 

Most of the verbs which in their radical form terminate in 
ngin or gin are used in all these different conjugations ; but of 
the verbs in skin only a limited number have developed a caus- 
ative or relative conjugation, whilst they invariably form a 
reflective. 

I. Radical Conjugation. 
54. This expresses the simple or original notion of the verb, 
and consists of the pure verbal root, (which is most commonly a 
monosyllable) with a personal termination. The termination is a 
twofold one, by which all the verbs are separated into two classes, 
viz., in the 1st per. sing, of the indefinite tense either ngin (gin) 
or skin. There are a few verbs which have become obsolete in 
the first conjugation, and are now only used either in the 
second or third, e.g. ^ 



ndgfskin, ** I meet. 
pddg^skin, "I go astray. 



pddg^skin, ** I draw to myself. ' 
tant^skin, ** I stretch myself.'' 
The verbs in ngin, in the 1st per. sing, of the indefinite 
tense, possess a secondary form, denoting emphasis or inten- 
sity. It is obtained by changing ngin and nge into n^shin 
and n^aki, and therefore appears to be a mere imitation of 
the verbs in skin, Were it carried out in all the persons, it 
would have to be considered as an additional conjugation, 
answering to the Hebrew " Piel :" as it is, it had better be con- 
sidered a bye-form of the radical conjugation, or a mere attempt 
at developing an intensive conjugation. j 

2. Relative Conjugation. 
§. 55. This indicates a relation of the energy, denoted by the 
radical conjugation, to something else ; thus imparting a trans* 
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itive force to intransitive verbs, and rendering transitive verbs 
doubly transitive. In this respect it corresponds with the 
second and fourth conjugation in Arabic. It is formed of verbs 
.in ngin, by changing ngin or gin of the radical conjugation into 
ff^skin, so that the proper characteristic of this conjugation 
is the inserted y^. Verbs in skin have generally no distinct 
relative conjugation ; for the few forms which seem to be 
such, may as well be considered as the causative conjugation 
with a relative force, e.g. y^gd^akin, "I help one to do,"' from 
diskin, " I do ;" yeg^k^Uskin and yekk^liskin, " I help one to 
learn, I teach,'', from liskin, " I learn f ' yukurtiskin, " I fall 
upon," from yur^kin, " I fall ;" yigagas^skirit " I run after,'' 
from kds^Un, " I run ;" &c. 

3. Reflective Conjugation. 

§. 56. This gives a reflective direction to the energy ex- 
pressed by the radical form of a verb, hence it cannot 
be used of verbs which are originally intransitive. It 
renders transitive verbs either intransitive or reflective, and 
in the plural frequently reciprocal. From verbs in ngin it 
is formed by changing that termination into tfskin, of which 
the syllable tf is the characteristic ; but from verbs in skin it 
is formed by a prefix. The consonant t again conveys the 
reflective characteristic, but the vowel by which it ig accom- 
panied varies. The choice of this vowel seems to be 
regulated by the vowel of the root, (see §. 12.) e.g. turmkin 
of ruskin, tumuskin of muskint but t^tdskin of taksin* When a 
verb in shin begins with k or p, they are changed into g and 
b by the reflective t\ e.g. t'&gvskint from k&skin-y but an initial 
b and g change the preceding t of reflection into d, e.g. 
dubtiskin, from bicskin, d^g^d^sMn* from g^d^skin. It is even 
possible that the second rule may be called into operation in 
consequence of the efiect of the first. When a verb termina- 
ting in skin begins with y, this is simply displaced by the 
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reflective tj e^g* tdskin, from ydskin ; targcUl^skint from yar- 
gdll^kin; tkhint from yisMn. 

4. Causative Conjugation. 

§. 57. This expresses causation of the energy denoted by 
the radical conjugation, when formed of intransitive verbs, and 
thus corresponds in ojQSce with the Hebrew " Hifil." When 
formed of transitive verbs, its force generally coincides with that 
of the relative conjugation. Formally it always consists of the 
relative conjugation and a prefix, and this circumstance may 
account for the fact, that, in signification also, these two conjuga- 
tions are not kept so distinct from one another, and that it is 
difficult to say whether certain forms of the verbs in skin are 
relative or causative (vide §. 55). It is not unlikely that forms 
of verbs in skin^ which have yig^, yig, yug, &c. prefixed, are 
properly the third conjugation, so that the g of these prefixes 
is identical with the terminational g which we have found to 
be the characteristic of the relative conjugation. But though 
it is still possible that yig^ is synonymous with yit^, and as 
the evidently causative forms of the transitive verbs in ngin, 
are generally used as relatives, we always enumerate the 
the forms with the prefix yig^, yig, &c., under the fourth 
or causative conjugation, although in force they coincide with 
the relative forms. It is scarcely possible not to be struck 
with the similarity between yU^ and /lil, though the present 
force of these verbal prefixes is no longer the same in 
Bomu and Hebrew. 

§. 58. As the causative conjugation is only formed from 
a limited number of verbs, it will be necessary to give a 
list of them. And, on account of their difference in form 
and use, referred to in §. 57, they had better be divided into 
three different classes. 

a. List of intransitive verbs in ngin, forming a causative 
conjugation. 
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dmffin, " am cold." 
drnffin, " get dry." 
ataalngin, "hurry." 
bag&ngint "die."*' 
b&ngin^ "lie down." 
burngin, "am friendless/' 
damdngifit "recover." 
ddngirif "stand." 
deringin, "am lean." 
dfbdSngin, "spend a day." 
dingin, "become old." 
dondmgint "become ill/' 
dzumgin, * fast.'' 
fugingin, "go before." 
gdmgin, "am left." 
g^kingin, ** am steady." 
kalidngirif *' become a slave."' 

kdmb^gin, " become free." 

kannudngin, " become warm." 

kdngin* "escape." 

k^ntitngin, ** become a slave," 

k^rngin, " become solid." 

k§tStngin, **am agreeable." 

koeig^ngin, " am afraid." 

kMngin, " am fat." 

Idrngirif " wash." 

larsdngin, " marry." 

leUngin, " walk." 

lingin, "sleep." 

Ungin, "go." 

lingin, " come out" 

lolongin, ** tremble." , 



. 
It 



lumgini "immerge.* 
mandngin, " speak." 
mbdngin, "swim.^ 
mengin, "return." 
mer^skm, " recover." 
namgtn, sit. 
n^mgint "am silent." 
ndngin, " know." 
nongungint "am ashamed." 
ngalgdngin, " recover." 
ngdmgin, " am dry." 
ngdngin, " recover." 
ngdfdngin, " go back." 
nges^ngin* " forget." 
ngvMmgin^ "be many." 
ngvdingint " become poor." 
ngungint " bow. ' 
ngurungurumginy ** kneel " 
pdnginy "awake." 
7*ingm, " fear." 
sdHngin, " pray." 
tdngin, "recollect.' 
ts^mgin, " descend/ 
tsingtn, rise. 
ttbsungint " rest. 
wolngin, " return." 
woUngin, "wash myself." 
wvfengin, "pant.'* 
wurdngint " grow up." 
yespngin, " go out of the way." 
ytlngin, "hollow." 
yingin, "breathe." 



1^ 
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^y 



i» 



in 



yt 



11 



11 



11 



11 



11 



11 



11 



11 



11 



11 



§. 59. List of Transitive Verbs in flgin, forming a Causative 
Conjugation, which, however, is commonly used with a 
relative force. 

dmgin, **lift up/' 
dngint " stretch. ' 
b^rngiut ** scatter.'^ 
dcUngin, ''dye."' 
ddmgin, "deny,'' 
dingin, **cook. 
dingiuf " rub. 
dirngiUi "cut.'' 
dz'&ngiui "push." 
fongtnt join. 
fungiut " empty." 
gdldngint " teach." 
gdngin* "take." 
gMngiUi "tell." 
kdlngin, "drive back." 
kdmgin, " cut." 
kongin, " stick." 
Idrngiut " load." 
lingint "hang. 
mdngin. "seek. 
nddlngin, * steal. 
ngddarngin, " report. 
ngdngiut " milk." 
ngurnonginf "help. 
pdlngin, " change." 
pdrngin, *' separate. 
pSpengtUf " untie." 
pirngin, "spread." 
p^lengin, "show." 
p§r§mgint " open." 
pingin, "draw. 
rdngin, " press 
r^mgin, "bury. 



rdngiuy " hold fast." 
sdrngiui " rub." 
sdmgin, " distribute." 
soudrngin, "ask advice." 
tdrngiut " hack." 
tamSngin, " finish.^ 
tdimgin, *' scatter.' 
tdrnginy "dry." 

,1 m • « • 11 

tengin, aim. 
timbalngiuy " roll.^ 
titingin, " cover .^ 
togsdngiuy mix.^ 
tsdgengin, "dress.' 
tsdlngiuy " cut.' 
t sdmgin, "gather.' 
t8§bdngin, " send." 
ts^ngin, " shake." 
tsSngin, "take." 
tsumgin, " put down.^ 
tsudngin, " hoe." 
tumgin, " honour." 
tungin, " squeeze.^ 
wdngin, " will not.' 
wdrngin, " burn.' 
womgin, " strike.' 
wosfngin, * beat.^ 
wdngin, " look." 
wurngin, " cut off.*' 
wus^ngin, " cause to kneel.'* 
kardngin, "read." 
yemgin, " sprinkle." 
yirngin, "throw.' 



» 
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Whereas all the preceding verbs form their causative 
conjugation by prefixing yit§ to the relative, the verb kdngin, 
" to pass/' forms its causative like the verbs in Mn, viz. 
yikk6g^kin» c. Ac. " I pass with something, I cause something 
to pass." 

§. 60. A still smaller number of verba in skin possess a 
causative conjugation. With them it is always derived from 
the radical form by prefixing either yit^ or yig^, or a modi- 
fication of the latter. 

Verbs in akin, forming their causative conjugation by 
simply prefixing yit^^ are — 

g§ldg§8kiny ** I remain.'* rSg^skin, " I hang.' 



kig^skin, " I distribute." 



wdr^skin, " I am ill." 



Others form it by prefixing yig§, viz. 



11 



bdskin, " I mount. 
bets kin, " I pound. 
p^rt^skiny '* I pick. 



11 
11 



ndg^skin, "I overtake.' 
rdgpskin, " I like." 
rambuskin, " I pay.' 
rSr^kinj " I collect.' 

Others prefix yig, yeg, yug, as the vowel of the verb may 
require, viz. 

yegd^skin, from diskin, **I do." 
yigdor^skirit from ddrfskin, "I pick." 
yugdutfskin, from dut^skin, *' I sew." 
yegsdgfskin, from sdg^sMn, "I put down.' 

Others again modify the prefix still further, or equally well 
admit of several of the above prefixes, viz. 
bdfuskin, " I cook,'' has yitfbdfuskin and yigbafuskin. 
btisk^n, ** I eat," has yig^bH^kin and yegb&skin. 
gdmbuakini " I scratch," has yit^gdmbmUn and yig^gdmbmkin^ 
kds^skin, " I run," has yigagds^skin and yikkdsfskin^ 
lad^skin, " I sell," has yigflad^skin and yit^lad^akin. 
pddg^aUn, " I am lost," has yitfpddg^skin and yippddgfsMn. 
yuruakin, " I fall," has yukkuncskin. 
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yutourfsMn, " I laugh," has yukkAr^skin. 

liskin, " I learn," has yeg§ik§liskin and yekk^liskin. 

kardskin, (an obsolete form of kardngin) " I read/' has 

yagagdraskin and yakkdraskin. 
difmskin, "to shower down,'' heLsyitfdi?*u8kin and yugddruskin. 

5. Compound Conjugations. 

§. 61. Strictly speaking, the causative conjugation belongs 
here, as it generally is a compound of yitp and the relative 
conjugation. But as this is a regular and uniform formation* 
we do not enumerate it in this place, where we have only to 
do with a few isolated and rare forms which consist of a com- 
bination of several of the above described conjugations. 
They shew the capability of the language to develope a 
number of other regular forms, in addition to the above- 
mentioned four conjugations. The following are such 
isolated forms as I met with — 

kpmgin, "I tie;" reflective k^fi^skin, " I tie myself;** rela- 
tive reflective k^rt§g§8kin, ** I tie myself to,'' ue- **I hold 
fast something." 

g^mgin, " I drag ;" reflective, g^rt^skin, " I drag myself, I 
move ;" relative reflective, g§rt§g§8kin. " I move to." 

k^lmgin, " I fold, roll ;" reflective, k^lit^skin, " to roll, wind 
itself (said of a serpent) ;" relative reflective, k^lUfg^skifh 
" to wind itself round something." 

tfngirif (obsolete) " I am near;" reflective, t^kt^skirii (obsolete) 
**I near myself;" relative, tfkk§8kin, "I'put near to;'' 
relative reflective, t^kteg^skin, **I recline on." 

III. The Tenses uf J 'erbs. 

§. 62. The Kanuri has only absolute tenses, and pos- 
sesses no forms exactly corresponding to our imperfect, 
pluperfect, and paulopost future ; for what it has analo- 
gous to these relative tenses is in fact a conjunctional 
mood, vide §. 89. The tenses for which the Bornu language 
possesses distinct forms, are five in number, of which two are 
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past, one future, and two indefinite. The past tenses are an 
aorist and a perfect; the indefinite tenses, so called because 
not confined to any one time, are £i first, or duraiive, frequenta- 
tive ; and a second, or momentary, solUive, indefinite. In the 
indefinite tense the time-relation is subordinate* and the 
qualitative relation predominate. Therefore these two forms 
might be viewed as moods : but as they are formally parallel 
to the perfect tense, and as the time-relation is, at the same 
time, not excluded from them, we notice them amongst the 
tenses. It must also be remarked, that the second indefinite 
has in several persons a bye-form in o, viz. in the first person 
singular of the verbs in ngln and skin, as; wungi and vy&ngo, 
w&n^ske and wun^sko, w&g^ske and wugesko, wut§ske and w&t^sko, 
yit^w&g^ske and yit§wig^sk6, ruske and rusko, tmncske and turusko; 
and in the third person singular and plural of most verbs in 
skin, as, e.g* tsfldde and ts^lddo, tsalddf and tsalddo, is^ and iso, 
tsdt^ and tsdto, tsdsdt^ and tsdsdto, tsets^ and tsetso, tsesSsf and 
tsesiso, &c. 

In order to afibrd a convenient survey, we now give the first 
person singular of all the tenses in the difierent conjugations. 



I. CONJUGATIO N. 

• 

^ fw4ngin 
^ { ddmgi7i 
H-* [lad^skin 


II. CONJUGATION. 

wug^skin 
ddbgfskin 

m 


III. CONJUGATION. 

wut§8kin 

ddptfskin 

tflad^skin 


IV. CONJUGATION. 

yit^w&g^skin 

yit§ddbg§8kin 

yigflad^skin 


H (winge 
*S Iddmge 
fl Klad^ske 


wugfske 
ddbgfske 


w&t^ske 

ddptfske 

t§lad§ske 


yitfwAg^ski 

yitfddbgfske 

yig§;lad§ske 


"S (wungl 
© 1 
*S iddmgl 

p5 Had f ski 


wug^skl 
ddbg^skl 


w4t^skl 

ddpt§8ki 

t§lad§skl 


yit^w&g^ski 

yit§ddhg§ski 

yig^lad§skz 


-g /wugosko 
'§ Jdabgosko 
'^ [kilad^sko 


wugigusko 
dabgigusko 


wigatusko 

dabgdticskd 

katflad^sko 


yit^wugigusko 

yitfdabgigicskd 

kigflad^sko 


^ [w&tsoskd 
2 [daptsosko 
b Hsiladisko 


wutsigusko 
daptsigusko 


wutattisko 

daptdttisko 

tatflad^sko 


yit§wi,tsigtisk6 

yit^daptsigmko 

tsig^lad^sko 



i 
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IV. Inflection of Verbs. 

§. 63. All verbs are divided into two classes, according 
as their termination in the radical conjugation is either 
ngin or akin) and originally a diflference of meaning 
seems to have been corresponding to this difference of form. 
The difference was probably this, that verbs in ngin ex- 
pressed a notion complete in itself, and not needing the 
complement of an object; whereas verbs in skin expressed 
a transitive or outwardly-operating direction of the verbal 
energy. Accordingly this difference of Kanuri verbs seems 
to have been the same as that between the Greek middle 
and active, or the Sanscrit atmanepadam and parasmaipadam. 
This view is also borne out by the circumstance, that the 
verbs in ngin have formed a distinct relative conjugation, 
whereas the verbs in skin are without one (vide §. 65). 
But as it has been observed with regard to those languages, 
so it must also be said of the Kanuri, that language, as 
it at present exists, disposes of both forms in rather an 
arbitrary manner ; so that the originally intransitive form 
has now as frequently a transitive signification, and vice 
versd. 

Verbs terminating in the radical conjugation in ngin are 
so differently inflected from those in skin, that, in point 
of inflection, both must be kept entirely distinct. If we 
compare both classes, the personal characteristic appears 
to be, in the singular, for the first person, g ; for the 
second, m ; for the third, ts ; and in the plural — where, how- 
ever, the characteristic of person and tense are not kept so 
distinct — for the first person, ye; for the second, tou; and 
for the third, tsa. 

A. Inflection of Verbs in ngin. 

§. 64. It is a very remarkable circumstance, that the 
Kanuri language possesses a verb which is identical with 
the inflectional terminations of the verbs in ngin. Such 
an identity, it is true, might be merely accidental. But 
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if we consider the indefinite generality and vagueness of 
the signification of that peculiar verb (comp. the Syntax), 
and its dependent character as an enclitic, by dint of which 
character it could so easily coalesce with a root into one 
word, we must be led to think it probable, that the present 
conjugational terminations were originally nothing more 
than the inflected forms of the verb ngiuy appended to 
the verbal roots. This view is the less surprising, as it is 
supposed, that in many other languages also the inflectionaf 
terminations arose from originally independent and separate 
words. Whether the inflection of the verbs in skin has the 
same origin, cannot now be so easily decided, as it appears to 
be much more closely and organically connected with the verbal 
root, and probably of greater antiquity, than the inflection 
of verbs in ngin. 

We now give the inflection of the verb ngiuy as a key to the 
inflection of the whole class of verbs in ngin^ remarking, that 
the verb ngin, in the present stage of the language, is not used in 
any but the first conjugation; and even here has no perfect tense. 

INDEFINITE I. INDEFINITE II. AOMST. FUTURE. 

wii ngin nge or ngo gosko tsosko 

VI n§min n§m gam team 

St ts^nyin or tsin ts^ gono tsono 

audi nyen nye 9^iy^ fseiye 

nandi nuwl nu gou tsou 

sandi tsanyin or tsei tad g§da or geada tieda or tieada 

§. 65. Verbal roots whose inflectional terminations coincide 
with the preceding verb terminate either in a vowel, or in 
one of the liquid consonants, Z, m, n, n,r. If the verbal charac- 
ter is a vowel or r, the terminations are regular throughout ; 
viz. in the first indefinite, ngin, n^min, tsin ; nyen, nuwi 
tsei. In illustration of this, we will now give the full 
inflection of the verb wingin, " I look.^' 
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I. CONJUGATION. 


U. CONJUGATION 


. . ni. CON jr. 


IV. CONJUGATION. 


tm 


vy&ngin 


wAg^skin 


wfitfskin 


yit^tvdg§8kin 


• 

•^ ni 


vy&n^in 


wig^min 


w4tfmin 


yit^ig^min 




witSin 


wits^gin 


w4ti7i 


yitfwitsfgin 




wunyen 


w&gen 


w&ten 


yit^w&gm 


^ ndndi 


vy&nuwi 


w&gv/wi 


widuwi 


yit^'&gtml 


sdndi 


wutsei 


vy&t8agei 


wAtei 


yitfw&tsagei 


wu 

m 


w&nge 


wug^ske 


w&t^ske 


yitpw&g§8k^ 


►-< 7?i 


to4nfm 


wig^m 


w&t^m 


yit§vy&g^m 




W4t8f. 


w^tspg^ 


w&t^ 


yitfwAtsfg^ 


w&nye 


w&ge 


wute 


yit^wAge 


*T3 ' jr • 


wAnu 


wAgu 


wAtu 


yit^4gu 


«anrf« 


witsd 


w&tsdga 


wdta 


yit§vy&t8dga 


W7W 


wungl 


w&gfski 


wdt^skl 


yit^ig^skl 


. ni 


wdn^mi 


wAgfml 


w&t^ml 


yit^'&g^mi 


wutsl 


wuts^gl 


wutl 


yit§wut8^gl 


jp dndi 

Ph 


w&ny^ 


wdge 


w&te 


yit^w&gi 


w«ndi 


vyunuwl 


wAguwi 


wituwi 


yit^w&guwl 


««wd^ 


wvtsei 


w&tsagei 


w&tei 


yit§w^8agei 


wu 


wigosko 


1 
wngigusko 


wugat^sko 


yit^w&giguskd 


ni 


w&gam 


wUgig^m 


wfigatpn 


yit§wigigpm 


-g 81 


wugono 


wugiguno 


wiigat^ 


yit^iiy&giguno 




wugeiye 


w&gige 


wiigaU 


yit§wAgigi 


wugou 


wugigu 


wdgaiu 


yitpjoibgigu 


sdndi 


w&geda 


wugega 


wugata 


yit^wiigega 



8 



1 and w&n^skin, * and wingOy also wun^ske and wun^sko, 

^ and wAgusko or wug^sko. * and vy&t^sko. 

and yit^wug^sko. ^ and wunfskh ^ and toAgig^sko. 

and wAgig^no. and wngeaga. 



\ 
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I. CONJUGATION. II. CONJUGATION. in. CONJU. 



\ 



wu 
ni 



V • 

81 



\ 



tcitsosko 
w&tsam 
wutsono 
^ indi w&taeiyi 
\ indi witsou 
vndi w&t^eda 



matia 



w&Uigualo 

w&tsig^m 

witsigunO 

witstge 

w&tiigu 

w&tmga 



wifaffsko 

witat§m 

witat^ 

tvutate 

w&tatu 

wAfdfa 



IV. CONJUGATION. 

yitfwiUigtishd 

yit^wuUig^m 

yit^wfitsigund 

yit^wvtsige 

yitfwiitiigu 

yit^wi,t8aga 



In the preceding paragraph we illustrated the normal 
ixdlection of verbs in ngin, but now we have also to attend 
to those cases, where the normal inflection is interfered with. 
This interference arises from the contact of the verbal 
character, i,e. the last letter of the verbal root, with the 
initial of the termination, and the actual deviation from 
the normal consists only in the assimilation occasioned by that 
contact. This assimilation takes place either in the pre- 
ceding or the following of the two meeting letters : the 
former is the case, when the verbal character is m, w, or w, 
and the latter, when it is L The changes which I produces 
are confined to the first conjugation, and consist in the con- 
version of the initial n of the termination, into L Thus of 
wolngin, " I return," we get wdllfskin, woll^min, wdllen, wdl- 
luwh &c. All the verbs whose character is m, n, or n agree 
in dropping the n of the first person, as, ndmginf mdngin, 
kalangin: but in their further inflection they separate into 
two classes, one of. which retain their character throughout 
and are conjugated regularly, as verbs with the character r, 
and the other which assimilate their character to the termi- 
nation, so that in becomes p, n becomes U and n becomes h 
before f, and again m becomes &, n becomes d^ and n 
becomes g before g. Only in the last case the two ^'s, thus 
meeting, frequently become kh Thus from namgirit " I sit,'' 



^ and wvsko 
^ and w^tsigfskd. 



# 



' and wntsidda. 
* and wvtsig^no^ 



i 
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mdngin, "I draw 
first coDJugation: 


tight," kdlangin, '* I turn," we get in the 


ndptsin 
ndptsei 




mdttsin 
mdttsei 


kdlaktsin 
kdlaktsei 


ndptsf 
ndptsa 


• 


mdttsf 
mdttsd 


kdlaktsf 
jfilaktsd 


ndbgosko 
ndhgam 
nabgono, < 


&c. 


mAdgosko 
mddgam 
mddgond, &c. 


kdlaggosko & kdlakkosko 
kdlaggam & kdlakkam 
kdlaggono & kdllakkono, &e. 


ndptsosko 

ndptsam 

ndptsond, 


&c. 


m>dttsosk6 
mdttsam 
mdttsond, &c. 


kdlaktsosko 
kdlaktsam 
kdlaktsonOf &c. 



To show the further euphonic alterations, we will give the 
full inflection of mdngin, in the second and third conjugations, 
from which the corresponding forms of ndmgin and kdlangin 
can be easily abstracted. 

Conjugation II. 

INDEFINITE I. INDEFINITE n. AORI8T. FUTURE. 



wu mddg^skin 


mddg^ske 


mddgigusko 


mdttsigusko 


ni mAdg^in 


mddgfm 


Tnadgigfm 


mdttsigpm 


si • mdtts^gin 


mAtts§g§ 


madgiguno 


mdttsiguno 


dndi madgen 


mddge 


madgige 


mAttsig^ 


ndndi mddguwi 


friddgu 


mddgigu 


mAttsxgu 


sdndi mdttsagei 


mdttsdga 


mAdgega 


^mdttsdga 


Conjugation III. 








icu mdttfskin 


mdttfske 


madgat^sko 


mditat^sko 


ni mattfmtn 


matt^m 


mddgat§m 


mdttat§m 


si mdttin 


mAtt§ 


mddgat§ 


mdttatf 


dndi mdtten 


mdtte 


mddgate 


mdttate 


ndndi mdttuwt 


mdttu 


mddgatu 


mdttatu 


sdndi mdttei 


mdttd 


mddgdta 


mdttdta 



§. 67 As the verbs with the character m, n or n separate into 
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two classes, viz. those euphonicall y changed and those unchanged; 
we now furnish a list of both classes. 



1. List of verbs euphonically 
(u Verbs inflected like namgiuy 
dg^ldmginf " I trouble." 
dmgin, " I lift" 
dagdmgin, ** I make holes in 

planting." 
ddmgint " I hinder." 
demgifif " I permit." 
gdmgin, "I remain behind." 
gurumgint " I prick." 
kdmgin, **I overtake." 
kurumgirif ** I sew a mat." 
Idmgin, " I load " 



changed : 

" I sit r 

lumgifh " I dive." 
r^mgiru " I cover.*" 
suviimgin, "I sip." 
tdmgin, " I fill.*' 
tsdmgirii " I collect." 
ts^mgin, "I descend.'' 
ts^mgin, " I put down." 
tumgin, "I reverence." 
wats^gin, "It behoves me. 
womgin, *' I knock.'' 
ydmgint " I sprinkle.'' 



b. Verbs inflected like mdngin " I draw tight : 



*i 



11 



11 



g^bdngirit ** I mash. 
kamdngin, ** I knead. 
kdngin, " I skim." 
kasdngin, "I consent. 
lengin, "I sleep.*' 
pingin, ** I draw a sword. 
rdngin, '* I lean against." 

c. Verbs inflected like kdlangin, 

bdiigin, *' I knock.' 
fSngin, " I join." 
kdngin, " I stick. ' 



11 



11 



sdngin, "I summon to prayer 

by hoUooing.' 
sungin, ** I whip. 
surungin, ** I open a loop.' 
tdngint " I ascend." 
tungirit ** I squeeze." 



/ • 



mungtn, 



i< 



I draw out.' 



p^rt^ngin, ** I agonize. ' 
rangin, 1 can. 
saddngiriy ** I give alms. 
sdngin, *' I strain." 
sung in, ** I bore." 



11 



" I turn." 

singin, " I scrape.' 
tdngin, "I recollect." 
t sdngin, ** I cover.' 
ts§ngin, " I beckon. 
tsdiiigin, ** I dip in." 
tsungin, ** I cut open." 
yesdngin, ** I castrate.'^ 
gongtn, 1 drive. 



11 
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2. List of verbs not euphonically changed, but inflected regu- 
larly, like those with the character r. 

a. Verbs with m as their character : 



adimgin, "I make a eunuch. 
dmgin, " I grow cold.'' 
h^r§mgin, " I twine yarn.'' 
b^rts^mgin, " I honour." 
(Idmginy " to flow/' 
digdmgin, " I make water." 
hdmgin, *' I cut." 
kdnigin, "I become an adult' 
hp'pmgint " I lop." 
Jcurumgin, ** I bale out." 
Idmgin, " I join." 
Idmgin, " I wash." 

b. Verbs with n as their character : 



ngmgin, *' I break.' 
vdmgin, **I mark. 
nemgirit ** I am silent. 
ngdmgin, **I become lean. 
nger§mgin^ ** I run. 
p^rpngin, ** I open. 
saldmgin, ** I salute. 
sdmgin, ** I rub." 
sdmgin, ** I distribute. 
tdmgin, " I throw. ' 
temgin, **I build." 



M 



1* 



11 



d^langin, **I boil a soup." 
Idldngin, ** I revile." 
Idngin, " I revile." 
pingin, " I put ofi* clothes. 



ntsunghu *'I beg." 
ngdngin% ** I milk." 
sengin, ** I disentangle." 
yingirit ** I breathe." 



nasingin^ *' I dream." 

c. Verbs with n as their character : 

kdrangin, " I approach." I kerangiriy ** I overhear." 

§. 68. The verb panging " I hear," has certain peculiarities 
which distinguish it from pdngin, " I awake," and which con- 
sist in its assuming n before all formative appendages begin- 
ing with fj and in its retaining n before the formative appen- 
dages beginning with g. The last of these two rules, however, 
permits of one exception, the passive participle not being 
pangdta, but pdngdta. In the first conjugation the inflection 
of the chief tenses is as follows : 



INDEFINITE I. 

wti pdngiut 
ni pdnfmin, 



AOMST. 

pdngofikd, 
pdngam, 



FUTURE. 

pdntsosko. 
pdntsam. 
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1^ • 



INDEFINITE I. 

pdntsin 
andi pdnyen 
nandi pdnuwl 
scindi pdntaei 



AORIST. 


FUTURE 


pdngono 


panUono 


pdrig^iye 


pdnUeiye 


pdngou 


pdntsQU 


pangida 


pdntsSda 



4. 69. Special notice must also be taken of the verbs in which 
the termination is preceded by sf or su, and all of which are 
either dissyllabic or polysyllabic. They have this peculiarity, 
that, before the terminations beginning with g and <«, they 
always drop the ^ or u, and that they only retain the s, of the 
terminational ta, so that two s's meet, one radical, the other 
formative ; both of which, according to §.18, are changed 
into 8 before i and e. 

In illustration of these rules we will here give the inflec- 
tion of the verbs kda^gin, ** I draw,^ and tusingin, " I 
rest/' 



INDEFINITE T. 


INDEFINITE 


II. PERFECT. 


AORIST. 


FUTURE. 


wu kdsfngin 


kdsfngi 


kd8fngl 


kdsgoako 


kd8808k6 


ni hd8§npmn 


kdsfnf^n 


kdsfnfmi 


kdsgam 


kd88am 


8% ka88tn 


kd88^ 


kdssi 


kdsgono 


kd880nd 


andi kds^yen 


kd8fnye 


kd8^ye 


kdsgeiyS 


kd88eiy§ 


ndndi kds^nuvn 


kdsfnu 


kd8^uwi 


kdsgou 


kd88QU 


8dndi kdssei 


kd88d 


kd88ei 


kdsgida 


kdsSeda 


wu tu8ungm 


ttt8unge 


tu8ungi 


tu8g68kd 


tU8868k6 


ni tu8'UTif7nin 


tvsun§m 


tii8un§mi 


tu8gam 


tu88am 


81 tU88tn 


tU88§ 


ttl88l 


tusgdno 


tu88dn6 


dndi tu8unyen 


tu8unyi 


tu8unyi 


tti8ge!ye 


tu88eiy^ 


ndndi ttMvnuwl 


tu8unu 


tttsunuwi 


tU8gQU 


tU88QU 


8dndi tu88ei 


tu88d 


tu88ei 


tu8gida 


tusidda 



In the second and third conjugations it will be sufficient, to 
inflect only one verb, and the fourth needs no illustration, as it 
can be easily abstracted from the second. 
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Conjugation II. 










INDEFINITE I. 


INDEFINITE II. PERFECT. 


AORIST. 


FUTURE. 


wu kdsg^skin 


kdsg^ski 


kdsgfski 


kdsgiguskd 


kdssigttskd 


ni kdsg^in 


kdsg§m 


kdsg§ml 


kdsgig§m 


kdssig^m 


it kdssfgin 


kdss^gp 


kdssfgl 


kdsgiguno 


kdsHgund 


dndi kdsffen 


kdsge 


kdsge 


kdsgige 


kdssige 


ndndi kdsguwi 


kdsgu 


kdsguvn 


kasgigH 


kdssigU 


sdndi kdssagei 


kdasaga 


kdssagei 


kdsgiga 


kdssdga 


Conjugation III 


[. 








tvu kdstpskin 


kojst^k^ 


kdst^ski 


kdsgatfsko 


kdstatfsko 


ni kdstfmin 


kdstpn 


kdst^mi 


kdjsgaf§m 


kdstat^ 


H kdstin 


kdst§ 


kdsti 


kd»gat§ 


kdstatp 


dndi kdsten 


kdste 


kdjsti 


kdjsgat^ 


kdstatS 


ndndi kdstuwl 


kdsta 


kdstuwt 


kdsgatu 


kdstatu 


sdndi kdstei 


kdstd 


kdstei 


kdsgdta 


kdstdta 



The following verbs are conjugated in the same manner — 



mfs^ngin, " I decay." 
pesfngin, " I winnow. 
p§rfsfngin, ** I escape. 
t^gpr^s^gin, '* I halt. 
tusfngin, '* I beat,'' 



^1 



It 



*±. tt 



tsvs§ngint ** I vomit. 
w6s§ngin, " I clear from chaff.'* 
vms§ngin, " I cause a camel to 

kneel." 
yesfngiUf *' I go out of the way.^' 



The defective verb tusgfskin, "I set on fire," is inflected 
like the third conjugation of the preceding verbs. 

B, Inflection of Verbs in skin. 

§. 70, Verbs in skin exhibit a far greater variety and multi- 
plicity of forms, than verbs in ngin ; so much so, that, at first 
sight, one might be tempted to say, what has once been asserted 
of the Georgian, that the language has as many conjugations 
as verbs. But if we examine them more closely, we soon find 
that they admit of a distribution into larger or smaller groups. 
The most striking difference in the inflection of verbs in skin 
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from those in ngin consists in the former using prefixes, in seve- 
ral cases, where the latter have suffixes. These cases are, the 
formation of the third person, the characteristic of the aorist 
and future tenses, and of the reflective conjugation. As these 
prefixes occasion several changes in verbs beginning with y, 
the Erst great division of the verbs terminating in skin will be 
that of verbs beginning with y, and verbs beginning other- 
wise. Then both these classes have to be subdivided into, 
1. monosyllabic verby, 2, Verbs monosyllabic in consequence 
of contraction, and 3. polysyllabic verbs. 

I. Inflection of Verbs in skin, not beginning with y. 

a. Such verbs with monosijllabic roots. And these monosyllables 
have again to be divided according to their vowels, viz. 

a. Monosyllabic Roots with the Vowel i. 
§. 71. Of the last-mentioned class, the verb diskin, "I do/' 
may serve as a paradigm. 

Conjugation I. 

INDEFINITE I INDEFINITE II. PERFECT. AORIST. FUTURE. 

tou diskin diske diskl kidisko tsidisko 

ni dtmin dim dtml Mdfm tszd^m 

si tsedin tsfd^ t8§di kido tsido 

dndi diyen diy§ diye kidiy^ tsidiye 

ndndi dtwi dtu dtwl kidu tsidu 

sdndi tsddin tsdd^ tsddi kSdo tSedo 

Conjugation II. ** I make myself,'' e.g> by looking into a mirror. 

wu tfd^skin t§d§8ke t§d§ski katfd^sko tatfdfsko 

ni t^dfmin t§d§m t^d^ml kdtfdfm tdtfdfm 

si tfdin t§d§ t§dl kdt§do tdtfdo 

dndi tedlyen t^diyd t§diye kat^diye tatfdiye 

ndndi t§duwi, t§du t§duwi kdt§dli tdt^du 

sdmdi tddin tdde tddi katddo tatddo 
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Conjugation IV., also with the forms, yeg^d^sMn and yit^- 



dtskin. 

INDEFINITE I. 



INDEFINITE II. 



PERFECT. 



wu yegd^shin yegd^ski yegd^Bki 
ni yegd^min yegd§m yegd^ml 



Si ts^gdin ts^gdf 
dndi yigdin & I / j - 



t8§gdl 

yegdiyen) 
ndndi yegduwt ySgdu yegduwi 

sdndi tsasdgdin \ ^ Hsasdgdl 



\ tsdgdf 



AORIST. 

kigd^skO 

kfgdfm 

kigdo 

kigdiye 

Mgdu 

kesdgdo 



FUTURE. 

taigd^sko 

tsigdfm 

tiigdo 

tsigdiye 

taigdu 
taesdgdo 



Of this class of verbs we only met with two more, viz. 
tiakin, " I suffice/' liskin, " I learn f but the former is only 
used in the first conjugation, and the latter has in the third 
conjugation, not tfl^skin but tfltskin, and in the fourth, not 
yegUskin, but yek^lisktn or yfk^liakin, &c. 

§. 72. 13. Monosyllabic roots vnth the vowel a. 



Conjugation I. 










INDEFINITE I. 


INDEFINITE 11. 


PERFECT. 


AORIST. 


FUTURE* 


WU tdskin 


tdske 


tdskl 


kitasko 


tsttasko. 


ni tdmin 


tdm 


tdmi 


kitdm 


tsitdm. 


ii t8§tei 


ts^td 


tsdtei 


kitd 


tsitd. 


dndi teiyen 


teiye 


teiy^ 


kiteiyi 


tsiteiye. 


ndndi tdwi 


tau 


tdwi 


kitau 


tsitau. 


sdndi tsdtei 


tsdtd 


tsdtei 


kitd 


itsMd 
\ts^dtd* 










Conjugation III 


•• 








wu tftaskin 


tftaske 


t^taskl 


kdtftasko 


tdtftaskd 


ni thiamin 


tftdm 


tf^tdml 


kdtftdni 


idtftdm 


si t§tei 


t§td 


t§tei 


kdtftd 


tdtftd 


dndi t§teiyen 


t^teiye 


t^teiye 


kdtfteiye 


tdtpteiye 


ndndi t§tdwi 


tftau 


t^tdwi 


kdt^tau 


tdtptau 


sdndi tdtei 


tdtd 


tdtei 


kdtftd 


tdt^td 
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The fourth conjugation is inflected according to the first, and 
has in the first indeGnite, yig^tdskin and yitftdskin; in the 
aorist, kig^tdsko and kit^tdskd; and in the future fsiff^tdsko and 
tsitetdsko' 

It must be remarked, that the a of the root is sometimes 
pronounced so obtusely, as to sound almost like an o. 

Other verbs conjugated like tdskin^ ** I catch,'' are : 
bdskin, "I pound;" bdskin, "I mount;" and gdskin, "I 
follow." 

7. Monosyllabic Roots iJuith the Vowel u. 

§. 73. This class, like the preceding one, has in several 
forms an i added to the vowel of the root, and united with it 
into a diphthong. The verb ruskifit " I see,"^ will serve as a 
paradigm, and the verbs inflected like it are ; buskin, *' I eat,'* 
mtiskin, *' I put on a shirt ;" but the verb nuskifh " I die," 
deviates so much from the above, that its inflection must be 
given separately. 



Conjugation I. 










INDEFINITE I. 


INDEFINITE I] 


[. PERFECT. 


AORIST. 


FUTURE. 


wu ruskin 


ruske 


ruskl 


kirusko 


tsuruskd 


ni r^min 


rum 


r&mi 


kirum 


tsicrum 


si tsvrui 


ts'&ru 


tsurui 


kifH 


tsuru 


dndi ruiyen 


)*uiye 


7nitye 


kiruiye 


tsuruiy^ 


ndndi rAwf 


rU 


riuwl 


kim 


tsuru 


sdndi tsdrui 


tsdru 


tsdrui 


k/ru 


tseru ktsaru 


wu nuskin 


nieske 


n^skl 


kamisko 


tsdnusko 


ni n'&nvin 


num 


niiml 


kdnum 


tsdnum 


si nui 


nu 


nui 


kdnH 


tsdnu 


dndi nuiyen 


nuiye 


nuiye 


kdnuiyi 


tsdnuiyS 


ndndi n4wl 


nu 


n4wl 


kdnu 


tsdnU 


sdndi sdnui 


sdnH 


sdnui 


kdsunU 


tsdsunu 



K 
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Conjugation IV. 

INDEFINITE I. INDEFINITE H. 

tcu turuskin turusM 

ni turumin turum 

81 turui turn 

dndi turuiyen t'&ruiy^ 

ndndi iuruwl iurU 

sdndi tdrui tdru 



PERFECT. 


AORIST. 


FUTURE. 


turusJd 


kdturuskd 


taitiruskd 


turuml 


kdturum 


tdturtmh 


tu?^i 


kdturU 


tdturU 


t^ruiye 


kdturuiye 


tdturuiye 


turuwl 


kdturu 


tdturu 


tdrui 


kdttiru 


tdturu 



b. Verbs which are either monosyllabic in consequence of contract 
Hon, or dissyllabh in consequence of the characteristic of 
the second or third conjugation. 

§. 74, We have here a class of verbs which had perhaps 
better be considered as defective, i. e. as either the second or 
the third conjugation of obsolete verbs in ngin. This opinion 
appears to be borne out by the circumstance^ that a number of 
them are still inflected regularly as the second and third conju- 
gations of the verbs in nyin. Others, however, are inflected as 
if they were original verbs in skin, i.e, like those in §. 75 
This double mode of inflection forms the principle on which 
these verbs are divided into two classes. 

Of the first class, the following are inflected like the third 
conjugation of verbs in nyin : adfmt^skin, " I reflect ;" tdm- 
t§8kin, "I stretch myself;" and the following like the second 
conjugation, 



bandy f skin, "I help." 
fffrSyfskinf " I lean against." 
ndfffskin, "I overtake," 
pddyfskin, " I go astray," 
pddy^skin, "I draw to myself." 



r6y§skin. *' I hang. 
8abdy§8kin, " I meet.»» 
s^byfskin, **I forget." 
t^kkpskin " I lean, bring near.'' 
tsfkk^skin, "I hasten." 



Of the second class, where it is possible, however, that 
the second syllable t^ and y^ is in many cases radical, 
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the following may formally be considered as the third con- 
jugation of verbs ill ngin : — 

ddtf skint " I sew/' 
g^rtfskin, " I divide/ 
g'&t^skin, "I draw. 
kutfsktn, "I bring. 



** 



ndifskin, "I plant.'' 
ndt^skirij "I send." 
pfrt^skin, *' I cut with a sickle. 
iirtfskiny "I flay.^' 



And the following as the second conjugation : — 



kefffskin, "I divide. 
luff^akin, " I come out. ' 
mdfffskin, "I take. 
nefffskin, "I mind/' 



rdgiskiuy " I like. 
sag f skin, "I unload. 
sang f skin, "I raise." 
sdgfskin, '* I put down. 



Most of this class of verbs are frequently contracted, in 
the first person, so that we have, e>g., mdskin, kimasko, tsifnasho, 
for mag f skin, kimdg^sko, tsimdg^sko; and ndskin, kindsko, 
tsindsko, for ndtfskin, kindt§skd, tsindt^sko, &c. 

In illustration of what is stated above, we will now give 
the inflection of two verbs out of each class, and then add 
that of gdgfskin, " I enter,*' which, in several respects, differs 
from them. 



INDEFINITE I. 


INDEFINITE II. 


AORIST. 


FUTURE. 


wu ddfmt^kin 


ddfmt^ske 


ddfmgdtfsko 


dd^mtdt^sko 


ni dd^mt^min 


dd^mt§m 


dd^gdtpm 


ddfmtdtfm 


si ddfmtin 


ddimt§ 


ddfmgdtf 


ddfmtdt^ 


dndi dd^mtin 


dd§mte 


dd§mgdti 


dd^fdti 


ndndi ddfmtuwl 


dd4mtu 


ddpmgdtit 


dd^mtdtU 


sdndi dd§mtei 


dd^mta 


dd^mgdta 


ddpmtdta 


wu ndg^kin 


ndg§ske 


ndgigpsko 


ndtszgfskd 


ni ndg§min 


ndg§m 


ndgig^m 


ndtsigfm 


si ndtsfgin 


ndts^g§ 


ndgigwaO 


ndtsigund 


dndi ndgen 


ndge 


ndgigi 


ndtsigi 


ndndi ndguwi 


ndgU 


ndgigH 


ndtsigu 


sdndi ndtsagei 


ndtsaga 


ndgiga 


ndti^ga 
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INDEFINITE I. 

vnc ndtfskin 
ndt§min 
tsendtin 

to 

dndi ndten 
ndndi ndtum 
sdndi tsandtin 

tmc mdfffskin 
ni mdfffmin ' 
si ts^mdgin 
dndi mdg^n 
ndndi ndguwl 
sdndi tadmdgin 



INDEFINITE n. 



vm 


• gag^skin 


ni 


gdg^min 


St 


gdgin 


dndi 


gdg^n 


ndndi 


gdguwi 




(tsagdgin 


sdndi 


{gagdgin 




Itdmui 



ndtfski 

ndt§m 

tsfndi^ 

ndu 

ndtU 

tsandt§ 

mdgfiske 

mdg^m 

ts^mdgp 

nidge 

mdgu 

tsdmdg§ 

gdg^ske 
gdg^m 

9dg§ 
gdgi 
gdgU 
(tsagdg§ 

(g^^gdgp 

[tdmu 



AORIST. 

kindt^sko 

kindt^m 

kindto 

kindte 

kindtu 

kendto 

kimdg§skd 

kimdg^m 

Minogo 

kimage 

kimagii 

k^mogo 

kargdgesko 

kargdg§m 

kargdgo 

kargdge 

kargdgu 

kasargdgo 

katumuf 



FUTUBE. 

tsindt^sko 

tsindt^m 

tsindto 

tsindte 

tsindtu 

tsandtO 

tsimdg^sko 

tsimdg§m 

tUmogo 

tsimage 

tsimagu 

tsdmogo 

tsargdgpsko 

t8argdg§m 

tsargdgo 

tsargdge 

tsargdgu 

tsasargdgo 

tatumu 



c. Polysyllabic Verbs whose initial is not y. 

In order fully to . exhibit the inflection of these verbs, we 
shall have to subdivide them in the following manner : — 

a. Polysyllabic verbs whose second vowel is either ^ or u, and 
whose initial consonant is neither g, nor k^ nor p. 



§. 75. This subdivision of the polysyllabic verbs may be 
considered as exhibiting the regular inflection, whereas the 
following subdivisions exhibit deviations from the regular 
inflection. The two verbs lad§skin, " I sell,'" and lifuskint *' I 
guard,'' may serve as paradigms. 
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INDEFINITE I. INDEFINITE D 

tvu lad^kin ladfske 


:. PERFECT. 

lad§ski 


AORIST. 

kilad^sko 


FUTURE. 

tsilad^skd 


ni lad§min Idd^m 


Iddfmi 


kildd^m 


tsildd§m 


a tsflddin ts^lddfi 


tsflddJ 


kildd>d 


tsilddo 


dndi laden lade 


Iddi 


kilddB 


tsilddi 


ndndi Idduwl Iddu 


Idduwi 


kilddu 


tsilddu 


sdndi tsalddin taaldd^ 


tsalddl 


kelddo 


tSalddd 


vm lifuskfin lifuski 


lifuskl 


kiliftisko 


tsilifuskd 


ni lifumin lifum 


lifumi 


kilifum 


tsiltfum 


si tsfhfin t8§Ufo 


t8§ltfi 


kiUfo 


tsilifo 


dndi Ufen life 


life 


kilife 


tsilife 


ndndi Ufuwl lifu 


Ufuwl 


kilifu 


tsilifu 


sdndi tmlifin tsalifo 


tsaltfl 


keltfo 


tselifo 


Conjugation III. 






• 


wu tfladfskin t^lad^sM 


tflad^ski 


katflad^sko 


tatflad^sko 


rd tfldd^min t§ldd§m 


t§ldd§ml 


katplad^m 


tatflddfm 


si tflddin t^lddo 


tflddi 


kat§lddd 


tat^lddo 


dndi f bidden t^ldde 


tfldde 


katfldds 


tat§ldde 


ndndi t§ldduwl t§lddu 


tfldduwl 


kat^lddu 


tat^lddu 


sdndi talddin talddo 


talddl 


katalddo 


tatfldd,d 


wu t§lifu8kin t§lif'&ske 


t§lifu8la 


katflifusko 


tat§lifu8kd 


ni t^lifumin t^lifum 


t§lifuml 


kat§lifum 


tat§Ufum 


si t§lifin t§Ufu 


t§lifl 


kat^lifo 


tat^UfO 


dndi t§lifen tflife 


t^life 


kat§life 


tat^lif^ 


ndndi tflifv/wl t§lifu 


tfUfuwl 


kat^Ufu 


tat^lifu 


sdndi talifin talifu 


talifi 


kat§l{fo 


tat^Ufo 



In the first person plural the verb lifuskin has the follow- 
ing forms, in addition to those given above : lifuiyint lifuiy^f 
kilifuiye, tsilifuiye* And if the initial vowel of a verb is o 
or w, the vowel of the prefix is influenced by it, according to 
§. 12 ; thus the verb ror^skin, " I take out," has in the third 
per. sing., tsurSrin, tsurSr^, tswori, kirorot tsiroro, and in pL 
tsororin, tsoro^'f, tsor&t^ km^Sro, tso7'Srd. 
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Additional verbs, inflected like lad^skin, are, Idrpakin, " I 
rejoice f ' mbdrfskin, ** I am tired ;" ndnd^skin, ** I bite ;' 
dSrfskin, "I pick;'' rSr^skin, "I take out," and the verbs 
constituting the second class of §. 74 ; also the verb mirfskiut 
**I recover,'' but the latter, in the third person, with the 
bye -forms, tsfmSnn, tsavi^rin, ts^mir^, tsamir^. 

The verbs inflected like lifiiskin are : rqmbuskin, " I pay ;" 
tdmbushint ** I taste." 

)8. Polysyllabic verbs whose initial consonant is either y, 
A, or p. 

§, 76. The verbs which begin with g do not differ in inflection 
from those of the preceding paragraph, except in the Aorist 
tense of the first conjugation, whose characteristic prefix is gi 
instead of ki^ and throughout the third conjugation, where the 
characteristic sharp mute becomes the corresponding flat one. 
The peculiarity of the verbs beginning with k and p consists in 
the change of these sharp mutes into the corresponding flat 
ones, whenever they are preceded by a formative sharp mute, 
viz. in the 3d per. sing, and pi. of the first conjugation^ and 
throughout the third conjugation, but not in the fourth. To 
illustrate this, we now give the inflection of the three verbs : 
gdmbtiskin, " I scratch ;" • kdrfskin, ** I tattoo ;" and p^rtfskin, 
" I pluck." 

Conjugation I. 

INDEFINITE I. INDEFINITE II. PERFECT. AORIST. FUTURE. 

wu gdmbuskin gdmbtiske gdmbuski gigdrnhuako tsigdmbuskd 

ni gdmbumin gdmbum gdmbumi gigdmbum tsigdrnbum 

81 t8§gdmbin tspgdmbu tsfgdmbi gtgdmbo tsigdmbd 

dndi gdmben gdmbe gdmbe gigdmbe tsigdwhe 

ndndi gdwhuwl gdrnbn gdmbuwl gigdwhn Uigdmhu 

sdndi tsagdmbin Uagdmbu tsagdmbz gegdmbo tsegdmbo 
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INDBFINITE I. 


INDEFINITE I] 


[. PERFECT. 


AORIST. 


FUTURE. 


wu kdr^skin 


kdr^ski 


kdr^skl 


kigdrfskd 


tsigdrfskd 


ni kdr§min 


kdrpn 


kdr^mi 


kigdrfm 


tsigdr§m 


a tsfgdrin 


ts§gdr§ 


t8§gdrl 


kigdro 


tsigdrd 


dndi kdrin 


kdri 


kdre 


kigdrS 


tsigdri 


ndndi Jcdruwl 


kdrU 


kdruwl 


higarU 


tsigdrU 


sdndi taagdrin 


t8agdr§ 


tsagdrl 


kegdro 


tsagdro 


t€U p^rt^kin 


pprt^ski 


p^rt^ski 


kibprt^sko 


tsib^rt^ko 


ni p^^min 


p^H^m 


p^rt^ml 


kib^rt^TJt 


tsib^rt^m 


si tsfh^rtin 


ts^b^rt^ 


ts^b^rtl 


kib^rt 


tsib^rto 


dndi p^rtin 


p^rte 


pirte 


kib^rtd 


tsib^rti 


ndndi p§rtuwl 


p^rtU 


p^rtuwl 


kibfrtU 


tsib^U 


sdndi taab^rtin 


tsab^rtf 


tsab^rtl 


keb^rto 


tsabirtd 


Conjugation III. 








wu d^gdmbusMri 


\ d^gamhuske d^gambusld kad^gambvskd tad^gamhmkd 


ni dfgamhumin d^gdmbum degarnbumi kad^gdrribum tad^garnhum, 


a d^gambtn 


d^gdmbu 


d^gambz 


kad^gdmbo 


tad^gdmbo 


dndi d^gdmhen 


d§gdmhe 


dfgdmbs 


kad§gdmbi 


tadfgdmis 


ndnd idegdmbuwl 


d^gdmbu 


d^gdmbuwi kad^dwhu 


tad^gdmbn 


sdndi dagdmbin. 


dagdmbu 


dagdmhi 


kad^gdmbd 


tad^gdwid 


ton t^gdr^aJdn 


t^gdrfske 


tfgdr^ski 


katfgdr^sko 


tategdr^skf> 


ni t§gdr§min 


t^gdrpm 


t^gdr^ml 


katpgdr^m 


tat§gdr§m 


si t§gdrin 


t§gdr§ 


t^gdrl 


katfgdro 


tatfgdro 


dndi t^gdren 


t§gdr^ 


tfgdre 


katfgdr^ 


tat§gdre 


ndndi t^gdruvn 


t§gdru 


tfgdruwl 


katfgdrU 


tat^gdrii 


sdndi tagdrin 


tagdr^ 


tagdri 


ketagdro 


tatagdro 


wu t^bfrt^skin 


t^b^rt^ski 


tfb^rt^skl 


kat^b^^skd 


tat^bp*t^sh> 


ni t^bfrtfmin 


tfb^rtfm 


t^ib^^ml 


kat§b^fm 


tatfb^rt^m 


si t§b^rtin 


tfb§rt§ 


tfb^rit 


kat§b^rt6 


tat§b^rt6 


dndi t§h§rt^n 


t§b§rt^ 


t§b^i 


kat§b^rU 


tat^b^rte 


ndndi t§b§rtuwl 


t§b§rtu 


t§bfrtuwi 


katfbfrtu 


tat^b^rtU 


sdndi tab^rtin 


tabprt^ 


tab^rtl 


katab^rto 


tatab^rto 
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Conjugation IV. 

INDEFINITE I. INDEFINITE n. 

wu yit^gdmbu' yit§gd'nibu'' 
skin, &c, sk^, &c. 

tim yit§kdrf' yit^kdre- 
skint &c. skit &c. 

wu yig§pirt§- yig^pirt^- 
skirii &c. ski, &c. 



PERFECT. 


APRIST. 


FUTURE. 


yitpgdrnhu- 


kttpgdmbu' 


tsit§gdmbu 


ski, &c. 


sko, &c. 


sko, &c. 


yit§kdr§- 


kitpkdr§- 


tsitpkdrp- 


ski, &c. 


sko, &c. 


sko, &c. 


yigpp^rtp' 


kigppirtp- 


t^gppirtp- 


ski, &c. 


sko, &c. 


sko, &c. 



Other verbs, inflected like gdrtibtiskin, are : gddpskin, " I 
murmur ;" gdnd§skin, "I lick;" g^^^kin, " I shake f' g^r^kin, 
'*I gnawf girtpskin, "I separate."' 

Like kdrpskin : kegpskin, " I divide ;" k§ndfskm$ " I tie a 
child on the back ;'*'* kSrpskin, " I ask f only that the prefix 
3d per. sing, of this last verb is tsu, instead of tsp. 

Like pfrt^skin : pdndpskin, " I get." 

7. Polysyllabic verbs whose second syllable is sp> 

§. 77. This class corresponds to those verbs in ngin 
which are enumerated in §. 69. They are only two in 
number, viz. kdspskin, "I run," and isfskin, **I come;" but 
they differ so much from one another, that the inflection of 
both must be given in full. 



INDEFINITE I. 


INDEFINITE IT. 


. PERFECT. 


AORIST. 


FUTURE. 


tou kdsfskm 


kdsfske 


kdspski 


kigdspsko 


tsigdspsko 


ni kdspnin 


kdspm 


kdsfmi 


kigds§m 


tsigdspm 


si tspgdsin 


tsfgdsp 


ts§gdsl 


kigdso 


tsigdso 


f ,. Skdsfym^ 
andt ] ,,,. 
^ kassen 


kdsye & 


kdsyi & 


kigdsyi & 


tsigdsye & 


kdssi 


kdssi 


kigdssi 


tsigdssi 


ndndi kdsuvn 


kdsu 


kdsuwi 


kigdsU 


tsigdsU 


sdndi tsagdsin 


tsagdsp 


tsagdsl 


kegdso 


tsagdsd 


wu tspskin 


isfski 


is§skl 


kddisko 


tsddisko 


ni cspmtn 


tspm 


ts§mi 


kddim 


tsrddim 


si tsin 


is§ & ISO 


isi 


kddio 


tsddid 
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INDEFINITE I. INDEFINITE II. PERFECT. 



dndt tsyin (aye 
ndndi isuiot isU 



sdndi isei 



tsye 



fa 



uwi 



taa 



taei 



AORIST. 

ckddiy^ & 
(kdaye 
ikddiyu & 
\kdaaU 

ikdaao & 
kdayo 



FUTURE. 



taadiye & 
tadayi 
taddiyH & 
tadaaU 
tadaao & 
• tadayo 



S. Polysyllabic verbs inserting r between the prefixes and 
the root. 

§. 78. There are three verbs belonging to this class, viz. 
hc^uBkm^ " I am cooked ;"' degdakin. '* I remain ; and gir^akin, 
" I tie.^' They all insert r in the aorist and future tense, 
but in the third person singular and plural, only gir^akin^ and 
in the plural bdf^akin. The insertion of r unites them into 
one class, but as each has also some other peculiarities, we 
must give the inflection of all of them. 



INDEFINITE I. 


INDEFINITE IT. PERFECT. 


AORIST. 


FUTURE. 


vm 


bdfuakin 


bdfuake 


bdfuakl 


« 

karfdfuakd 


taarfdfuako 


ni 


bdfumin 


bdfum 


bdfuml 


karfdfum 


taarfdfum 


at 


bdfin 


bdfu 


bdfi 


karfdfo 


taar/dfo 


dndi 


bdfen 


bdfe 


bdfi 


karfdfe 


taarfdfe 


ndndi 


bifuwl 


bdfu 


bdfwwl 


karfdfu 


taarfdfu 




ftaabdfin 


taabdfu 


taabdfl 


\kaaarfdf6 


taaaarfdfo 


adndi 


Itaarbdfin 


taarbdfu 


taarhdft 


) 






habdfin 


babdfu 


babdfl 


> 




wu 


degdakin 


degdaM 


degdakl 


kargdakd 


• 

taargdako 


ni 


degdmtn 


degdm 


degdml 


kdrgam 


tadrgam 


at 


digei 


digd 


digei 


kdrgo 


tadrgd 


dndi 


digeiyen 


degeiye 


degeiye 


kargeiyi 


taargeiyh 


ndndi 


degdwl 


digau 


degdwl 


kdrgou 


tadrgou 


adndi 


ddqui 


ddgu 


ddgui 


rkdrgaScka-tadrgu & 








* , 


( aargu 


taaaargu 
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IN] 


DBFIBnTE I. 


INDEFINITE I 


I. PERFECT. 


AORIST. 


FUTURE 


tou 


gir^Mn 


gir§8ke 


gir§8]d 


kirgir§8k6 


tSigir^kd 


ni 


gir^in 


gir§m 


gtr^ml 


kirgirpm 


t8irgir§m 


St 


ts^rgirin 


t8frgSr§ 


ts^rgerl 


kirgiro 


tsirgiro 


dndi 


gir^ 


girS 


gire 


MrgirS 


tsirgiri 


ndndi 


giruvn. 


girU 


giruwi 


hirgirU 


tSirgiru 


sdndi 


taargirin 


tsargir^ 


tsargiri 


kergird 


tSargiro 



The e of gir§8hin is often changed in the third person into 
f, as ts^girin, tmrgirin, &e. Degdskin is • only used in the 
first conjugation; bafu8kin has in the fourth conjugation, 
yit^hafuskin, and then means ** to cook," transitive. Oir^kin 
has in the fourth conjugation, yirgir^kin, and the third con- 
jugation we suhjoin in full. 



INDEFINITE I. 



INDEFINITE II. PERFECT. 



AORIST. 



FUTURE. 



tou 
ni 



8t 



t^rgir§8kin 
t^rgir^min 
tmrgirin 
dndi t§rgir^ 
ndndi t§rginml 
sdndi targirin 



t§rgir^8kS 

t§rgir§m 

t^rgir^ 

t§rgir^ 

tfrgirU 

targir§ 



t§rgir^ki 

tfrgirfml 

t§rge7^ 

t^rgire 

t§rgiruwl 

targirl 



katfrgir§8kd tat§rgir^kd 
kat^rgir§m tatfrgirpm 
katfrgiro tat^rgiro 
kat^rgir^ tat^rgir^ 
kat^rgiru tat^rgirU 
katargiro tatargiro 



e. The verb wdr^sMn, ** I am sick. 

§. 79. This verb is properly regular, and the forms which 
are peculiar to it arose simply from the euphonic changes to 
which w is liable. We now give its full inflection. 



INDEFINITE I. 

tou wdr^8kin 

ni wdr^min 

si tstcdrin 

dndi wdren 

ndndi wdruwl 

, ,. ^tsawdrin 
sanat 



INDEFINITE II. PERFECT. 



wdr§8ki 
wdr^m 
t8ti4r§ 
wdri 
wdru 
tsawdr^ & 
t kt8Qudrin t8Qtidr§ 



wdr^ki 
wdr§ml 
t8tidrz 
wdrS 
wdruwl 
tsawdrl & 
tsQudrt 



AORIST. 

kiwdr§8kd 

Mwdr^ 

kiwdro 

kiwdre 

kiwdrU 

kiwdro 



FUTURE. 

t8^dr§8kd 

t8udr§m 

tSddrO 

tsudre 

tSudrU 

tsdwdrO 
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2. Inflection of verbs in skin, beginning with y. 
a. Such verbs with monosyllabic roots. 

§. 8a This class contains only two verbs, one with the 
vowel «, and the other with the vowel §, viz. yiskin, " I give/' 
and ySsktn, " I drink ;" but they differ so much from each 
other, that it will be necessary to inflect them both. They 
only occur in the first conjugation. 



nrDEFimTE t. 


DIDKFIMITB 


II. PRRFECT. 


AORIST. 


FUTUBB. 


t€U 


yiskin 


yiski 


yiskl 


kisko 


tsiskd 


ni 


yimin 


yim 


ytmi 


k&m 


tsem 


>>• 

St 


tsln 


tsd 


tti 


keino 


tseino 


dndi 


yiyin 


yty& 


yiyi 


keiyi 


ts^ye 


ndndi 


y4vn 


yu 


ydwi 


kigu 


tsiou 


sdndi 


tsddin 


tsdd^ 


tsddl 


kido 


tsido 


wu 


yiskin 


yiski 


yiskl. 


kisko 


tsisko 


ni 


ydmin 


yam 


yaml 


Mam 


tsam 


81 


tsei 


tsd 


tsei 


kea 


tsd 


dndi 


yeiyin 


yiy^yeiye yety^ 


kiye 


tsiye 


ndndi 


ydtot 


yau 


ydwl 


kiau 


tsau 


sdndi 


tsdaei 


tsdsd 


tsdsei 


kisa 


tsesd 



§. 81. b. The verb ydskin, or ydt§skin, " I carry/* corre- 
iponds to the verbs in §. 74, and is conjugated as follows — 



INDEFINITE I. 


INDEFINITE D 


[. PEM*ECT. 


AORIST. 


FUTURE. 


{ydekin 
(ydt^kin 


ydskS 


ydski 


kedsko 


tsdsko 


ydt§ski 


ydt§ski 


kedtfsko 


tsdt^kd 


ni ydt§min 


ydtfm 


ydt§mi 


kedt§m 


tsdt§m 


si isdtin 


tsdt^ 


tsdti 


kedto 


tsdto 


dndi ydten 


ydti 


ydti 


kedt^ 


tsdt^ 


ndndi ydttml 


ydtu 


ydtuwi 


kedtU 


tsdtu 


sdndi tsasdtin 


tsdsdt^ 


tsasdtl 


kesdto 


tsasdtd 
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c. Polysyllabic verbs in skin, beginning with y. 

§. 82. fhis class of verbs must again be subdivided according 
to the different formation of the third person in the Indefinite I: — 
part of them, i.e. all those whose last radical vowel is a, employ- 
ing i for this purpose, which then unites with the^'radical a into 
the diphthong ei; and part of them, t.e. all those whose last 
radical vowel is either p or u, using the termination n, which 
then invariably changes the preceding ^ or w into t. But a^ 
most of the verbs constituting these two classes have also some 
other peculiarities^ especially in forming the aorist and future 
tenses, it will be necessary to give the inflection of more than 
one verb from each class. 

a. Polysyllabic verbs whose last radical vowel is a. 

§. 83. Three verbs will be required to illustrate the inflection 
of this class, viz. yakkdraskin, " I teach,'^ (probably itself the 
causative conjugation of kardskin, " I read,^') yesdskin, ** I re- 
pair," yirgdskin, " I add.^^ The minor differences in the in- 
flection of these three verbs seem to depend on the vowel 
directly after the initial y, viz. a, e, ^, which undergo different 
changes. After the first of these three verbs yangangdsHnt 
**I mimic," is inflected, after the second: yis^rdskint "I 
cough ;" yets^rdskin, ** I believe ;" but the third stands by 
itself. 



INDEFINITE I. INDEFINITE II. PERFECT. AORIST. FUTURE. 

wu yakkdraskin yakkdraske yakkdraski keakkdraskd tSakkdrasko 
ni yakkdrdmin yakkdrdm ydkkdrdml keakkdrdm tSakkdrdm 
si tsakkdrei tsakkdrd tsakkdrei kiakkdrd tsakkdrd 

, {yakkdreiyen yakkdreiyi yakkdreiy^ keakkdreiyi tsakkdreiye 

\ &yakkdrin Scyakkdre & yakkdre 
ndndi yakkdrdwi yakkdy^au yakkdrdwi kiakkdrau tsakkdrau 
, ,. (tsakkdrei & tsakkdrd & tsakkdrei & kSakkdrd & tsesakkdrd 
I tsasakkarei tsasakkard tsasakkdrei kesakkdrd 
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IBTOfiFINITB I. 


INDBFimTE II 


• PERFECT. 


AORIST. 


FUTURE. 


wu 


ye8d8kin 


y^8d8ke 


yisdakl, 


kea8d8kd 


t8ia8d8kd 


ni 


ya8dmin 


ydsdm 


y^sdml. 


kiasdm 


tiiasdm 


8% 


t8d8ei 


t8d8d 


t8d8eif 


kiasd 


tsiasd 


dndi 


yi8eiyen 


yiseiye 


yeseiyif 


ki8eiye 


isiseiyi 


ndndi 


yasdvn 


ydsau 


ya8dwh 


kiasau 


t8ia8au 




{t8d8ei & 
\t8a8d8ei 


tsdsd k 


t8d8ei & 


kia8d Si 


t8ia8d & 


adndi 


t8a8d8d 


tsasdseu 


kesdsd 


tsesdsd 


wu 


yirgdshin 


yirgdsk^ 


yirgdaki 


kirgd8kd 


tairgdsko 


ni 


yirgdmin 


yirgdm 


yirgdmi 


kirgdm 


tHrgdm 


8% 


t8^gei 


ts^rgd 


ts^rgei 


Mrgd 


Uirgd 


dndi 


yirgeiyen 


yirgdye 


yirgeiye 


kirgeiyi 


tsirgeiye 


ndndi 


yirgdwl 


yirgau 


yirgdwl 


hirgau 


tstrgau 


ftn/n/li 


(t8drgei & 
\t8a8drgei 


tsdrga & 


tsdrgei & 


kesdrgd 


tsesdrgd 


XHAilvnMV 


t8a8drgd 


tsasdrgei 







Of the third and fourth conjugations we only give the first 
person, as the others can be easily formed, and are of very rare 
occurrence. 



Conjugation III. 








iNSBPiNrnB I. 


INDEFINITE II. 


AORIST. 


FUTURE. 


V3U takkdraskin 


takkdraske 


katakkdrasko 


tatakkdrasko 


wu tasdskin 

• 


tasddc^ 


katftdsko 


tatftd8kd 


^DU t^rgdskin 


t^rgdske 


kat^rgdskd 


tat^gdskd 



C(Mijugation. IV. 

wu yit^yakkdraskin yit^yakkdraskS yitfkiakkdraskd yit^tiakkdraskd 
wu yit^yesdskin yit^yisdski yit^Masdsko yit^tiiasdsko 
wu yit^yirgdskin yit^yirgdsk^ kit^kirgdsko tsitftsirgdsko 

fi. Polysyllabic verbs whose last radical vowel is §, i, or u. 
aa. Such verbs with a for their first vowel. 

§. 84. Of this class of verbs yargdl^skin, " I mind ;*' ydm- 
buskinf**! beget;'' yardug^skin, ** I accompany f' ydrugfskin, 
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** I redeem f ' are all inflected alike, but ydkfskin, " I put, 
deviates in several points. 



tvu 


INDEFINITE I. 

yargdl^skin 


INDEFINITE I 

^ yargdl§8ki 


[. PERFECT. 

i yargdl§8ki 


AORIST. 

kergdl^skd 


FUTURE. 

tiergdl^skd 


ni 


yargdl^min 


yargdl§m 


yargdl^i 


kergdl^m 


t8srgal§m 


V • 

81 


tsargdlin 


t8argdl§ 


tsargdli 


kergdld 


ts§rgdl6 


dndi 


yargdlen 


yargdU 


yargdii 


kergdli 


ts^rgdU 


ndndi 


yargalv/m 


yargdlu 


yargdluwi 


kergdlu 


taergalil 


stnvt/i^ 


(tsargdlin & tsargdlp & tsargdli Si 


kesargalo 


tiesargdld 


OxJLiVKmv 


Xtsasargdlin 


t8a8argdl§ tsasargali 






vm 


ydk^skin 


ydk§8ke 


ydk^ski 


Mak^sko 


tiiak^skd 


ni 


yak^min 


ydk§m 


ydk^mi 


kiak^m 


tsiakfm 


8i 


tsdkin 


Udk§ 


tsdkl 


Makd 


tsiako 


dndi 


yeken 


yiM 


yike 


kiki 


tUkA 


ndndi 


ydkuwl 


ydkd 


ydkuwl 


kiaku 


tSiaku 


adndi 


tsasdkin 


tsasdk^ 


tsaadkl 


kesdko 


tsesdkd 



Of the third and fourth conjugation it will be sufficient to 
give merely the first person. 



INDEFINITE I. INDEFINITE 11. PERFECT. 



AORIST. 



FUTURE. 



tjou targdl^skin targdl^sk^ targdl^ski katargdl^sko tatargdl^skd 

vm tdk^skin tdk§8ks tdk^skl katag^sgd tatak^kd 

vm yitfyargdlfskin ski ski yit§kergdl§skO yitptsergal§skd 

vm yit^ydk^skin ske ski yit§geag§sk6 yit^tiakpskd 

1313. Such verbs with e and i for their first vowel. 

§. 85. We only met with two verbs of this description, 
viz. yets^skin, " I kill/' and yifuskin, *' I buy f the inflection 
of both of which must be given. 



IND 


EIINITE I. 


INDEFINITE n. 


PERFECT. 


AORIST. 


FUTURE. 


WU 


yetsfskin 


yets^ske 


yits^sJd 


Mts^skd 


tsets^sko 


ni 


yits^min 


yits^ 


yits^ml 


kks§m 


tsits^m 


St 


tsksin 


t8its§\ 


tsitsi 


kitso 


tsitsd 


dndi 


yitsin 


yitsi 


ykU 


kkse 


tsitsi 


ndndi 


' yitsti/wl 


yetsic 


yStsuwl 


ketsU 


tsitsu 


sdndi 


tsesesin 


tseshp 


tses^sl 


kesSsd 


tsesiso 
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INDEFINITE I. 


INDEFINITE II. 


PERFECT. 


AORIST. 


FUTURE. 


wu 


yifmkin 


yifmki 


yifuBkl 


keifmkb 


tseifuako 


ni 


ytfumin 


yifum 


yifumi 


keifum 


taeifum 


Si 


tS^in 


tSifn 


tsifl 


keifd 


tseifd 


dndi 


yifin 


W^ 


y¥^ 


keifi 


tadfe 


ndndi 


yifutvi 


ytfH 


yifuwl 


keifa 


Udfu 


sdndi 


UdSifin 


tadsifu 


tsdSifl 


Maifo 


tadSifO 



The fourth conjugation is formed as usual ; in the third, 
yifuskin does not occur, and yHs^sMn loses its radical 89 and 
becomes tet^skith *' I kill myself 



INDEFINITE I. 


INDEFINITE H 


PERFECT. 


AORIST. 


FUTURE. 


wu tit^skin 


m^ki 


tit^skl 


kaiit^sko 


tatit^skd 


ni tit^in 


tit^m 


tit§mi 


katit^m 


tatitfm 


Hi titin 


tit§ 


titi 


katito 


tatit§ 


dndi tiUn 


tiu 


tits 


katitS 


tatits 


ndndi tituwl 


titn 


titutof 


katitu 


tatitu 


sdndi tetitin 


tetitff 


tetiti 


katita 


tatita 



77. Such verbs with ^ or u for their first vowel. 

§. 86. There is only one verb with the vowel §, viz. y^m- 
bieluskin, " I fill/' and three with the vowel u, viz. yundiiskin, 
'* I swallow f ' yuniskinf " I fall," and ytitDilr§8kinf or yiwiir^skin, 
"I laugh," the inflection of all of which had better be given, 
as it presents some minor differences in each case. 



INDEFINITE I. 



INDEFINITE 11. 



WU y^mbiiluskin y^mbMuskS 
nu y^mhulumin y^vMlum 
si tsumbulin tsumbul^ 
dndi y^mbulen y§mbule 
ndndi y^mMluwl y^mh'&ln 
sdndi tsasambulin tsasambul^ 



PERFECT. AORIST. 

y^mbtilusM kimbUluskd 
y^mbtduml kirribulum 
tsumhuU kimbuld 
yprnhMs Mrni'&U 
y§rnbuluwl HwhulU 
tsasarnhull kesambuld 



FUTURE, 

tsimJbuluskd 

tsimbulum 

tsimbulo 

tsimMli 

tsimb&lu 

tsesamMld 
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INDBINITE T. 

wu yundiiskin 


INDEFINITE II. 

yunduske 


PERFECT. 

yundushl 


AORIST. FUTURE. 

^ kiunduskd ^ 


ni yundumin 


yundum 


yunduml 


kindum 


ts^ndum 


ai tsundin 


tsind^ 


tsundl 


ktndo 


tsundd 


audi yundin 


ytindi 


yunds 


c ktndi & 
[ kinduiyi 


\ U^indi 


ndndi y&nduwl 


yiindU 


yunduwi 


kindu 


tsundu 


sdndi tsasiindin 


tsasundu 


tsasundl 


kesundo 


tsesundo 


wu yitHiskin 


yH'Hiski 


yUruski 


kgurusko 


tsQunkskd 


ni yArumin 


yiirum 


yiruml 


kourum 


tsoArum 


81 tsArin 


ts'&r^ 


tsiri 


kourd 


tsourd 


dndi ydrin 


yiire 


y4ri 


kQtiri 


tsoiri 


ndndi y&ruwi 


yiim 


yiruwl 


kgiru 


tso^m 


sdndi taas'&rin 


tsasir^ 


tsas'fiH 


k^Q'&rd 


Uesourd 


wu yuwHr^akin 


yuwUr^sM 


yuwur^ski 


k^urusko 


tsQfirushO 


ni y&wQr^min 


y^wUrum 


yiirWHr^ml 


kourum 


tsourum 


si U^wUrin 


ts^toHr^ 


ts^wUrl 


kourd 


tsourd 


dndi y&wuHn 


yuwure 


y&wure 


kouri 


tso^re 


ndndi yiwUruwl 


yiiwurU 


y&wnruwl 


kotim 


tso^m 


sdndi tsasuwArin 


tsasuw&r^ 


tsasuwirt 


kesuw&ro 


tsesuw&ro 



The third conjugation may be used of yiiwUr^skin, viz. 
tuwHr^skinf "I laugh at myself f' and the fourth oiyuwQr§sUn 
and yUrieskin, viz. yuk&ruskin, ** I laugh at another," and yuk&' 
ruskin, " I fall on something.'' 



INDEFINITE I. 

wu tutmrfskin 

ni tuwHr^min 

si tiitoiirin 

dndi tuwUrin 

ndndi MtoUruun 

, J , (tastHwUrinSi 
sanai < 

i tat^wHrin 



INDEFINITE H. 

tuwUr^ske 

t'&wUr^m 

tiitoUrf 

tuwUri 

t'&wUril 

tasuw&rU & 

tatuwAt^ 



PERFECT. 

t'&wUr^sJd 

ttitvUrfml 

tiHtvUri 

t'dwUri 

tuwHruwl 

tas'&wurlSz. 

tatuwUrl 



AORIST. FUTURE. 

katuvmr^sko tatuwHr^ko 

katuwUr^m tat^wiir§m 

kattiwurd tat'&wu/rd 

katiiwuri tatiHwu/re 

katiiwuril tatuwurU 
katasuumrd&c tatastiumrdSc 

katatuww'o tatattiwurO 
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INDEFINITE I. INDEFINITE II. PERFECT. AORIST. FUTURE. 

tou yukuruakin yukurvsh^ yukuruakl kikurusko tmkurmko 

ni yukurumin yukurum yukuruml kikurum tmkurum 

si tsukurin tsukur^ tsukm^t kiktiro tsukurO 

dndi yukuHut yukure yukure ktkure tmkurS 

ndndi yuk&ruwl yukurU yukuruwi kikurU tiukurU 

sdndi tsasak'&Hn tsasakur^ tsasakurt keaakuro tsesakuro 

V. Moods of the verbs. 

All the forms of verbs in §§, 65 — 86 being those of the Indica- 
tive mood^ we now consider that we have done with this, and 
shall proceed at once to the remaining moods ; viz. 

i. The Imperative Mood, 
§. 87. There are particular imperative forms for the 2d per. 
sing, and pi., and for the 1st per. pi. 

Conjugation I. The imperative is formed of^ — 

a. Verbs in ngiih by changing n§min into nSy nuwl into ndgo^ 

and nyen into nyogot as : 

2d PERSON SINGULAR. 2d PERSON PLURAL. 1 ST PERSON PLURAL. 

Unit ** go thou " lendgo, " go ye " lenyogo, " let us go " 
ddnSf "stand thou "" ddnogo, "stand ye *' ddnyogo, " let us stand " 
walls, " return wolldgo, " return wolleogd, ** let us re- 

thou *" ye '' turn " 

namnS, ** sit thou ^^ namnogo^ " sit ye '' ndmnyogo, " let us sit '' 

b. Verbs in skin in a variety of ways, viz. 

1. The monosyllables form it diflferently, according as their 
vowel is either i, as in disMn, liskin, yiskin ; or e, as in 
yiksin'y or a and u as in bdskin, gaskint fdskm; biiskin, 
muskin, rUcskin* 

a. Vowel £: 

2d PERSON SINGULAR. 2d PERSON PLURAL. >ST PERSON PLURAL. 



de. " do " 


d4gd & dSogd 


dtyogo 


le, " learn " 


Ugo & Uog6 


Ityogo 


ye, "give" 


yigo & yiogo 


ytyogo 


« 


* M 
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/9 Vowel e : 








2d person singular. 


2d person PLITRAL 


1st PER90V 


yd, *' drink " 


ydgd & 


yeigo 


yeiyogO 


7 Vowel a and u : 








beif ^* mount'' 


beigo 




beiyogo 


gei, " follow " 


geigo 




geiyogft 


tei, '* catch '' 


teigo 




teiyogo 


^i, "eat'' 


buigd 




buiyogo 


mm, " put on " 


muigo 




muiyogO 


rui " see '* 


ruigo 




ruiyogo 



2. Verbs which may be considered monosyllabic or dissyllabict 
(see §. 74), form their imperative either like the second and third 
conjugations of verbs in ngin, or like the polysyllabic verbs in 
skirt. The following instances belong to the latter : — 

2d person singular. 2d person PLURAL. 1st person plural. 



dAte, "sew'" dAtogo 

kige, *' divide" kegogO 

ktite, ** bring " ktitogo 
luge, " come out " lugogo 

'mdg§* ** take " mdgogo 

nSte, ** send *' ndtogo 

ydte, "carry" ydtogo 



dfiUogo 

kegiogo 

kuteogo 

Mgeogo 

mageogo 

nStiogo 

ydteogo 



3. Polysyllabic verbs form their imperative differently, accord- 
ing as their final radical vowel is either a or ^ and «. 



a. The final vowel a : 

2d person singular. 



2d per. PL. 



1st person plural 



degei & degd, " follow " degeigo degeiyogo 
yakkdrei, " teach ** yakkdreigO yakkdr^ogo 

yiseif ** repair " yiseigo yiseiyogo 



13. The final vowel f or u: 

dSre, " pick " dSrogd dSreogo from dSr^skin 

gdmbe, ** scratch " gdmbogo gdmbiogo . . gdmbuskin 

give* " tie " girogo gireogo . . gir^skin 
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2d person singular. 


2d per. PL. 


1st PER. PL 


• 


kase^ " run '' 


itw^)^^ 


kdSSiogo from 


kdsfskin 


Idde, '' sell '' 


ladogO 


ladego & 
Iddiogo 


Idd^sktn 


Idre, " rejoice " 


Idrogo 


Idreogd 


Idrfskin 


r^mbd, ** pay " 


r§7nb6g6 


r^mbiogo . . 


rpmhuakin 


rdre, "take out'' 


rSrogo 


rdr^ogo 


rSr^skin 


sirte " flay '^ 


airtogO 


Sirteogo 


izrtfskin 


ydruffS, ** redeem " 


ifarugogo yarugiogo . . 


ydrAgfskin 


yundS, "swallow"' 


yunddgo 


yundiogo . . 


yunduskin 



7. Two verbs deviating from the above, viz. yifuskin, " I 
buy," is^sMn, "I come." 

2d person singular. 2d per. PL. 1 ST PERSON PLURAL. 

yifi, " buy " yifogO -y^f^ogo 

drogo isaeogo 



ar§, come 



Note : The final e is sometimes dropped, imperative ex- 
pressions aspiring after the greatest possible shortness ; 
e.g, dan* dugo lingi, "Stop till I gof af lenyi, for arie 
lenyi, " Come, let us go !" tifn dntsdn^m gdn4 ! ** Rise, 
take thy things." 

Conjugation 11. This forms the imperative similarly to 
conjugation I, as — 

2d person singular. 2d per. pl. 1st per. PL. 

ddg§ni, " stand upon " ddg^ndgo ddgSogo from ddg§8kin 
rufug^nSi " write for " r^fug^ndgd ruf'&g^ogd . . ruf'&g^skin 
bSg^nS, " lie upon " bSgfndgd hSgiogo . . bdg^akin 

Conjugation III. Here again a division must be made 
between verbs in ngin and verbs in skin* 

cu Verbs in ngin form their imperative similarly to the second 
conjugation — 

2d person singular. 2d per. pl. 1st per. pl. 

At§ni, "fear thyself" rit^ndgo riteogo from ritfskin 
«(?lJ^^ni^, "look at thyself" w&t§n6gd w&teogo .. wAt^skin 
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6. Verbs in skin require a division into the following two classes : 

1. Verbs whose last radical vowel is a, and monosyllabic verbs 
with the vowel ti. 

2d person singular. 2d person PL. 1st per. PL. 

takkdrei, " teach thyself " takkdreigo takkdreogo from takkdraskin 
tdsei, ** prepare thyself" taseigo taadyogo , . tasdskin 

ttirui, " see thyself " turuigo tumiyogo . . turuskin 

2. Polysyllabic verbs whose last vowel is either f or u. 

i^lddd, *' sell thyself t^ldddgo t§ladig6 or tfladeogo 

t^gdrct ** tattoo thyself '' t§gdrogd t^gdrego or t^gdreogo 

t^rgirey " tie thyself " t§rgerogd t^rgtrego 

UWl ''guard thyself" t§lif6gd tilifigo 

d^gdmbe, " scratch thyself '' d^gdmbogO d^gdmbeogo 



Conjugation IV derives its forms from Conjugation I [, as — 

ytt^Ag^nS, '* cause to see " yit^wAg^ndgo yit^vy&g^ogo 
yigdii "do for one'' yigdoyo yigdeogd 

yig§lad4, ** sell for one '*'' y{g§lad6gd yig§ladiog6 

2. The Negative Mood* 

§. 88. This mood is formed of the second indefinite and 
the future tense. In the first case the ge or ke of nge or 
ske become ganu of which, however, only the second syllable 
appears to be the negative sign; the second person adds m^, which 
is doubtless a euphonic alteration of ni\ the third person adds^^i : 
in plural the first person adds nde ; the second wi, which also 
appears to be a euphonic substitution for ni ; and the 3d per. 
pi. likewise adds m. In the second case the future termina- 
tions tsosko and sko become tsgsgani and sgani; tsonot of the 3d 
per. sing., becomes tsanni; and tsou, of the 2d per. pi., becomes 
tsawh which probably stands for tsounu The other persons of 
the future coincide with the second indefinite. It would 
therefore appear, that, with the only exception of the 1st per. 
pL, negation is expressed throughout this mood by the ter- 
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mination m, which is doubtless identical with the Germanic 
prefix ni or n in words like *' nought, neither, never, neuter," 
&c., and with the negative particle ganL It may even be 
asked, whether the negative termination of the 1st per. sing. 
is not this very negative particle gani itself. The negative 
mood has always a strong accent on its last syllable, so that 
all the words are doubly accented. 

Conjugation I, Here we give the negative indefinite in the 
first column, and the corresponding negative future in the 
second, of the following verbs : wAngin, *' I look f karg,ngin, 
" I approach f ' wolngin, " I return f s^ngtUf " I disentangle ;" 
diskin, " I do ;" yiskin, " I give f tdskin, ** I catch f ' yhJdtif 
"I drink f ruskin, "I seef* yunduskin, "I swallow;"' lad^skin, 
** I sell ;'^ and yargdleskin, " I mind,"' 



NEGATIVE INDEFINITE. 

wu wungani kdr4'ngg>ni 
ni vy&n§mmi kdrgnn§mmi 
si wut8§ni kdrqnts^ni 
dndi wunyende kdrgmiyendi 
ndndi w&ntewt kdrdnnUwi 

o 

sdndi w&tsdni kdrdntsdni 

wu wolnggmi s^nggtni 
ni woll^mmi 8§nn§mmi 
si woltsfni 8§nt8§ni 
dndi wollende 8§nnyende 
ndndi wolluwi s^nnuwi 
sdndi woltsdni s§ntsdni 



wu disgg/ni 
ni dtmmi 
si t8^d§ni 
dndi diyendi 
ndndi dtwi 
sdndi tsdd^ni 



yisgqnt 

ytmmi 

tsini 

yiyendi 

yuwi 

tsdd^ni 



NEGATIVE FUTURE. 


w&tscisggni 


kdrgntsgisgam 


wAtsammi 


kdrgntsammi 


w&tsanni 


kdrqntsanni 


wutseiyende 


kdrantseiyende 


w&tsdwi 


kdrgntsdwi 


w&tsaddni 


kdrgntsaddni 


w6ltsq.sgqni 


s^ntsqsgani 


wdltsammi 


s^ntsammi 


woltsanni 


s^ntsanni 


wdltseiyendi 


s^ntseiyende 


wdltsdwi 


s^ntsdwi 


woltsaddni 


s§ntsaddni 


tSidisgani 


tsSsg^ni 


tSidimmi 


tsSmmi 


ts{d§ni 


tseini 


tsidlyende 


tseiyende 


tsidH/wi 


tsouwi 


tsedfni 


tsedfni 
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NEGATIVE INDEFINITE. 


NEGATIVE FUTURE. 


wu tdsffgim 


yisgqni 


tsitasgqni 


yts^sgqni or 
^ tsidsgani 


ni tdmmi 


ydmmi 


tsitdmmi 


tsdmmi 


si ts^tdni 


tsdni 


tsitdni 


tsdni 


audi teiyendi 


yiyende 


tsiteiyendi 


tseiyende 


ndndi tdwi 


ydwi 


tsitdwi 


tsdwi 


sdndi tsdtdni 


tsdsdni 


tsdtdni 


tsisdni 


wu ru8gg.ni 


yundtcsgg^ni 


ts{ru8gg.ni 


tsundusgqni 


ni r&mmi 


yundummi 


tsirummi 


tsundummi 


81 tsurum 


tstinduni 


tsirttni 


tsunduni 


dndi 9*uiyende y^ndende 


tsiruiyende 


tsundendi 


ndndi r&wi 


yunduwi 


tsiruwi 


tmnduwi 


sdndi tadmni 


tsasunduni 


tsdruni 


tsasunduni 


wu lad^8gq.ni 


yargdl§sgani 


tsilddfsggtni 


tsargdlfsgg^ni 


ni Iddfmmi 


yargdl§mmi 


tsildd^mmi 


tsargal§mnu 


a tsfldd^ni 


tsargal^ni 


tsildd^ni 


tsargdlpni 


dndi Iddendi 


yargalende 


Uilddendi 


tsargdlende 


ndndi Idduwi 


yargcduwi 


tsildduwi 


isargdluwi 


sdndi tsaldd^ni tsasargdl^ni 


tseldd^ni 


tsargdlfni 


Conjugation 


II — Two insta 


nces will suffice 


here, that of 


w&ngin, ** I look/' and ndrngin, 


" I sit." 




wu w&g^sgg/ni nabg^sgani 


w&t8ig§8gq,ni 


ndptsig§sgg,ni 


ni w&g^mmi 


ndbg§mmi 


vy&tsig§mmi 


ndptsig^mmi 


si w&ts^g^ni 


' ndptsfg^ni 


wutSig§ni 


7idptsig§ni 


dndi w&gendi 


ndhgendi 


wdtsigendi 


ndptsigende 


ndndi wiigUwi 


ndhgUwi 


w&tsiguwi 


ndptsiguwi 


sdndi w&tsagdm 


i ndptsagdni 


wutsagdni 


ndptsagdni 



Conjugation III. — This will be illustrated by the verbs, wingin 
"I see/' yargdl^skin "I mind/' yivmr^sMn, "I laugh," and 
yets^skin, " I kill.*' 
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NEGATIVE INDEFINITE. 


NEGATIVE FUTURE. 


wu wut§8gg,ni 


targdl§8gani 


W'&tat^8gg,ni tatargdl§8gqni 


ni w&tpmmi 


targcH^mmi 


witaf^mmt tatargdl§mmi 


si w^t^ni 


targdl^ni 


wi,tat§ni tatargdl§ni 


dndi w&tendi 


targdiendi 


vy&tatendi tatargdlendi 


ndndiw&tHvd . 


targdluwi 


wAtatuwi tatargdluwi 


sdndi vrAtdni 


targdl§ni 


vy&tatdni tatargdl^ni 


tcu t^wur^gg,ni tet^sgg^ni 


tat'&vmr^8ggni tatk§8ggni 


ni t^wUr^mmi 


titfmmt 


tatuwUr^mmi tatH§mm{ 


a ttHtoUr^i 


tit§ni 


tattiwur^ni tatit^ni 


dndi tiwurende 


titendi 


tatuwurendi tatitendi 


ndndi ttitoUrmoi 

1 


titnwi 


tatuwUruwi tatituwi 


1 

sdndi tatuvydr^ni 


tetit^ni- 


tatatuvmr^ni tatitdni 



The fourth conjugation is the same as the second, with 
the prefix yit§, 

3. The Conjunctional Mood. 
§. 89. This answers to the Conditional Mood of other lan- 
guages, and on this account we might have called it hy that 
name ; but as its use is peculiar in Kanuri, inasmuch as it ex- 
presses merely a time relation, and serves as the great connective 
of propositions, we prefer the more characteristic name of con- 
junctional. If it were not a contradiction in terms, we might 
have named it " the Temporal Mood," Its formal nature is still 
very obvious : it was probably nothing else, originally, than a 
preterite tense, with the enclitic suffix of the adverb ya, "if, 
when,'' which, in the course of time, so fully coalesced with 
it into one word, as now to constitute a distinct form for the 
conjunctional mood. The supposition that this mood was 
originally formed by the suffix ya, gains considerable support 
from forms like bdltya or bdlia for the simple bdlif ** to- 
morrow.'*' Thus we met with the two following passages : 
ni yim Unn^m bdgoya, **at the time when thou dost not sleep, 
and wdtsla s^baya Unge, ** I will go to-morrow morning; 
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n 



and tdwur^ni* 



and tatutourenio 
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lit, " when to-morrow, when morning." This suffix ycU and 
the second syllable of the word kwoyd, are likely to have 
the closest radical affinity with the conjunction tad. 

The conjunctional mood, which always stands in a sub- 
ordinate proposition, has two different forms, in order to 
express whether the energy of the verb in the principal propo- 
sition, is to be considered as exercised antecedent or subsequent 
to the time of speaking. 

The first we call the Past Conjunctional, and the second the 
Future Conjugational. 

a. The past conjunctional mood is derived from the aorist 
tense of the first conjugation by changing gosko into gasffctnyd, 
or skd into skanyd, as from wiffosko, wugasganyd. '* when I had 
looked ;" from ndigosko, nabgasggnyd, " when I had sat down ;" 
from kdlaggoskof kalaggasgdnyd, ** when I had turned;" from 
pesgosko, pesgasgclnyd, ** when I had fanned ;" from kilad^sko, 
kildd^sggnyd, " when I had sold ;" from khko, k§8gg,nydf 
" when I had given ;'" from keifusko, keifusgginyd ; from khkot 
kS8g4nydi " when I had drunk.'" 

wu wuga8gg.nyd nabgasganyd 
ni wugdmid nabgdmid 
si wvgdnyd nabgdnyd 
dndi wugeiended nabgeiinded 
ndndi wugouwid nabgouwid 
sdndi wugeddnyd nabgeddnyd 

wu kildd^sgdnyd k^sganyd 
ni kildd^mid kimid 
si kildd^nyd keinyd 
dndi kilddAnded keiyinded 
ndndi kildduwid keouwid 
sdndi keldd^nyd ked§nyd 

The second and third conjugations need no further 
illustration, as they are inflected entirely like the first, gig^sko, 



kalaggasgdnyd pesgasgdnyd 


kalaggdmid 


pesgdmid 


kalaggdnyd 


pesgdnyd 


kalaggeiinded pesgeiinded 


kalaggo'&w'id 


pesgouwid 


kalaggeddnyd 


pisgeddnyd 


keifusganyd 


kesgdnyd 


keifumid 


kedrnid 


keifunyd 


kednyd 


keifinded 


k^yended 


keifuwid 


k§dwid 


kesifunyd 


kesdnyd 
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being changed into gig^aggnyoL, and gat^akd into gat^8g4nyd, or 
sho into sggmyd. 

« The conjunctional mood of the verb ngin is again iden- 
tical with the mere terminatons of the other verbs (vide §. 
64.) ; as, wu gasggnydy ni gdmid, H gdnya, dndi geidndedt ndndi 
go^ycU sdndi geddnyd. 

b. The Future Conjunctional Mood is derived from the per- 
fect tense, by simply suffixing ya, of which suffix the y is 
generally dropped after i. We therefore only give the first 
conjugation of the following four verbs : n^sMa, ** when I 
shall have said f wdngla, ** when I shall have looked C dtskia, 
** when I shall have done ;" and buskia, *' when I shall have 
eaten." 



tou nfskla 


toungJa 


diakla 


buskia 


ni n^mia 


wun§mia 


dimla 


bunUa 


si taenia 


w&tsia 


ts^dia 


ts^buiya 


dndi nyia 


vy&nyeya 


diyeya 


buiyeya 


ndndi n^vna 


vy&nuwia 


diwla 


h6/U)la 


sdndi tsdnia 


wiUeiya 


tsddia 


tsdbuiya 



4. The Participial Mood. 

§. 90. The Kanuri language possesses a verbal form, which 
governs an object, and is used, at the same time, as a noun or 
adjective. In these respects it entirely corresponds to the parti- 
ciple of other languages. But, unlike the common participle, it is 
also regularly inflected, according to the different persons; tenses, 
and conjugations. It is to remind us of all these peculiarities, 
that we name it the Participial Mood. 

The participial mood is used in three different tenses, the 
present, past, and future ; and, accordingly, we shall have to 
speak of a present, past, and future participial Its charac- 
teristic is uniform: it terminates in na in the 1st and 3d pers- 
sing, and pi, in the 2d per. sing., na, by assimilation, becomes ma 
and in the 2d per. pi. euphonic laws change it into wa. 
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a. The Present Participial is derived from the second inde- 
finite tense, whose final g^ or ke^ in the 1st per. sing., 
through the influence of the suffix wa, become changed into 
gq^ We illustrate this form by inflecting the verbs 
wAngqna, " I am looking ;'' mdngqna, ** I am drawing tight;"' 
lad^sggLna, " I am selling ;" gir^sgana, " I am tying.'' 



Conjugation I. 








wti^ idngqna 


mdngqna 


lad^sgqna 


gir^sgqna 


m vy&n§mma 


mdnn^mma 


ladjmma 


gir^mma 


8% vy&t8§na 


mdtts^na 


tsflddfna 

« 


t8§rgerpna 


dndi viAnyena 


mdnny&na 


Iddena 


gir^a 


ndndi vy&nuwa 


mdnnHwa 


Idduwa 


ghnlwa 


sdndi w^tsdna 


mdttsdna 


tsalddfna 


tsargir^na 


Conjugation II. 








tou wvg§8ggna 


mddg^.sgqna 






ni wdg^mma 


m&dg§mma 






si vy6t8^g§na 


mdtt8§g§na 






dndi w&gena 


madgena 






ndndi w&guwa 


mddgawa 






8dndi w4t8agdna 


mdttsagdna 




• 


Conjugation III. 


• 






vm ti>At§8ggna 


mdtt§8gqna 


t§lad§8gqna 


t§rger§8gqna 


ni vy&t§mma 


mdltpnma 


t§ldd^mma 


t^rgtr^mnm 


si wAt§na 


nidttfna 


t^ldd§na 


t§rgir§na 


dndi toitena 


mdttena 


tflddena 


t§rgerena^ 


ndndi wdtHwa 


mdttuwa 


tfldduwa 


t§rgeruwa 


sdndi vy&tdna 


fndttdna 


taldd§na 


targer^na 



The fourth conjugation is obtained by prefixing yit§ to 
the second conjugation of verbs in ngin^ or to the first conju- 
gation of verbs in skin. 
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b. The Past Participial is derived from the aorist tense, of 
which the termination ^osko, in the first person, be- 
comes gq^gqna% and gono^ in the third person, ganna. 

Conjugation I. 



ni 
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vmgoBgqna 
wugamma 
vx&ganna 
dndi vy&geiyena 
ndndi w&gouwa 
sdndi m&geddna 



mddgg,8gg,na 

mddgamma 

mddganna 

mddgeiyena 

mddgouwa 

mddgeddna 



kilad^sggLna kirgir^sgqna 
kildd^mma kirger^mma 



kilddfna 
kilddena 
kildduwa 
kelddfna 



kirger^na 
kirgirina ' 
klrgiruwa 
kergir^na 



Conjugation II. 

wu wugig^sg^na mdtklg^sg^na 

ni w&gig^mma mdtklg^mma 

si wugig^na mdtkig^na 

dndi w&gigena mdtklgena 

ndndi w&giguwa mdtkiguwa 

sdndi vy&gegdna mdtkegdna 

Conjugation III. 

wu vy&gat§8g^na 7nddgat§sg§na katflad^sg^nakat^rgSr^sgfna 

ni w&gat^mma mddgat§nvma kat§;ldd^mmakat§rger§mma 

si wugat§na mddgat§na kat^ldd^na katerger^na 

dndi wugatma mddgatena kat^lddena kat§rgirena 

ndndi wugatuwa mddgatuwa kat^lddmva kat§rgiruwa 

sdndi w&gatdna mddgatdna kat§;lddpna kat^girpna 

c. The Future Participial is derived from the future tense; 
of which the termination tsosko, in the first person, be- 
comes tsasgoina, and tsono in the third person tsanna. 

Conjugation I. 

Tndttsasgana 

mdttsamma 

mdttsanna 

mdttseiyena 

mdttsouwa 

mdttseddna 



wu 
ni 



SI 



wut8gisgg,na 
wutsamma 
w&tsanna 
dndi witseiyena 
ndndi wutsouwa 
sdndi wutseddna 



tsildd^sggna 

tsilddpmma 

tsilddfna 

tsilddena . 

tsildduwa 

tselddfna 



tsirgir^sgg^na 

tsirger§w/ma 

tsirger^na 

tsirgirina 

tsirgirima 

tsergir^na 
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Conjugation II. 

tou tty&tsifffsgana mdttaig^sg^na 

ni vrAsig^mma mdttaig^mma 

si w&tsig^na mdttsig^na 

dndi vy&tsigena mdtUigma 

ndndi witHguwa mdttaiguwa 

sdndi w^tiagdna mdttsagdna 

Conjugation III. 

wu vr&tat^sg^na mdttat^sg^na 

ni vy&tat^mma mdttat^mma 

si vr&tatfna mdttat^na 

dndi wiitatena mdttatena 

ndndi tvdtatuwa mdttatwvoa 

sdndi wAtatdna mdttatdna 



tat^lad'^sg^na tat^rger§sg§na 
tat§ldd§mma ta^rgtr§mma 
tat§ldd^na tat§rgir§na 
tat§lddena tat^rgeHna 
tatfldduwa tat^ge^ncwa 
tat^lddfna tat^rger§na 



The participial mood of the verb ngin or nfskin is again 
identical with the terminations of the above verbs, as will 



be seen from the following : 



PRESENT PARTICinAL. 


PAST PARTICIPIAL. 


FUTURE PARTICIPIAL. 


WU n^sgqna 




goLsgg^na 


tsgsgana 


ni n§mma 




gamma 


tsdmma 


si ts^na 




gdnna 


tsdnna 


dndi neiyena 




geiyena 


tseiyena 


ndndi n'&wa 




gouwa 


tsouwa 


sdndi tsdd^na & 


tsdna 


gdddna 


tsSddna 



VI. Infinitive and Participle, 

§.91. For the formation of the infinitive a separation of the 
verbs into two classes is again required, viz. those with the 
termination ngin and those with skin. 

a* Verbs tei^minating in ngin form their infinitive by suffix- 
ing t^ or ta, and if this assumes the suffixes g^ or gd, we 
obtain the infinitive of the second conjugation. The 
third conjugation does not appear to have an infinitive 
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peculiar to itself, and the infinitive of the fourth is 
obtained by prefixing yit^, indiscriminately either to the 
first or second infinitive. 



FINITE VERBS. 


INF. OF CONJUG. I. 


INF. OF CONJUG. II. 


toAnffin, ** I look " 


VT&t§9 


vritd 


wit^g^t 


wiiiagd 


wolngin, " I return " 


wdlt^i 


woltd 


wolt^g^, 


wdltagd 


ngmgin, " I break " 


noLmt^i 


ndmtd 


ncimt§g§, 


ngmtagd 


ndmgin, "I sit" 


ndpt§. 


ndptd 


ndpt§g§, 


ndptagd 


s^ngin, ** I disentangle " 


8^nt§t 


s^ntd 


sMtfg§, 


8^ntagd 


mdngin, I draw tight 


mdtt§j 


mdttd 


mdtt^g§. 


mdttagd 


kdrcingin, "I approach '' 


kdrgnt^ 


kdrgntd 


kdr^nt^g^, 


kdrqMagd 


kdlangin, " I turn " 


kdlakt^, 


kdlaktd 


kdlakt^g§, 


kdlaktagd 


tfkk^skin, II. " I lean ^^ 






Hkt^g^, 


t^ktagd 


t8§kk§8kinf II. "I hasten 






t8§kt§g§, 


ts^ktagd 


to" 











ndg^kin, 1 1. ** I meet 
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ndt^g§, ndtagd 



§. 92. b. Verbs in 8kin evince a much greater variety in 
forming their infinitive; and to obtain a more convenient 
survey of the same, we have in the first place to retain their 
division into those without the initial y, and those with it. 

aoo Ivfinitive of verbs in skin whose initial is not y. 

Two changes have here to be attended to, one at the 
beginning and the other at the end of the word. 

a. The change at the beginning of words consists in prefixing 
a liquid to verbs with the initials, b, d, t, g, h This 
liquid, being accommodated to the initial consonant, is 
m before ft, n before d and f, and n before g and k. 
Agreeably to §. 15, the initial h, on receiving the prefix 
n, becomes changed into g. Hence we get the infinitives : 
mbdy mbu, ndw, nduto, ntd, ntio, ngd, ngddo, ngdso, ngdrd, 
from the verbs bdskin^ buskin^ disking dut^skiut tdskin, 
tiskin, gaskiut gdd^sktn, kds^skin, and k6r§shn ; see 
also §. 26. 
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13. The change at the end of words is different, according as 
the verbal root is either monosyllabic or polysyllabic. 

aa. Monosyllabic verbal roots separate into the following two 
classes : 

1. Monosyllables with the vowels a and w. The only change 
produced here, is the lengthening of short vowels, as — 

FINITE VERBS. INFINITIVES. FINITE VERBS. INFINITIVES. 



bdskin^ " I mount " mbd 

gdskin, *' I follow " ngd 

tdskin, "I catch" ntd 

buskin, ** I eat " mbu & mbA 



mushin, I put on " mU 
ruskin, " I see "" in 

nuskin, " I die "' nu 



2. Monosyllables with the vowel i. These add the vowel o, 
and then either leave their radical vowel unchanged, or 
convert it into e ; as — 

FINITE VERBS. INFINITIVES. 

diskint " I do *' ndto, ndio 

lukin, " I learn ' lid, led 

tiskin, " I suffice ""^ ntid, niSo 

Note — is^skifi, " I come," the only verb beginning with t, 
follows these verbs, by forming the infinitives, ndio 
and ndeo. 

I3fi. Polysyllabic verbal roots, including some which are fre- 
quently contracted into monosyllables, but for our pre- 
sent purpose must be considered as polysyllabic. 
Most verbs of this class have for their final vowel ^, a 
few have u, and only one has a. The last-mentioned 
verb, degdskin, ** I stop," has in the infinitive, ndigd, and 
the others form their infinitive by changing the last 
vowel into o; as, 
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1^ 



1^ 



in 



11 



FINITE VERBS. 

bafuakirii ** I am cooked 
dSr^skint ** I pick '' 
d^fskin, " I sew " 
gdrnbuskirif "I scratch 
gdd§8kln^ **I murmur 
gdnd§8kin, ** I lick " 
gdg^skinj ** I enter '^ 
g§nd§8kinj "I shake'' 
g^rfskin, "I gnaw." 
g§rt§8kiru ** I separate. 
gir^8kin^ " I tie '' 
hir^8kin, "I tattoo 
kd8^8kiny "I run 
keg§8kins " I divide 
kfndf8kin, " I tie a child on the back 
kSrf8km, " I ask " 
kutf8kin, & hiskin, ** I bring '' 
lad^kin, " I sell " 
ldr^8kin, " I rejoice "' 
lif'U8kin, ** I guard " 
lu8kin & lug§8kiny "I come out'' 
maskin & mdg§8kin, ** I accept " 
mhdr§8kin^ " I am tired " 
mir^8Mn9 ** I recover " 
nd8kin & ndt^sktn, " I plant " 
ndnd§8kiih ** I bite " 
nS8kin & nSt§8kin, ** I send " 
pdndf8kin» ** I get " 
p^rt^kin, ** I cut with a sickle " 
* rdg^8kin, ** I like " 
r^mbie8kin, " I pay " 
rSr^8ktn, " I take out '' 
8dg§8kint ** I unload " 
8dng§8kini " I raise " 
8ang^8kin, ** I awake '' 
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INFINITIVES. 

mbdfo 

nddro 

nd'&td 

ngdmbd 

ngddo 

ngdndo 

ngdgo 

ng^do 

ng§rd 

ng§rt6 

ngero 

ngdro 

ngd8d & Ajo^J 

ngtogo & /:^^o 

ng^ndd 

ngdro 

kuto & nguto 

Iddo 

Idro 

Ufo 

lugo 

mdgo 

mbdro 

mero 

ndto 

ndndo 

ndto 

pdndo 

p^rto 

rdgo 

r^mbo 

rdrO 

sdgo 

sdngo 

sdngo 
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FTNITE VERBS. INFINITIVES. 

8§bg§8ktn, " I forget " s^bgo & sfptagd 

strtfsMn, " I flay '' ^?rtd 

tdmbuskin, ** I taste '' tdmbo 

wdr^skin, " I am sick " wdro 

hh. Infinitive of Verbs in skin whose initial is not y. 

Here also two changes have to be attended to, the one initial, 
and the other final. 

a. The change at the beginning of words consists in the ex- 
change of y for ts, which then receives a prosthetic n ; and, 
besides this, a few verbs change their first voiveL 

I3> The change at the end of words is various. 

aa. The two monosyllabic verbs yhkint " I drink," and yiskin^ 
" I give," have for their infinitives respectively, ntaa 
and ntsd, probably for ntsiO' 

j8j8. The polysyllabic verbs must be considered in reference to 
their final vowel, viz. — 

1. Polysyllabic roots whose last vowel is a, either assume the 
suffix i, which then coalesces with the a into the diph- 
thong ei, or only lengthen the a ; as, 

FINITB VERBS. INFINITIVES. 

yakkardskin, ** I teach ' ntsdkkareit ntsdkkard 

yes^dskin, ** I cough " ntsdsarei, ntsdsard 

yet8§rd8h>n9 ** I believe " ntsdsarei, ntsdsard 

yangangdskint ** I mimic " ntsdngangei, ntsdngangd 

yesdskin, " I repair " ntsdseu ntsdsd 

yirgdskin, **l ad d '' nts^rgei, ntsprgd 

2. The verb yekk^liskin, ** I teach;'" has in the infinitive 

ntsfkk^lio. 



Frequently the ei of these Infinitives is marked by a 
strong accent, as ntsdkkarei, &c. 
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3. Polysyllabic roots whose final vowel is p or u, generally 
change the same into 6, but sometimes admit of several 
changes, as : — 



FINITE VERBS. 


INFINITIVES. 


yardfiff^skin, " I accompany '' 


ntsdrdugO, ntsdrdu 


yargdlfskin, ** I mind '' 


ntsdrgaldtntsargalei, sdrgall 


ydrufffskin, " I redeem '' 


ntsdi^got ntsdrd, ntsdrui 


ydk^skin, '* I put " 


ntsdkof ntsQkd 


ydt^skin & ydskin, " I carry '' 


ntsdtO 


yambiiskin, ** I beget'' 


ntsdmbd 


yets^skin, '* I kill " 


ntietso, ntseotsO 


y^mbiiluskin, " I fill " 


nta^mlndd, s^mbulo 


yj/W*m, *' I buy " 


ntsifd 


yunduskin, ** I swallow " 


ntsundd 


yHHisUn, " I fall " 


nts^trd 


yiivmr^Bkirii " I laugh " 


nUiiro 



§. 93. There are two participles, one present and active, 
and the other past and passive. 

The present or active participle is regularly derived from 
the infinitive of the first and second conjugations, by 
suffixing ma, comp. §. 40. 

Conjugation I. 

a. Active Participles of Verbs in hgin. 



kaldkt^a, "turning" 
karint^rm, ** approaching 
mdtt§ma, ** drawing tight 
nimt^ma, "breaking" 
ndpt^ma, ** sitting " 
pdntfma, "Jiearing'' 



11 



11 



pestfma, winnowmg 
s^nt^ma, *' disentangling ""^ 
tu8t§ma, "resting 
tttst^ma, " beating 
wdltfma, "returning 
wutfma, "looking 



11 
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b. Active Participles of Verbs in skin. 



ndioma, k^ndioma, kundSma, " do 

ing, making." 
ntdma, kfntdma, "catching." 

rAma, k&rruma, "seeing, a seer.' 

*o 



w&ma, kdrmUma, "dying." 
mdgOma^ kommdgoma, " accept- 
ing." 
ndtdma, k^ndtoma, ** planting.^' 
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ngitOma, Aow^ti^oma, "bringing." wdrdma, kowdrdma, " sick, being 
laddma, kflldddma, "selling/' sick.'' 

lifama, k^lUfoma, ** guarding/' ntsSma, k§ntS6ma, " giving." 
ngdmboma, kpigdmhoma, ntadmaf kfntsdma, " drinking." 

"scratching."' ntmtonia^k^ntsdtdma/'carryingJ^ 

nffdrdma, kfnffdr&tnOf "tatooing." ntsakkareifna, "teaching, a teach- 
p^rtOnuh k^mb^?i6ma, " plucking." er/' 

ngdaoma, kfngdsOma, "running.'Vfstwama, kfntsd^dma, '* repair- 
iirtdma, k^nSiHoma, "flaying." 
ad^mt^ma, ad^mmdma, "reflect- 

ndSoma, k^ideoma, " coming." 
rnhdfoma, k^mMfoma, ** cooking. 
rdt'dmOf kfrr&roma, " taking out. 
ngeroma* k§ngerdma* " tying. ^ 



11 
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mg. 

nts^rgeima, k^nt8^rgeima,*'eLd6xng.' 

ntsTinddma, kontsvndoma, "swal- 
lowing." 

ntsifoma, k^Uiforvuxi " buying. 

ntsdkoma, k^ntsdkoma, " putting. 

ntsSotsomatkfntsiotsdma^'kiWing. 



11 
11 
11 



11 



11 



kdrgntfg^nia, "helping to ap- 
proach.'' 
pest^gfma, " winnowing for." 
tust^g^ma, " helping to beat." 
ndt^g^na, "overtaking. 
ts^kk^gfma, " hastening. 
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Conjugation II. 

tvUt^g^ma, " showing." 
woltig^ma, " turning to." 
ng.7nt^g§ma, " breaking for.' 
napt^g^ma, "sitting to." 
mdt%ma, " drawing to." 
s^nt^gfrna, "disentangling for.' 
kalakt^g^ma, "helping to turn.' 

§.94. Only verbs in ngin have a past or passive participle, 
which is formed by suffixing gata to the simple verbal root. Its 
formal agreement with the 3d per. pi. of the aorist tense in the 
third conjugation seems to be merely accidental, and its form 
may be accounted for in the following manner ; ga may be con- 
sidered as tlie changed go of the aorist termination goskd, and 
ta as the real past or passive sign, which coincides with the 
ancient v of the paii;iciple perfect in Sanscrit, and the tus in 
Latin, and which root Professor Ewald also recognises in the 
prefix of the Hebrew Hithpael, see §. 123 a, of liis "Ausfuhr- 
liches X^ehrbuch der Hebrajischen Sprache." When formed of 
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transitive verbs, it corresponds with the common past participle, 
but when formed of intransitive verbs, it has often to be ren- 
dered by our present participle ; as, 



wAgatttt "seen." 
nq.mgataf "broken." 
mddffaia, "drawn tighC 
Sfnffdta, " disentangled." 
kaldkkata, " tamed.*' 
kdffdta, " surpassed." 
nemigataf ** narrated." 
gp'dgatat "hid." 
tsakkdta, *' covered." 
nabgatOt ''having sat down, 
sitting." 



ddgdta, "having stood up, 

standing." 
bogdta, " having laid down, 

lying" 
wdlgata, "returned.'' 

Udgata, " having fallen asleep, 
being asleep, sleeping." 

malamgdtaf *' having become a 
priest, being a priest." 



VIL The Objective Inflection of Transitive Verbs, 

§. 95. We now come to one of the most striking peculiarities 
of the Kanuri language. It is what we term its " objective in- 
flection." This is opposed to the " subjective " inflection of our 
European languages, which depends merely on a change of the 
subject, e.g. "I know," but **thou knowwf, he knows." With this 
subjective inflection of the Bomu we have now finished. But 
it remains to notice an inflection which depends on a change of the 
object t and which is consequently restricted to transitive verbs. 
In English the verb " I know" has always the same form, whether 
its object be theet or him, or you, or them. Not so in Kanuri. Here 
a change of the object produces as great an alteration in the 
verb, as a change of the subject. And this alteration of the 
verb which arises from a change of the object may be suitably 
termed its objective inflection. Such a peculiar inflection, of 
course, increases the verbal forms to a surprising degree ; for 
it produces modifications in all the tenses and moods of the 
difierent conjugations, and also varies according as the verb 
terminates in ngin or skin. It will therefore be necessary to 
give paradigms of all the preceding subdivisions which affect 
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the verbal inflection, in order to afford a full illustration of the 
objective forms of transitive verbs. 

As the nature of the objective forms consists in their express- 
ing whether the object of transitive verbs is the first, second, 
or third person of the personal pronoun in either singular or 
plural, the question naturally suggests itself, whether these 
forms are not in reality the common subjective forms, with the 
addition of abbreviations of the personal pronouns. Such an 
origin of the objective inflection would be altc^ther what we 
might expect: in Hebrew, e.g., where the personal pronoun 
may follow the verb separately, it also unites itself with it, in 
the form of an abbreviated sufiix. But a mere glance at the 
objective forms of the verb, and the personal pronouns in. 
Kanuri, must convince us that there is no connection between 
them. 

The American languages present a feature much more similar 
to the one in question. Professor Vater (in his ** Mithridates," 
Vol. III. 2. p. 385), says of the American languages in general : 
*' They express the accusative of pronouns in a manner which 
is often entirely different from the common pronouns, and 
which is organically one with the personal forms of the verb 
itself.'' He gives instances of languages in the south and north 
of the continent, e.g. the Chili, Abipon, Onichua, Aymara, 
Karaiby Totonaca, Natick, Greenlandish, wliich bear out his 
assertion. But there is one circumstance by which the objective 
form of the Kanuri is distinguished from that of most American 
languages. Their only inflection generally consists in the prono- 
minal suffixes, either subjective, or subjective and objective ; 
and S. Kleinschmidt e. g. expressly states in his Greenlandish 
Grammar, §. 4S., that '*the Greenlandish knows of no other 
indication of person, but by sufiixes, and in the few cases where 
independent words indicate the person, those words were only 
rendered independent by the use of suffixes." Now in Kanuri 
the personal pronouns are words as independent as any nouns ; 
and they maintain their own position as nominatives before 
the subjective form, or as nominatives and accusatives before 
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the objective form. And even some of the American languages 
seem to agree with it in this. At least Professor Vater 
asserts of the Chilesian language^ " that the first, second, and 
third persons have difierent terminations^ when they refer to the 
accusative of the second, third, or first persons, although the 
accusative and dative of the pronouns may also be expressed by 
independent words.** 

Of European languages, the Hungarian only slightly approaches 
the Kanuri, by having a distinct objective form for the accusative 
of the third person ; but the ancient Basque comes fully up 
to it. (see Mithridates, Vol. III. p. 321, &c.) There is 
also at least one Asiaiic language, the Grusinian or Georgian, 
which is distinguished by an objective inflection. Vater gives 
the following instances : mikwarchar, '* I love thee ;" mikwarsy " I 
love him ;" gikwarwar, " thou lovest me ;" gikwars, " thou lovest 
him;" ukwarchar, "he loves theef' ukwars, "he loves him;" 
wiznob, " I know him ;" miznobs, " he knows me '^ iznobs, " he 
knows him; giznobs, " he knows thee. 

The objective characteristic in Kanuri is so entirely interwoven, 
so organically united with the inflectional terminations and 
prefixes, that it cannot be easily separated and shown by itself. 
We therefore here content ourselves with the general observa- 
tion, that the objective character of the first person is S, of the 
second, N, the difference between the singular and plural being 
indicated by vowels ; and that the objective of the third person, 
has no formal distinction from the subjective. When the sub- 
ject and the object are the same persons, as, " I, me, thou, thee," 
&c., there is no objective form for it, this being expressed by 
the reflective conjugation, (see §. 56.) 

A. Objective inflection of Verbs in ngin. 

§. 96. This will be sufiiciently illustrated by the four verbs 
wAngin, molngin, radngin, and kdlangin. 

In all these verbs the first per. sing, has only one form for 
the objective and subjective, except in the bye-form to be 
noticed at the end of this paragraph, and in the aorist and 
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future, when the ohjeetive is the second person plural; and 
this identity of the subjective and objective is extended to 
all the other persons, both in the singular and plural, when- 
ever their object is the third person, as already stated in 

The second person singular expresses the objective first 
person by changing the subjective termination n^min into 
8§min for the singular, and into samin for the plural; 
and the second person plural by similarly changing nuwl into 
8U/WI and aawi* 

The third person singular forms the objective first person 
singular by changing ts into 5, and ti into « ; and the objective 
second person singular by inserting n before ts and ts; in the 
plural of the objective pronoun the first and second persons 
are similarly expressed ; but the plurality is indicated by the 
subjective termination, thus rendering the objective singular 
identical with the o bjective plural. 

The third person plural expresses the objective of the first 
person singular and plural by changing ts into s, and of the 
second person by inserting n before ts. 

The Jirst person plural expresses the objective of the second 
person singular and plural by the insertion of n ; and some- 
times by the change of ny into nts or ntsi- 

Those verbs which change their character have in all 
objective forms the flat mute with the vowel ^, before the 
termination. 

For the sake of brevity we always omit the perfect tense in 
the following examples, as it is so easily derived from the 
first indefinite, by merely dropping the final n and lengthen- 
ing the vowel. So also we only want an illustration of the 
first and second conjugations, as the third has, of course, 
no objective forms, and as the fourth is formed by simply 
prefixing yit§ to the second. 
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Imperative Mood. 

§. 98. The first person plural, from the nature of the case, 
can only have the third person for its object ; and consequently 
has only a subjective form, so that we can omit it here 
altogether. The second person has for its object either the 
first or the third person. 





• 


Conjugation I. 




SUBJECT. 


1 wugd 


andigd 


Hgd & aandigd- 


ni 
ndndi 


vsAs^ndgo 


vy&sdn^ 
w&8dn6g6 


vy&ne 
w&ndgo 


ni 
ndndi 


mdlpa^dgd 

1 


mdl^dnS 
m6l§8dn6g6 


mdUe 
molUgo 


ni 
ndndi 


mdd^s^ne 
mdd^§n6g6 


mdd^sdn^ 
mddfsdnogd 


mdnn4 
mdnndgo 


ni 
ndndi 


kdlag^spn^ 
hdlag^^ndgd 


kdlag^sdne 
kdlagfsdndgo 


kdlannS 
kdlannogo 




w&rd 


Conjugation II. 
andird 


Sird & sandiro. 


ni 
ndndi 


w&a^g^n^ 
vy&s^g^ndgO 


w&sagdne 
w&sagdndgO 


w&g§ne 
wAg^nogo 


ni 
ndndi 


mdl^a^g^ni 
m6l§8^g^n6g6 


niol^sagdne 
m6l§8agdn6gO 


mdlg^ni 
mdlg^dgd 


ni 
ndndi 


mdd§8^g§n4 
mddf8§g^n6gd 


ntad^sagdne 
mdd§8agdn6gd 


Tiiddg^n^ 
m&dgpndgo 


ni 
ndndi 


kdlagfSfgfne 
kdlag^8^g§n6gi 


kdlag^sagdne 
hdlag^sagdnogd 


kMagg^i 
koLagg^nogd 



^And nwlfg^nc* &c. 
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Negative Mood. 

§. 99. This is derived so regularly from the second 
indefinite tense, that it will be sufficiently illustrated by the 
verb tvAngin. 

Conjugation I — Present Tense. 



SUBJECT. 



wu 



m 

81 



dndi 
ndndi 



g v)iiffd 


nigd 


Hgd & sandtgd andtgd 


nandigd 




vy&nt8^8gg,ni 


wAn^sgg^ni 


vyAntsaagqni 


w&s^mmi 




vy&n§mmi vy&8dmmi 




vyus^ni 


tvdntsfni 


w6t8§n{ w&sdni 


vr&ntsdm 




wunUende 


tounyende 


m&nisende 


toisHwi 




vy&nUwi wisdwi 




wusdni 


W'&nt8dni 


w&t8dni todsdni 


wAntsdni 



ton 
ni 

St 

dndi 

ndndi 

sdndi 



Future Tense. 

wdnt8gt8ggn{ witsqs^qni wdntsedasgani 

wisammi wdtsammi w&saddmmi 

w&sanni wAnstanni w&tsanni w&saddnni wuntsaddnni 

wAntseiyende w&t8eiyendi tountseiyendS 

m&8dwi vy&t8dwi wAiaddwi 

vy&Saddni wAntSaddni w&tsaddni vy&Saddni vy&ntsaddni 

Conjugation 11 — Present Tense. 



vm 
ni 



8Z 



dndi 

ndndi 

sdndi 



vyiiro niro 


iirdf sandirO 


andiro nandiro 


w^ntsfgfsggni vyitg^8gg,ni 


wilntsagasgqni 


wus^g^mmi 


wAg^mmi 


wibsagdmmi 


vy&s^g^ni vmnts^g^ni 


v}At8§g§ni 


wusagdni tountsagdni 


wunt8§gendi 


w&gende 


vyfints^gendi 


w&s^guwi 


wugHwi 


vyusagdvsi 


wusagdni wuntsagdni 


v^utsagdni 


wiisagdni w4ntsagdni 



^ And the common form tmngqni. 
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Future Tense. 



SUBJECT. 


3 wugd 


niga Siga & sandigd andigd 


nandigd 


tou 




wunUig§8gg,ni w&tsig^sgq.ni 


ttr&ntsagasggtnt 


ni 


wibiig^mmi 


witsig^mmi vAmgdmrni 




81 


vy&8ig§ni 


w&ntsig^ni w&tsig^ni vy&Sagdni 


wAntsagdni 


dndi 




w&ntaigendi vy&tSigendi 


vy&ntSigendi 


ndndi 


vfisiffum 


wAtsigUtoi wASagdwi 


*^ 


sdndi 


wASagdni 


to&ntsagdni witiagdni vy&Sagdni 


w&ntSagdni 



Conjunctional Mood. 

§. 100. This being derived so regularly from the aorist and perfect 
tenses, it will be sufficient to illustrate it by the verb toungin. 

Past Conjunctional. 



SOBJECT. 

wu 
ni 



81 



dndi 

ndndi 

sdndi 



wu 

ni 

%• • 

81 

dndi 

ndndi 

8dndi 



I wugd 



nigd Sigd & sandtgd andigd 



nandfgd 



wilnga8gg.nyd wuga8gg,nyd wiengedasg^myd 
wHskdmid wUgdmid wusheddmid 

wUskdnyd wHngdnyd wHgdnyd wmkeddnyd wungeddnyd 

wiingeiinded wHgeiinded wungeiSnded 



vm8kouwid 



.-1 



wHgoiewid wuskedouwid 



wu8keddnyd wungeddnyd wugeddnyd timskeddnyd wungeddnyd 



wus^mla 
wuSla 



w&suwia 



wvseiya w&ntseiya 



Future Conjunctional. 

w&nts^skia wi,n§8kia 

wi>n§mla 

tvAtila 

wunyeya 

w&nuwia 

wutseiya 



wusamia 



w&ntiia 
vr&ntsiya 



I - . •- 



wu8eiya 



w4sawla 



witnUaslda 

w&nUeiya 
w&ntSeya 



wuseiya W'&nt8eiya 



And wuskeddmid. 



And wungia* 
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B, .Objective Inflection of Verbs in skin. 

1. Verbs in skin not beginning with y. 

§. 102. The objective character of these verbs, corresponds, 

on the whole, with that of verbs in ngin ; but it always takes 

its place before the verbal root. Its minor differences may 

be observed from the following examples. 

Indicative Mood. 
Here we only illustrate the first indefinite, the aorist, and 
the future tenses, as the others can be easily derived from 
these. 

Indefinite I. 

siffd & 



SUBJECT. 



a toiiga 



nigd 



sandigd 



andigd nandigd 



wu 




nts^dfskin 


dishin 




ntsdd^skin 


ni 


s^d^in 




dtmin 


sdd§mtn 




s% 


s^din 


nts^din 


tsddin 


sddin 


ntsddin 


dndi 




nts^diyen 


dtyen* 




ntsddiyen 


ndndi 


s^duwl 




dtwl 


sdduwl 




sdndi 


sddin 


tsddin 


tsddin 


sddin 


ntsddin 


wu 




ntsuruskin 


ruskin 




ntsdruskin 


ni 


siirUmin 




r^min 


sdrumin 




81 


surui 


ntsurui 


tsurui 


sdrui 


ntsdrui 


dndi 




ntsuruiyen 


ruiyen 




ntsdruiyen 


ndndi 


surutoi 




rAwl 


sdruwl 




sdndi 


sdrui 


ntsdrui 


tsdrui 


sdrui 


ntsdrui 


wu 




nts^masMn 


mdskin 




ntsdmaskin 


ni 


s^mag^ifi 


\ 


mdg§min 


sdmag^mifi 


i 


8t 


s^magin 


nts^magin 


ts^magin 


sdmagin 


ntsdmagin 


dndi 




nts^magen 


mdgen 




nts^magSn 


ndndi. 


simagvmi 




mdguwl 


sdmaguwi 




sdndi 


sdmagtn 


ntsdmagin 


tsdmagin sdmagin 


ntsdmagin 



* Sometimes en of the 1st per. pi. may be long, but gene- 
rally a final n prefers 9^ short vowel before it. 
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F«1 




Hga & 






SUBJECT. 


S WT^tgd 

o 


nigd 


if 

sandigd 


andigd 


nandigd 


vm 




ntsflad^ski 


n lad^skin 




ntsalad4skin 


ni 


s^lad^nmi 




Iddfmin 


saldd^tmn 


f 


8t 


sflddin 


nts§lddin 


tsflddin 


salddin 


ntsalddin 


dndi 




nts^ldden 


Idden 




ntsfldden 


ndndi 


s§ldduwl 




Idduwi 


saldduwl 




sdndi 


salddin 


ntsalddin 


tsalddin 


salddin 


ntsalddin 


vm 




nts^gdr^shin kdr^skin 




ntsagdrpskin 


ni 


s^gdr^min 




kdr§min 


sagdr^min 






Sagarin 


ntsfgdnn 


tsfgdHn 


sagdrin 


ntsagdrin 


dndi 




nfsfgdren 


kdren 




ntsagdrin 


ndndi 


s^gd'Tuwl 




kdruwl 


sagdruvn 




sdndi 


sagdnn 


ntsagdiin 


tsagdnn 


sagdrin 


ntsagdrin 


vm 




ntsiigoreskin kor^skin 




nts6gOr§skin 


ni 


siigor^min 




kSrfmin 


sdgor^min 




w « 

8% 


siigorin 


ntstigarin 


tsiigdrin 


sdgorin 


ntsdgorin 


dndi 




ntsvgorin 


kdren 




ntsdgoren 


ndndi 


8iigd7*uwi 




kdruwl 


sogoruwl 




sdndi 


sdgorin 


ntsdgorin 


tsogorin 


sdgorin 


ntsdgorin 


wu 




nt8§ibpi:^skin pfrtfskin 




ntsab§rt^8kin 


ni 


sfb^rt^min 




p^rt^min 


sabf7't^min 




V * 

8t 


s§h§rtin 


nts^b^rtin 


ts^b^Hin 


sab^rtin 


ntsabfrtin 


dndi 




nts^bfrten 


p^f'ten 




ntsab^rten 


ndndi 


sfb^rtutm 




p^rtuwi 


sab^rtuwl 




sdndi 


sab^rtin 


ntsab^rtin 


tsab^rtin 


sab^rtin 


ntsab^in 


vm 




ntf.rgir§skii\ 


\ gir^skin 




ntsargSt^^skin 


ni 


s^rgirfmin 




ger^min 


sargir^min 




1/ • 

81 


s^rgerin 


ntsfrgi?nn 


tsfrgerin 


sargtrin 


ntsargirin 


dndi 




ntsfrgirin 


given 




nts^g^in 


ndndi 


s^rgiruwi 




giruwl 


sargiruwl 




sdndi 


sarqirin 


ntsaraerin 


tsaraerin 


saraertn 


ntsaradrin 
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Aorist. 



SUBJECT. 


2 w^ffd 

o 


niga 


sandigd 


a7idigd 


nandigd 


WU 




ngidisko 


kidiskd 




ngedisko 


ni 


sMd§m 




Mdfm 


skid^m 




Si 


skidd 


ngido 


kidd 


skidd 


ngido 


dndi 




ngidiyi 


kidiyS 




ngidiy^ 


ndndi 


skidn 




kidu 


skSdu 




sdndi 


skedo 


ngido 


kedo 


skSdo 


ngido 


WU 




ngirusko 


kiruskd 




ngiin^ko 


ni 


skirum 




kirum 


skirum 




9% 


skim 


ngt/nl 


kirU 


skiru 


ngim 


dndi 


■ 


ngiruiyi 


kiruiyi 




ngiruiy^ 


ndndi 


skiru 




kirH 


skiru 




sdndi 


skiru 


ngiru 


keru 


skim 


ngim 


WU 




ngimasko 


9 

kimaskO 




ngimasko 


ni 


skimdg^m 




kimdg§m 


skimdg§m 




81 


skimogo 


ngimogo 


kimogo 


skimogo 


ngimogo 


dndi 


■ 


ngimage 


kimag^ 




ngimage 


ndndi 


skvmogu 




kimogU 


skimogu 




sdndi 


skemogo 


ngimogo 


. kimogo 


skimogo 


ngimogo 


WU 




ngilad^sko 


kilad^skd 




ngeladisko 


ni 


skildd^m 




kilddfm 


skelddpm 




St 


• 

skilddo^ 


ngilddo 


kilddo 


skelddd 


ngelddo 


dndi 




ngildd^ 


kildde 




ngilddo 


ndndi 


skilddu 




kilddu 


skelddu 




sdndi 


skelddo 


ngelddo 


kelddo 


skelddo 


ngelddo ■ 


WU 




ngigdr^sko 


kigdr^sko 




ngegdrfskO 


ni 


skigdr^m 




kigdr^m 


skegdrfm 




1/ • 
sz 


skigdro 


ngigdrO 


kigdro 


skegdro 


ngegdro 


dndi 




ngigdre 


kigdre 




ngigdre 


ndndi 


skigd7nl 




kigdrU 


skegdm 




sdndi 


skegdro 


ngegdro 


kegdro 


sk§gdr6 


ngegdro 
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SUBJECT. 



f „ — 



a wuga 

o 



nigd 



Hgd & 
sandigd 



andigd nandigd 



wu 




ngigorfskd 


kig6r§sk6 




ng§gQr§sk6 


ni 


skigor^m 




klg6r§m 


skigor^m 




8i 


skigorO 


ngigord 


MgorO 


skigorO 


ngigord 


dndi 




ngigori 


higor^ 




ngigord 


ndndi 


skigoru 


• 


kigorU 


skigorU 




adndi 


shigorO 


ngigoro 


kigorO 


skigord 


ngigorO 


wu 




ngib^rtiskd 


kibfrt^sko 


' 


ngeb^rt^skO 


ni 


skUbirt^m 




kib^rtfm 


skeb^rtfm 




8t 


skib^rtd 


ngib^rto 


kib^rtd 


skeb^rto 


ngeb^O 


dndi 




ngib^ri^ 


kih^rti 




ngeb^rtS 


ndndi 


skib^tu 




kib^rtu 


skeb^rtU 




sdndi 


skebirtO 


ngeb^rto 


keb^rtd 


skeb^d 


ngeb^rtO 


wu 




ngirgirfsko 


kirgir^skO 


ngergir§sk6 


ni 


skirgir^m 


* 


kirgir^m 


sk^rgir^m 




SI 


skirgiro 


ngirgirO 


kirgirO 


skergiro 


ngergero 


dndi 




ngirgiri 


kirgir^ 




ngirgiri 


ndndi 


skirgim 




kirgirH 


skergtru 




mndi 


skergiro 


ngergirO 


kergiro 


skergiro 


ngergirO 






Future. 






wu 




ntSidisko 


tsidiskO 




ntsediskO 


ni 


sid§m 




tsidpn 


sdd^m 




u • 

81 


sidd 


ntsido 


tsidd 


mo 


ntsido 


dndi 




ntsidiyi 


tsidiye 




ntsidiy^ 


ndndi 


sid^ 




tsidu 


sidu 




sdndi 


SSdo 


nts^dd 


tsddd 


sido 


ntsido 


wu 




ntSurtiskd 


tsiruskO 




ntsdrusko 


ni 


stirum* 




tMrum 


sdrurn 




81 


surU 


ntMrU 


tsiiru 


sdrH 


ntsdm 


dndi 




ntsfiruiye 


tstiruiyi 




ntsdruiyi 


ndndi 


Mm 




tsiirU 


sdnr 




sdndi 


sdrH 


ntidm 


tsdrU 


sdrU 


ntsdm 



Perhaps originally siurumy etc. 
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SUBJECT. 

ni 

«/• 

81 

dndi 
ndndi 



' — - 



a wuga 



niga 



Hgd & 
mndigd 



andigd nandigd 



iou 
ni 



8t 



dndi 
ndndi 



Umag^ 
SimogO 

Hmogu 
SimogO 



tcu 
ni 

St 



8ildd§m 
aiddd 

silddu 
selddo 



dndi 

ndndi 

sdndi 

tcu 

ni 

81 

dndi 

ndndi 

sdndi 

wu 

ni 

*/* 

St 

dndi 

ndndi 

sdndi 



sigdr^m 
sigdrd 

sigdm 
sagdro 



ntsimaskd 

ntsimogO 
ntHmag^ 

ntiSmogd 



tsimaskd 

tsimag^m Simag^m 
tsimogO simogd 
tHmag^ 

tUmogU s^mogU 
tshnogO iimogO 



ntSilad^skO tailad^sko 

tsildd§m sdddfm 
ntsUddd tsUddO seldd6 
ntsUddi tsilddi 

tsilddu idddu 
ntselddO tselddd sdddo 

ntsigdr^skd tsigdrfskd 

tsigdrfm sagdrfm 
ntsigdrO tsigdrO sagdro 
ntiigdri tsigdri 

tsigdrH sagdru 
ntsagdrO tsagdrd sagdrO 



ntsimaskd 

ntsimogO 
ntsimagi 

ntsimogO 
ntseladisko 

ntsdddO 
ntsgldds 

ntselddo 
ntsagdrfsko 

ntsagdrO 
ntsagdrd 

ntsagdrO 





ntsigOr^skO 


tsigOr§8ko 




ntsdgOrfsko 


s{gOr§m 




tsigOi'pm 


sdgOr^m. 




sigorO 


ntsigorO 


tsigorO 


sdgorO 


ntsdgorO 




ntsigori 


tsigor^ 




ntstgore 


sigorU 




tUgorU 


sdgoru 




sdgorO 


ntidgoro 


tsdgorO 


sdgoro 


ntsdgorO 




ntsib^skO tsib^t^kd 


• 


ntsabpii^O 


sib^rtfm 




tsib^^ 


sab^rt^ 




sib^rtO 


ntsib^rtO 


tsibfrtO 


sabirtO 


ntsab^tO 




ntsib§rti 


tsib^rt^ 




ntsHiri^ 


sib^U 




tsib^m 


sab^rtU 




sab^HO 


ntsabfrtO 


tsab^O 


sahirtO 


ntsabirto 
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SUBJECT. 

tcu 
ni 

dndi 

ndndi 

adndi 



a vitigd 


nigd 


sigd & , , 

•^ -, andiga 
sandigd 


nandigd 




ntiirgereakO 


tsirgir§8kd 


ntsergir^sko 


8irgir§m 




tSirgir^m 8§rgir^ 


« 


sirgird 


ntSirgerd 


tSirgirO SergirO 


ntsergird 




ntsirgire 


tsirgiri 


ntsirgiri 


sirgirU 




tSirgim S^girU 




iergirO 


ntSergird 


tSergirO Sergird 


ntSergirO 



Imperative Mood* 

§. 103. The 1st per. having no distinct objective forms, 
we only give the 2d per. sing, and pi, with the Ist and 3d 
per. as its object 





• 


Conjugation I. 




SUBJECT. 


2 wugd 


andiga 


8igd & sandigd 


ni 


8fd^ 


8ad4 


de 


ndndi 


sfdogo 


saddgO 


deogo 


ni 


siirui 


8drui 


rui 


ndndi 


suruigO 


sdf'uigO 


7*utgd 


ni 


apndge 


8a9ndge 


nidge 


ndndi 


spmgogo 


Banndgogo 


nidgogd 


ni 


salads 


8alade 


lade 


ndndi 


sfladdgo 


8alad6g6 


ladogo 


ni 


8§gdre 


8agdre 


hdre 


fidndi 


sfgdrogo 


8agdrog6 


kdrogO 


ni 


8^b§H6 


8ab§He 


pfrte 


ndndi 


8§b§H6gd 


8abpi;6go 


ppiiogo 


ni 


8p'gir§ 


8arger§ 


gere 


ndndi 


8§rgerog6 


sargerogo 


gerogo 
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Conjugation 11. 



SUBJECT. 



1 w^ro 


andiro 


siro & 8and{rd 


8§gdi 
s^gdSgo 


sagdd 
sagdogo 


yigde 
yigdogo 


8§g§mdge 


8agamdge 


yig^mdge 


8^g§mdgog6 


sagamdgogo 


yig^mdgogo 


8^g§ladS 
s^g^ladogo 


sagaladd 
sagaladogo 


yig^lade 
gig^lad6g6 


6 

8§gakdr4 
s^gakdrogo 


sagdkdr^ 
8agakdr6g6 


yigakdrm 
yigakdrogo 


8§g^ppM 
8^g§p§rt6gd 


sagap^rti 
8ajgap§rt6go 


ytgfp^rte 
yig^p^rtogo 


8§rg^gire 
8^rgegirog6 


8arg§gire 
8arg^girog6 


yirg§gere 
yirg^girogo 



SUBJECT. 

ni 

%t • 

8% 

dndi 

ndndi 

sdndi 



m 

ndndi 

ni 
ndndi 

ni 
ndndi 

ni 

ndndi 

ni 
ndndi 

ni 
ndndi 

Negative Mood. 

§, 104. This being so regularly derived from the indicative, 
it will suffice to illustrate it by only one verb. 

Present Negative, 

iigd & 
sandigd 



' -. - 



vmga 



nigd 



andigd 



nandigd 



nt8g;d^8gg,ni disgg^ni 

8^d§mmi dtm^ni 

8^d§nt nt8^d^ni tsfd^i 

nt8^dtyendi dtyendi 

8§dUwi ., dtvd 

sddfni nt8ddfni tsddfni 



ntsdd^ggni 



sddfmmi 
sddfni 

8dduwi 
8dd^i 



nt8dd§ni 
nt8ddfyend4 

nt8dd§ni 



* Of ruskint no second Conjugation is used. 
^ Also 8a8agdi and sasagdogo. 
In all these forms the k of the root is also changed into g. 
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SUBJECT. 

vm 
ni 

8% 

dndi 

ndndi 

sdndi 



-' _j» 



3 wuffa 

o 



aid^mnd 
Ud§ni 

aiduwi 
8id§ni 



nigd 



Future Negative, 

iigcL & 
sandigd 



andigd 



ntUd^ggni 

ntaid^i 
ntSidiyenM 

ntS^dfni 



tiidfsgoLni ^ 

tiidfmmt 

tsid^ni 

tsidiyendi 

tsidUwi 

tsSdfm 



sSdfmmi 
iSd^i . 

iedHvd 
8id§ni 



nandigd 



A 



nt86d§8gqni 



ntS^d^d 
ntiSdiyende 

ntSSd^ni 



Conjunctional Mood, 

§. 105. This, also, is so regularly formed, that one verb can serve as 
a paradigm for all the rest. 



SUBJECT. 

wu 

ni 

«/• 

8% 

dndi 

ndndi 

8dndi 



/ „ - 



wuga 



skirumid 
8kirunyd 

skirumd 
8k&r(inyd 



nigd 



Past Conjunctional. 

iigd & 
8andigd 



andigd 



ngirmgqnftyd kinisggLnyd 

kir^mid 

ngir&nyd kirunyd 

ngiruiydnded kiruiyinded 

kiruwid 

ng^Hcnyd ker&nyd 



8ker&mid 
skerunyd 

skeruwid 
ekeHinyd 



nandigd 



ngerti8g4nyd 

ngertHnyd 
ngeruiyinded 

ng§r^nyd 







Future Conjunctional. 




wu 




nt8iiru8kia ni8kla 




nt8dru8kia 


ni 


8urumla 


rumia 


sdrumla 




81 


8uruiya 


nt8umiya tsiiruiya 


sdruiya 


ntsdruiya 


dndi 




nt8uruiyeya ruiyeya 




ntsdruiyiya 


ndndi 


siirmota 


ruwla 


8drwuna 




8dndi 


8druiya 


ntsdruiya t8druiya 


8druiya 


nt8druiya 






Or with i after rf. 
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Participial Mood. 
106. Here again not more than one paradigm will be required. 



n% 

H 

dndi 
ndndi 
iv Bdndi 



wu 



H 

sdndi 



ni 



8% 



dndi 

ndndi 

sdndi 



toiffd 



nigd 



Present Participial. 

8iga & 
8(mdigd 



andigd nandigu 



nt8plad48gg.na lad^ggna 

8filad^mma lad^mma 8alad4ni7iia 

8fiddpna nt8§;lddpna tsplddpna salddpna 

ntsplddSna Iddina 

sfilddHwa Idduwa salddftwa 

salddpna ntsalddpna t8alddfna salddpia 



ntmladfsg^na 

ntsalddpna 
ntsalddena 

7it8alddftia 



Past Participial. 

ngUadisgqna kilad^sgana ngdad^sggna 

skilddfimma kildd§mma skelddemnia 

skilddpna ngilddpna kilddpna skelddpna ngelddf^ia 

ngilddSna kilddena ngelddena 

shilddUwa kildduwa skelddmca 

skelddfna ngelddena kelddpna skddd^na ngeldd§na 



Future Participial. 

ntiiladpsgana tsiladpsggna 
sUddpmma t8ildd§mma ielddprnvm 

sUddfna ntsilddpna tsilddpna sdddpna 

ntsilddena tStlddina 
sildduwa tsildduwa ieldduwa 

ielddfna nthlddfna tselddpna ieldd^a 



nt8eladesgg.na 

ntseldd§na 
ntsdddena 

ntselddena 



2. Objective Inflection of Ferbs in skin, with the initial y. 

§. 107. These verbs differ from the preceding class chiefly by their 
losing the initial y, in consequence of the objective prefixes, which take its 
place. This and their other peculiarities will appear from the following 
examples. 
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Indefinite I. 






SUBJECT 


• 

a wugd 

o 


nigd 


sigd & 
sandigd 


andigd 


nandigd 


vni 




ntsiskin 


yiskin 




ntsddfskin 


ni 


stmin 




yzmin 


sddfmin 


_ 


St 


sm 


ntsin 


tsin 


sddin 


ntsddin 


dndi 




ntsiyen 


ytyen 




ntsddiyen 


ndndi 


stun 




ytwl 


sdduwl 




sdndi 


sddin 


ntsddin 


tsddin 


sddin 


ntsddin 


vm 




ntsdskin 


ydskin 




ntsdsdskin 


ni 


sdffmin 




ydtfmin 


sdsdt§min 




8$ 


sdtin 


ntsdtin 


tsdtin 


sdsdtin 


ntsdsdtin 


dndi 




ntsdfen 


ydtin 




ntsdsdten 


ndndi 


sdtuwi 




ydtuwl 


sdsdtuwi 




sdndi 


sdsdtin 


ntsdsdtin 


tsdsdtin 


sdsdtin 


ntsdsdtin 



vm 
ni 

St 

dndi 

ndndi 

sdndi 



wu 
ni 

St 

dndi 

ndndi 

sdndi 



ntsats§rdskin yets§rdskin ntsasats^rdskin 

satsprdmin yits^rdmin sasatsfrdmin^ 

sdtserei ntsdts^ei tsdts§rei sdsats§rei ntsdsats^rei 

ntsats§reiyen yets^reiyen ntsasats^eiyen 

satsfrdtvf yetsfrdwi sasatsfrdwi ^ 

adts^ei ntsdtsfrei tsdtsfrei sdsats§rei^ ntsdsats§rei 



ntsargdifskin yargdl^skin ntsasargdlfskin 

sargdifmin yargdl^min sasargdl^min 

sargdlin ntsargdlin tsargdiin sasargdlin ntsasargdlin 

ntsargdlen yargdUn ntsasargdlin 

sargdluwi . yargdluwl sasargdluwl 

sasargdlin ntsasargdlir^ tsasargdlin sasargdlin ntsasargdlin 



All these forms have also satsdt instead of sasd> 
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SU]UBCT< 


o 


nigd 


Siga & 
8andiga 


andigd 


nandigd 


fOU 




ntiiftiskin 


yiftiskin 




ntsdsifuskin 


ni 


iifumin 




yifumin 


sdMfUmifi 


i 


Si 


^in 


ntiifin 


t^in 


sdMfin 


ntsds'tfin 


dndi 




ntiffin 


w^ 




ntsdsifen 


ndndi 


Sifuvsi 




yifuvn 


sdSifuwi 




edndi 


scmftn 


ntsdSrfin 


tsdSifin 


%amj%n 


ntsdsifin 


vm 




ntsak^skin 


ydk§8kin 




ntsasakiskin 


ni 


sdk^in 




ydlf^min 


sasdkfmin 


8t 


sdkin 


ntsdkin 


tsdkin 


sasdkin 


ntsasdkin 


dndi 




ntsdkin 


yikin 




ntsasdkin 


ndndi 


sdkttwi 




ydkmot 


sasdkuwi 




sdndi 


sasdkin 


ntsasdkin 


tsasdkin 


sasdkin 


ntsasdkin 


vm 




ntsets^skin yits^skin 




ntsesSsfskin 


ni 


Si8§min 




yks^min 


sis^min 




8t 


aestn 


ntsitSin 


taitain 


iesisin 


ntsesesin 


dndi 




ntittsin 


yitsin 




ntsesesen 


ndndi 


sisuwi 




yitsuwi 


sesisuwl 




sdndi ' 


ieaiSin 


ntSesiiin 


taeaisin 


sesestn 


ntsesisin 






Aorist. 


\ 




teu 




ngiskd 


kisko 




ngid^sko 


ni 


skim 




k§m 


sk4d§m 




8t 


skeind 


ngeinO 


keinO 


skidd 


ngedO 


dndi 




ngetyS 


k§iyi 




ngSdiyi 


ndndi 


skedu 




Mqu 


skidu 




sdndi 


skidd 


ngedO 


kddd 


skido 


ngedd 


vm 




ngedskd 


kedsko 


• 


ngesdsko 


ni 


8kedt§m 




kedt^m 


skesdt^m 




8i 


skedtd 


ngedtd 


kedto 


skesdtO 


ngesdtd 


dndi 




ngedU 


kedu 




ngesdte 


ndndi 


skedtic 




kedtu 


skesdtu 




sdndi 


8k§8dt6 


ngesdtd 


kemto 


skesdto 


ngesdtd 
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SUBJECT. 


1 v^iffd 


nigd 


sigd & 
8andigd 


andigd 


nandigd 


wu 




nget8§rd8kd ket8^d8kd 




nge8§t8^d8kd ^ 


ni 


8iet8^rdm 




kiU^rdm 


8ki8dts§rdm 


t 


81 


8kit8^d 


ngks^rd 


kit8§rd 


8k^8dt8frd 


nge8dt8^d 


dncU 




nget8^reiye 


kets^reiye 




ngi8at8§reii/e 


ndndi 


8kit8^rau 




kit8§rau 


8ke8dt8§rau 




sdndi 


8iit8^d 


ngit8§rd 


kit8p'd 


8k^8dt8frd 


ngi8dt8^d 


wu 




ngergdlf8kd ke9'gdl§8kd 




nge8argdl§8kd 


ni 


8kergdl§m 


« 


kergdl^m 


8k§8argdl§m 


V • 

81 


8kergdl6 


ngergdlo 


kergdld 


8ke8argdl6 


nge8argdl6 


dndi 




ngergdle 


kergdU 




nge8argdU 


ndndi 


8kergdlu 




kergdlu 


8ke8argdlu 




8dndi 


8ke8argdU 


) ngesargdlo 


ke8argdl6 


8ke8argdld 


nge8argdl6 


wu 




ngeifusko 


keifu8k6 




• 
ngesiftfsko 


ni 


8keifum 




keifum 


8kemfum 




81 


8keif6 


ngeifo 


keifo 


8ke8ifd 


ngeSifo 


dndi 




ngeife 


keife 




ngisife 


ndndi 


skeifu 




keifu 


8ke8ifu 




8dndi 


8ke8if6 


ngdsifo 


kesifo 


8k48if6 


ngiSifo 


wu 




ngeak^8kd 


keak§8k6 




Q 

nge8ak§8k6 


ni 


skedk^m 




kedkfm 


8ke8dkpn 




V * 

81 


skedko 


ngedko 


kedko 


8ke8dkd 


nge8dkd 


dndi 




ngeke 


kSke 




nge8dke 


ndndi 


8kedku 




kedku 


8ke8dku 




8dndi 


8ke8dkd 


ngesdko 


ke8dkd 


8ke8dkd 


nge8dkd 



These forms have also ngets for ngd8» 
Also kif^ko for kfsko. 
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SUBJECT. 


g wugd 


nigd 


sigd & 
sandigd 


andigd 


nandigd 


WU 




nget8§8k6 


kets^skd 


m 


ngesas^sko 


ni 


8kit8§m 




k^tsfm 


skesds^m 




St 


sMsQ 


ngit8d 


ketso 


skesdso 


ngesdsd 


dndi 




ngitS^ 


Mt8^ 




ngesese 


ndndi 


8ket8il 




kitsu 


skeSisu 




sdndi 


skeiSso 


ngeSiso 


keSisd 
Future. 


skesiso 


ngesiso 


vm 




ntsesko 


• 
tiesko 




ntsSdfsko 


ni 


Sem 




tsSm 


sSd^m 




8t 


8e{nd 


ntseino 


tseind 


iSdo 


ntsedd 


dndi 




ntseiye 


tseiyi 




ntsSdiyi 


nandi 


sSqu 




USqu 


sedu 




sdndi 


Sedo 


ntnedo 


tsesdto 


iedo 


ntsedd 


vm 




ntsdsko 


tidskO 


- 


ntsSsdskO 


ni 


sdt^m 




tsdtffn 


Sdsdt^m ^ 




81 


'sdto 


ntSdto . 


tmto 


Sesdto 


ntsesdto 


dndi 




ntsdte 


tsdti 




ntsSsdte 


ndndi 


mtH 




tMtic 


sSsdtu 




sdndi 


8e8dt6 


ntiesdtd 


tiSsdtd 


sdsdtO 


ntsdsdto 



WU 

ni 

%/ • 

81 

dndi 

ndndi 

sdndi 



sits^dm 



u^ 



setsfrd 



8 



its^rau 



»i 



setsfrd 



ntsets^rdskO tsits^rdsko ntiesatsfrdsko 

tsits^rdm sitsdtsprdm 

ntsits^rd tsets§rd setsdts^rd ntsesdts^rd 
ntsetsfreiyi tsets^reiyi ntsesats^reiye 

tsetsfrau setsdts^au 

ntsets^rd tsits^rd setsdts^rd ntsesdts^rd 



And skisem. 
And ngeseso, 
And tsou. 
And tsasdto* 



8 



And skisH. 
And kesis^m. 
And tsedo* 



3 



And ngitsie* 
And kesSm 
• And 8esdtpni» 
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^ 



WSWYXSl, 



vm 



m 

81 



dndi 

ndndi 

sdndi 



wu 
ni 

81 

dndi 

ndndi 

8dndi 



a wAga 



niffd 



Siga & 
8andig^ 



andigd nandtgd 



nt8ergdl§8k0 tsergdl^skd nt8e8argdl§8kd 
sergdl^ tsergdl^m Se8argdl§m 

mrgdld ntiergoLd thrgdld s^sargdlo nt8§8argdl6 

ntSergdleiyiHiergdleiy^ ^ nt8e8arg^eiyei 
Sargdlu tsargdiu eesargdln 

sesargdld nt8e8argdl6 t8§8argdld 8e8argdio ntsesargdlO 



ni 

81 



dndi 

ndndi 

sdndi 



8eifum 
seifo 

seifu 

8681/0 



8dk§m 
sdko 

sdku 
sesdkd 



wu 

ni 

«>• 

8t 



dndi 

ndndi 

sdndi 



8 



'hem 



8680 



sisu 



868680 



ntseifti8kd 

nt86{fd 
nt8eif^ 

ntUHfO 

ntSak^skd 

ntseko 
ntseki 

nt868dkd 



ntsitsO 
ntsitSe 

nt868hd 



t86{fu8k0 
t86ifum 

t86if6 
t86ifi 

tseifu 
tsdiifd 



tiak^skd 
tsdk^m 
tidko 
tsSke 



3 



a 



tsdku 

t868dk6 



nt86t8^8kd t86t8^8kd 



t86t8d 



^86 



tiiti 

t868i8d 



8e8ijum 

sisifo 



siSifu 

868ifO 



868dk§m 
868dko 

868dklC 

868dkd 



t86t8fm 868i8§m 

868^80 



868i8il 
868^80 



ntSiSifiiskd 



ntSiSifd 



ntUSifO 

nt868ak^8k0 

nt868dkd 
nt868dki 

nt868dkd 

nt868e8^8kd 
ntseSisd 



n 



nt868i80 



And l6 for leiye* 
And tiiak^m. 



And t868ifu' And tSeak^sko. 



And tsiako. 



And tSiaktu 
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Imperaiive Mood. 

§. 108. We again omit the first person, as it has no distinct 
form for the objective. 



SUBJECT. 


1 wuffd 


andigd 


sigd & Bandigd 


• 

m 

ndndi 


si 
MgO 


sdde 
sddogd 


yi 
ydgd 


ni 

ndndi 


sdte 
sdtogO 


sdsate 
sdadtogO 


ydte 
ydtogo 


ni 
ndndi 


sargdle 
sargdlog^ 


%a%argdle 
sasargdlogo 


yargdle 
yargdlogo 


ni 
ndndi 


8?fe 
sifogd 


sastfe 
sdsifogo 


yifogo 


ni 

ndndi 


sake 
sdkogo 


sdsdke 
sasdkogd 


ydM 
yakogO 


ni 
ndndi 


sisS 
ihogd 


sesSse 
sesisogo 


yetse 
yitaogO 



Negative Mood. * 

§. 109, All verbs agree so fully in the Negative, that they can 
be illustrated by a single example. 



Present Negative., 



SUBJECT. 

vm 
ni 

dndi 

ndndi 

sdndi 



s 




Bird & 






a wuro nird 


sandtrO 


andird 


nandiro 




ntaisgq^ni 


yisggtni 




ntsdd^sg^ni 


atmmi 




ytmmi 


8dd§mmi 




stni 


ntstni 


tstni 


Bdd§n{ 


ntsddfni 




ntsiyendS 


yiyendi 




ntsddlyendi 


Stwi 




ytwi 


sdduwi 




sddfni 


ntsdd^ni 


tsdd^i 


sddfni 


ntsdd§ni 
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09 






5S 
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1 

o 
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03 

» 
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§ 

09 
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8 






^00 









*x3afao 


















•8 



2? 






00 00 



•I ^ 



00 

00 ^ 






I' 
^ J 












s. s. 

^ ^ 
J'^^' 



I 




00 00 



•It 
II 

^ 00 



•8 



5^ 00 
00 00 



rss 






>ao 



^ 1 1 
^§ 'I I 



I I 

*0 0© 



.§ 






JO 



« 




1««i> 




^ 


« 


n3l 


i«^ 


^ 


=§ 


g» 


g^ 


« 


« 


1 


00 



00 * 



"S 

S 



^1 « § 

00 ^ ,Q > 
^ ^ rg ^ 



i««i> 



'«»» 



f =§• t ^ I ^1 



^ ^ ^ g^ 



?s §J § « 



« 



5»i ^ ^ Si Si ^ 



1 


Q 


e 


00 


l«« 


'^^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


1 


^ 


g' 


1 


e 


« 


00 


00 


"♦0 


<<«o 


•♦0 


Si 


s 


s: 



I 






00 00 



I § 

pi « 
00 00 



•g :s •§ 1 I 



»« 
'^ 



r^ 



p 
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Participial Mood. 
§. 111. The objective inflection of the participial will be illustrated 
by the two verbs, yak^skin and yets^sktn. 







Present Participial 




SUBJECT. 


5 wuga 

o 


nigd 


sigd & 
sandigd 


andigd 


nandigd 


tou 




ntsdk^sggna 


ydk§8ggna 




ntsasak^sgqna 


ni 


sak^mma 




ydk^mma 


sasak^mma 




81 


8dk^na 


nt8dk§na 


tsdk^na 


8asdk§na 


ntsasdk^na 


dndi 




nt8akena 


yekina 




ntsasakina 


ndndi 


sdkuwa 




ydkuwa 


sasdkHwa 




sdndi 


sasdk^na 


ntsasdk^na 


tsasdkpna 


sasdk^na 


ntsasdk^na 


wu 




ntsets^sggna 


yetsfsgctna 




ntseses^sgctna 


ni 


ses^mma 




yets^mma 


Seses^mma 




81 


sisfna 


ntsits^na 


tsets^na 


sesisfna 


ntsesesfna 


dndi 




ntaetsena 


yetsena 




ntseiesina 


ndndi 


sisuwa 




yitsuwa 


sesSsuwa 




sdndi 


iei^sfna 


ntSesis^na 


tsesis^na 


sesh^na 


ntSesh^a 






Past Participial. 






wu 




ngiak^sggtna 


k^ak^sggna 




ngesak^ggna 


ni 


8kiak§mma 




kiak§mma 


skesak^mma 




81 


skidk^na 


ng^dk§na 


kedk§na 


skesdk^na 


ngesdk^na 


dndi' 




ngeakina 


keccMna 




ngesakina 


ndndi 


skeakAwa 




keakuwa 


skesakdwa 




sdndi 


8ke8dk§na 


ngesdk^na 


kesdk^na 


skesdk^na 


ngesdkfna 


wu 




ngetsfsggtna 


kets^sggna 




ngesis^ggna 


ni 


skets^mma^ 




ketsfmma 


skesSs^mma 




V • 

81 


8kit8§na^ 


ngits^na 


kits^na 


skesh^na 


ngesie^na 


dndi 




ngksiena 


ketsiina 




ngei'Ssiena 


ndndi 


sketsuwa 




ketsAwa 


skesesAwa 




8dndi 


skesis^na 


ngesis^na 


kesis^na 


skesSs^na 


ngesis^na 


1 


And ntiititina And skHHmma 


^ And ksitsma. 
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SUBJECT. 



wugd 



niga 



Future Participial, 

sigd & 
Bandigd 



andigd nandigd 



fVU 




ni 


a^ak^mnia 




sedk^na 


dndi 




ndndi 


8iak&wa 


sdndi 


sesdk^na 


wu 




ni 


sis^mma ^ 




iisina 


dndi 




ndndi 


iesAwa 


sdndi 


sesestna 



ntUah^sgg,rm Ueak^sgq/aa 

taeaJc^mma 8e8§Jc§mma 

ntsedk^na tsedk^na sesdkfna 
ntsekena tiekena 

tsiakuwa iesak&wa 

ntiesdkfna tsesdk^na aesdk^na 



ntsesdkesggtna 

ntsesdkfna 
ntsesakina 

nisesdk^na 



nt8it8§8gq,na t8et8§8gctna 

tiits^mma 

ntiitiina ts^tsina 

ntietSiena tsetsiina 

tietsuwa 

ntSeSisina tsesSsina 



V l/_ f 



seieiimma 



1/ OjV 

^e8e8ina 



8 



838 



V 1/ 

868 



'iB&wa 
e8ina 



nUe8et§sgq,na 



ntsesSnina 
ntBCs^siena 



ntsesJsina 



VIIL Defective Verbs. 

§. 112. By these we understand such verbs as occur only 
in certain Conjugations, or Moods, or Tenses, or Persons, 
The first three classes are already illustrated in the above, 
see §§. 54 and 74. But as a proof that the verb ndg§8kin, 
"I meet one,'' was rightly considered as a defective verb 
of the 2d Conjugatinn, I may here observe, that Ali assured 
me that the Mabr and Koyam tribes still use the form 
ndngin or ndneskin, for ** I go,'' of which the second conju- 
gation is regularly ndg^skin, " I go to, towards, i, e. I meet 



one. 



f% 



Of Verbs defective in the persom we may here mention : 
I. Certain reciprocal forms which do not naturally occur. 



And sesintma. 
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except in the plural : dndi tdden, ndndi tdduwif sdndi 
tddin ; dndi tddet ndndi tddu and tdduwT, sdndi tdtf, tddo, 
tddi; dndi katadSnded ndndi kataduwid, sdndi katad§ny a; 
dndi tadina, ndndi tad^wa, sdndi tdd^^ia, ** to meet." 

dndi tabdnnyen, ndndi tabdnnuim, sdndi tabdktsei, '* to 
agree, &c." 



2. As imperative of isfskin, we only met with dre I drogo ! and 
for the third person plural of gdg^skin, tdmui is generally 
used, of which no other forms occur, except it be in the 
verb muskin, " to put on a shirt,'' perhaps = " to get into it." 

3. Certain impersonal verbs, Le^ verbs with the subject dinia 
understood, whose final i may be long or short — 



btn^mtst, "it is winter," or di- 
nia bin^mtsi, id. 
bitsi, " it is dry-season.*" 
dibdif4tslf " it is summer." 
n^nggtlitsl, "it is rainy-season." 
bigfldtsi, " it is spring." 
bunyitslf " it is night." 
kautslt "it is day." 
d§rt^tsl. " it is midnight.'' 



kau ddbutsit " it is noon." 
kqnawdtsi & lamhodtsi^ " it is 

famine." 
kasalawdtslf ** there is plenty 

(of provisions.)" 
krzgudtsi, *' there is war." 
kalqfidtsif ** there is peace, 

prosperity." 



4. Other Impersonal Verbs. 

ddmtsin, "it flows" (e.g. nkt). 
tsudurin, "it falls" (viz. deldg§\ 
tsiretsi, *'it is verified" (e.g. mdna\ 
i^laktsin/* it drops" (e.g. nki). 
tsdmbint " it burns " (viz. kdnu). 
tsui and ts§th " it is enough..** 
s^tl or sitO, " it is enough for me." 
nts^tl and ntsttOt " it is enough for thee." 
tsfr^ndin, " it aches." 
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5. 



mbkSif " there is, there exists." 
wuagdta^i -'it happens.^^ 
wUagdUi, "it has happened/' 

The verb gdmgin is indeed regularly inflected, but gdptsl 
is sometimes used impersonally; as, sdndi kdm dig§ 
ngdfon gdptii, " four persons were left behind."' 



CHAPTER IX. 



ETYMOLOGY OF ADVERBS. 



§. 113. In an etymological point of view the Kanuri adverbs 
may be divided into original, converted, dejkcted, and compound 
adverbs. 

§. 114. I Original Adverbs are those which bear no trace 
of having been derived from other parts of speech. They 
separate into two classes ; viz. those which are unlimited in 
their use, and those which are each confined to a particular 
verb or adjective. The former we call genercU, and the latter 
specific adverbs. 

1, List of General Adverbs. 



dif " verily, truly, really.'' 
ba, the sign of interrogation. 
Perhaps it maybe derived 
from the same source as the 
German "ob;** Old Ger- 
man **oba;" which, in Old 
German, was likewise used 
in direct questions see 
Becker's Gram. I., §. 176. 
bdgdf "not." 

bid, **for nothing, in vain." 
bug, bug go, " violently, with 
force." 



dugo, " first, at first, before." 



r tt 



not. 
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ni 



I 



ganii 

g^le, "now.' 

kddag, "gently, softly.' 

kurU, kurnmai ** again.' 

lintd, lintdrOf "much, very, 

very much, too much, 

most." 
ndaf "here, there, now, where?" 
ngdlle, ngdite, *'ever, always, 

at any time.' 
ngeif " so, thus.' 
ngoy " behold, here," corre- 



al 



'^^ 
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sponding with the Hebrew 

nisn. 

sfrafff, "ever, constantly, al- 
ways/' 
tsfb^d, **the whole day.'' 



wdffe, " soon, immediately, pre- 
sently." 
wonte, ** now, then." 
ydye, "when" (relative). 



2. List of Specific Adverbs, answering to our ** very." 



buff, buggo 


hen 


pau 


sul 


tsai 


di 


k^§g 


p§t 


iiliU 


tsar 


fdrei 


lai, lei 


pfgt 


tar^t 


t8§r 


fog 


las 


pit 


t^l^s, t^l^ssd 


tsirit 


fQ9 


Ion 


p6l§g 


tfn, nd^n 


tsit 


for 


niiu, mtu 


potfg 


t§s 




haran 


ntsil 


sdlag 


tint 





§. 115. II. Converted Adverbs comprise a number of substan- 
tives, adjectives, pronouns, and one postposition, which are 
used adverbially without undergoing any change of form. The 
following is a list of them. 

1. Substantives converted into adverbs — 
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si 



bdllf "to-morrow. 
bisgdf "yesterday. 
bunyi, " by night. 
b^rgdf "at first, originally.*' 
deregit "next, after, at last.^ 
dfrt^, " at midnight." 
fdtsar, " at day-break *' 
kdtm% "at vesper." 
kau ddbif, " at noon." 
hfmfnde, "this year." 



k^rma, " presently." 
ku, "to-day." 
lesdf " in the evening." 
magarifu, "in the evening, 
about six or seven o'clock." 
w4nde, " last year." 
minwa, " next year." 
wdgare, " on the day after to- 



morrow. 



11 



2. Adjectives converted into adverbs : dAa. " quickly ;" 
gandy "^a little, shortly;" gdraly " stretched out;" ngqld, 
''well;" sirin, "silently." 



3. Pronouns converted into adverbs : dtfmd, therefore ;" 
nddra, ** where, whither ?" t/fgo, ** there, yonder.'^ 
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4. A Fostposition converted into adverbs : gadi, " as, as if, 
as when." 

§. 116. III. Deflected Adverbs are either nouns with case- 
terminations or inflected verbs. 

1. Adverbs formed by the Locative or Instrumental Case — 



11 



o. Of Substantives, — 

burgon, *' at first, originally. 
digan, " without'' 
dflin, " out of town. 
fdriut "above, on high/' 
fugun, " before." 
gdndUi "from childhood. 



6. Oi Adjectives — 

dibin, "badly." 
d'&an, " quickly." 
ilan, ** slowly, gently." 
kdnadin, ** quietly, meekly. 
kdrU^nf "fine, beautifully. 



11 
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kdrcing^n, * near." 

ngdntaint ** before. 

ngdfon, " behind." 

s^gfrinf " aside. 

tsuron, "within. 

tsdmauy "before, previously. 



n 



ngqldn% ** well, fine." 
stdtiwetnyint " lazily." 
^sa^t^aw, "diligently ,zealously. 
tsQunyin, " angrily.'' 



c. Of Pronouns : dt^mdn, " there, then ; here, now ; there- 
fore;" nddn, ** whence?" 



2. Adverbs formed by the Dative Case — 



a. Of Substantives—^ 

digarO, "without, out." 
dflirOf " out of town." 
fdrird, "above, up." 
fuguro, " before, onward." 
hdrqnguro, "near." 



ngdforO, " back, backwards. 
ngdntsiro, " before." 
s^g^rirOf "aside." 
tsurdro, "within, inside." 
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6. Of Adjectives — 

dibiro, "badly." 

d&arOy "quickly." 

ildrO, Udnno, " softly, gently."" 

kanadiro, kanadznno, "quietly, 

meekly." 
kdriturO, "beautifully." 
k^tsirOf " sweetly, pleasantly." 
ngqldrOt " well." 

c. Of Pronouns — 

dfirdt "because." 
at§mdr6t "therefore, on that 
account." 

d. Of Numeral 

tildrOf "once." 
ndirOi "twice.'^ 



nguburo, " much, very." 
s^rinnO, "silently." 
auluweirOf " lazily." 
tildmird, "at once, presently." 
tsdffitsdrOf " diligently." 
tsourO, " angrily, violently." 
tairemdrOf " truly." 



gadirOt "more, again." 
nddrdrd, "whither.^ where? 
nddrdy " whither ? where.'' 



ydsguro, "thrice." 

deguroy "four times," &c. see §. 47. 

3. Adverbs are also produced by the deflection of the follow- 
ing verbal/orms — 

a. An Imperative — ate, "not," see Syntax. 

b. A Conjunctional — galdgia, "next year," per ellipsin 

for dinta galdgia, "when the world will have been 
the present year." 

§. 117. rV. Compound Adverbs are formed in the following 
manner — 

1. By connecting a substantive and pronoun — 



bisgdtf, " on the day before yes- 
terday." 

lokt^tff " all that time, at this 
time, then, now." 

ndt^n, ndtfman, "there, then, 
immediately, at once," comp. 
the German "auf derStelle." 



sdfif yimpl ? " at what time ? 
when ?" 

yimt^f yimturOf yimt^md, yimt§- 
man, yimt^mdrO, " at that 
time, at this time, then. 



now. 
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2. By a composition with yaye or so — 



k4rmaydye* now, at present. 
safiydyii "at any time, always. 
yimpiydyit ** whenever." 



kodgu80, " till now." 
nddrasorii " everywhere." 
yimpisOy "at any time, always. 



3. By a composition with gei — dfigei? " in what manner ? 
how ? wherefore ? why ?'' dt^gei, ategeinyin, at^gdroy atp- 
geima, atfgeiman, at^geimdro, "thus, in such a manner '"* 
{dt§gei is at the same time a converted adverb, from 
the pronoun dtfgei, " such"). kSagei, (from ku?) " about 
this time;'* e,g. bSt minwakdageij "next year about this 
time.'" 

4. By Phraseological Composition — ndt§n fugurij " next 
time, in future ;" wdnte ngdfouy '* afterwards, hereafter;" 
dt§ nanga, or dt§ ndngdroy or dt^ nangdtpmdro, " therefore, 
on that account f ^ dt^ dugo, " then, at that time, at 
that moment ;" kun kds^n^ '* henceforth, in future f ^ ku 
aduguBO or tdm kuro kuU, " till to-day, up to this 
moment." 



CHAPTER X. 

ETYMOLOGY OF POSTPOSITIONS 



§. 118. The Kanuri has no prepositions, properly so called; 
for in most cases where other languages have prepositions, it 
makes use of substantives, but, in a few cases, it employs 
postpositions which correspond to the prepositions of other 
languages. The following are the postpositions in use — 

1. Ian, "on, upon;'^ e.g. muskolan, '*on the hand." This 
appears to have arisen from a noun Id, with the 
locative termination n ; and, accordingly, Id and n may 

V 
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still be separated from one another. I met with this 
separation in the following two instances — 

tsurt ydsg^ldt^n kdct g^rgdtsf,, " on the third leap, the 

man was vexed." 
at^ldman dndi hdrgeiye^ ** it is on thw that we live.'*'' 

2. d§rt or d^Wn, " round, round about ;"' e. y. bfldd^rl or 
h§ldd§rin, "round the town.*" 



3. nanga, " because of, for the sake of, on account of. 
ah&ni nangat *' for my father^s sake. 



4. gadi, or contracted into gei, " as, like f' dfi gadi, " like 
what ?'' kddgeiy ** like a man."' 



CHAPTER XI. 

ETYMOLOGY OF CONJUNCTIONS. 



§. 119. I. Original conjunctions, i. e. words which occur 
at present in the language only in the capacity of conjunc- 
tions, are either simple, or compound, or correlative. 

1. Simple conjunctions — 

rd, "or," probably standing in the same relation to 
rdg^skin, ** I like,'' as, e* ^., iM does to HIM, and vel 
to velle» 

set, suit " except, but f" tsd, " except, unless, when f' 
yds 



- *'if." 



2. Compound conjunctions — 

hjooyd, ** if ;" dfeiya, '* if f ydyd, " whether, if, 
although." 

3. Correlative conjunctions — 

wa — wttf ** both — and." When added to o and w, the 
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to is generally dropped and a only appended : siimda 
m^koa, *' ear and hand f' MltHa gdduf: " the hye^a 
and the hog." 
In several cases ** i " is changed into u when it ought 
to take wUf and then also assumes a only, instead of 
wa ; e» g> digalwa butsua, ** a bed and a mat." 

* 

The i of the personal and possessive pronouns becomes 
yu, and then takes also a, instead of wa : ny&a syAa, 
" thou and he ;" andy&a sandyAa, ** we and they ; 
ydnyua abdnyua, '* my mother and my father. 
Sometimes, however, it becomes n^a sua. A final 
§ is likewise changed into u ; e. g* ydsgua diguat 
" three and four." 

n — n or nyin — nyiut " both — and, as well — as ;" the 
simple n is used after nouns terminating in a 
vowel, and nyin usually after a consonant. 

— 0, " either — br,'^ viz. after a vowel : kaldd kulod, 

" either the head, or the money = your money or 

your life !" 
If the final vowel is ^, it becomes u before o : ydsguO 

deguo, ** either three or four ;" soloO hriguO ** either 

peace or war." 

wd — wOf **id.," viz. after consonants, and rarely after 
vowels : n§mwO ddgalwd, ** either the house or the 
bed." 

rd — rd, ** whether— or," after vowels and consonants : 
dimird perd, " whether a sheep or a cow ;" n^mrd 
digalrd, " whether a house or a bed." 

kwoya — kwd or kSa, ** if — so, if — then." 

tm — kwOga, ** if, when." 

§. 120. II. Only one of the converted conjunctions is com- 
pound, viz. dt^ydyii dt§yaerdt ** and yet, nevertheless," and all 
the rest are simple* Most of the latter are converted from 
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adverbs; as, dfirO, '* why, wherefore f oA^nUX, cA^nan, 
cA§mAr6y " therefore ;'' dugOy " till, until f ' nda, " then." One 
is converted from a postposition, viz. gei^ **as," and two 
from verbs, viz. dte^ " lest," which is properly an imperative, 
and g§nyaf which is properly a conjunctional mood. 



CHAPTER XII. 

INTERJECTIONS. 



§. 121. The language appears to be rather poor in inter- 
jections, but we met with the following — 

w6l ! woio \ expressive of grief and pain ; e* g. woio^ tigini 

ngdsG ta^r^ndin, ** ah ! my whole body is aching."' 
woidyO ! expressive of grief and complaint ; e> ^. woidyo, 

wugd kdgOsei, " O ! they have beaten me f woidyOf ydni 

pdtsfgl, '* O ! my mother has died."' 
youwd ! expressive of joy and surprise ; e* g* youwd, kiddni 

ddtsi, " ah ! my work is done.'" 



CHAPTER XIII. 

MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION OF PROPOSITIONS. 



I. Simple Fropositions, 

§. 122. In simple propositions the subject almost invariable 
stands before the predicate. This will here be illustrated 
by a number of examples. 

1. Indicative Propositions, 
a. Fositive— 



'Alld mbitsiy '* there is a God. 
wu pdngint ** I hear.'' 



^1 



si Utsu " he is gone. ' 

dndi tsasunuiye, ** we shall die. 
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Note 1. In propositions like tsttsa sdndi ndiso, the expressed 
subject had better be taken as in apposition to the 
subject implied in the verb, and the whole translated, 
** they arose, both of them/' 

Note 2. The common order of words is inverted, when the 
statement is made that what precedes is a quotation 
(comp. Lat. inquit. E. says he); as, yetsardmt ganyd ? gdno 
siro komdnde, "dost thou believe ? said our Lord to him f ' 
loktifi tstnyen ? gonO ydniyit " at what o'clock shall we 
rise ? Said my mother ;*" kdnut§ ruBgq/aU kdnd k§nyirir6 
bultiye, " I did not see the fire, said the hyena to the 
weasel ;"" pdntsan nduma bago* t8§ dba pirdbero yd 
pirobeyiy '* there is nobody in their house, says the 
girl's mother to the girl's father," 

b. Negative — 

met ia^i, ** the king did not come." 

met iiin bdgo, " the king does not come at all." 

wu pdnggnit *' I do not hear it." 

dndi tsasunuiyendii ** we shall not die." 



2. Interrogative Propositions, These difier from indicative 

propositions merely by the tonet or by the affix ia, 
which is the sign of interrogation — 

'AUa mbksi ? or Alia mhUSiba ? *' is there a God ?" 
mei islba ? or mei isi ? ** has the king come ?" 
met iiin bdgdba ? " does the king not come at all ?" 
dndi tsasunuiyende ? or tsasunuiyendiba ? " shall we 
not die ?" 

3. Imperative Propositions can have their subject either 

expressed or included in the verb. In the first 
case, the subject likewise precedes the verb. 

lene ! or ni line .'" " go thou !" 
Unogo I or ndndi lenogo I ** go ye !" 
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Unyogd t or dndi Unyogd I ** let us go X 

ate Un^mmil or ni ate len§mmil " do not go !" 

4. When the predicate is a substantive or adjective, it 
simply follows the subject, and is not connected with 
it by a copula ; but instead of the latter it sometimes 
has the affix gO. 

Jilld meit or 'Alia meigo% '*God is the king.'' 

8% meina^ or H meinagot **he is a prince.'^ 

si mdlam ganU **he is not a prince,'^ or hi mdlam ganigo, id. 

vm metram ganU or meiram ganigOf " I am not a princess.*" 

II. Complex Propositions, with complements of the subject and 

predicate. 

§. 123. The complements of the subject may be adjectives, 
numerals, possessive pronouns, and substantives, either in 
apposition, or in the genitive case, and participles which may 
likewise be complemented. 

1. Adjectives and numerals always follow the subject — 
dm wura na meihero letsei, " great men went to the king. 
kdm tdlagd Hi, "a poor person came.'' 
mei ndi l§bdla tsddin, " two kings made war.'' 
p^ Agu tsagdih " five horses have run away." 

2. Possessive Pronouns are always suffixed to the subject, 

even when the latter is defined by adjectives or 

numerals — 
h^mdndi kura, " our Lord is great." 
abdntsa p^mtsa tsalddi " their father has sold their 

horses." 
mdndni tild mbetsi, literally, " my word one is there," 

i, e* " I have one word to say." 
p§rni hard nui " my large horse died.'' 
mdndntsa tUre gultseu ** they have spoken their true 

words," i. e. " the truth." 
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3. Nouns in the genitive case, or in apposition may precede 
the subject ; but generally they follow it — 

So9'nAbi mei kdm kura and mei Bo^mAbe kdm kiira^ " the 

king of Bornu is a great man/' 
abanihe n^m kdnuye t8§bui and n§m abdnibe kdnuye ts^bui, 

"fire consumed my father's house.^ 

mei abdni luptsl and abdni mei l^ptsu " my father, the 
king, has died." 

Ali yaydni Utsi and yaydni '-^li Utsh ** Ali, my brother, 

has gone.'' 
kdm deg^t kalia, tsagdsl, and kctliat kdm dig^^ tsagaSu 

" slaves, four in number," i. «. " four slaves have run 

away." 

4. Participles, with their complements before them, follow 

the subject — 

bdrbu kdm 'dt kdlguni ndalgeddna mAna tiloma mandtsdni* 
" the two thieves who were stealing my shirt did not 
speak one word." 

tou ndntsiiro lengana tdtdntsp ruskl, "going to his place, 
I saw his child." 



§. 124. The complements of the predicate may be adverbs, a 
next and remote object, and an infinitive, which may itself 
be variously complemented. 

I. The adverbs may stand either before or after the pre- 
dicate, yea, even before the subject — 

bdrbu ildn kddiO, or bdrbU kddio ildn, or Udn bdrbu kddiof 

" the thief came softly.^' 
p^ ddaro ng^r^mtsin, or pfr ng^r^mtsin duarot or duaro 

p^r ng§r^mtsinf ** the horse gallops quickly." 
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The same position is occupied by su{)stantives which 

are used adverbially — 
tm tsidin kddisko, or vm kddisko tsidin, or tsedin wu 

kddiskof "I came by land.'' 
81 muskon kitdt or si Mtd muskon, or mtiskdn si kitdt 

"he caught it with the hand.*' 

2. The next and remote objects can occupy all possible 
positions with regard to the subject, to the predicate, 
and to each other — 

si wnrd dd 86, or si wiir^ so da, or wtiro si da so, or da 
si wiiro so, or si dd so wuro, or dd wkro si so, "he 
gave me meat.'' 

wu p§r meird kusko, or vm meiro p^r kusko, or metro wu 
p^r kusko, or p§r wu meiro kusko y or wup^r kuskd meiro, 
or p§r meiro wu kusko, ** I brought a horse to the 
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king. 

kdm k^ndyi nguhu tsetsin bdgo, " a famine does not kill 
many people." 

Sometimes the object and its verb are separated from 
each other by another verb — 
wikgd ddn^m sigdr^mha ? ** wouldest thou stop and ask 

me?" 
wu kU Ufa korobe, lingin, dugo Alldye p^les^g^, htiske, 
"I ate to-day the corpse of an ass, which God 
showed me as I walked." 

The position occupied by the next and remote object, 
can also be occupied by an object and an adverb, 
or an object and a noun used adverbially — 

si kitdhugd ildn gStsl, or si ildn gdtsl Mtdbugd, or ildn si 
Mtdbugd gotsl, or kitdbugd si ildn gotsi, or si kitdbugd 
gotsi ildn, or kitdbugd ildn si gotsi, ** he took the book 
softly." 

si bMtugd kdsagatmyin tsitsi, or si kdsagamyin tsetsi 
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bMtugdf or kdSagamyin si bUtugd tSitau or biltugd Si 
kdsagamyin tSitsf, or ii Hltugd tSkk kdsagamyin, or 
bulttigd kdSagamyin si tiitsi, **he killed a hyena 
with the sword.'^ 

When a proposition contains an adverb, in addition to 
a next and remote object, the adverb has the 
same freedom of position. 

lou bisgd p^ meiro kuskpt or Msgd wu p§r Tc&sko meiro, 
or vm p§r kusko bisgd meiro, or wu p§r kusko meiro 
bisgdt or wu p§r bisgd meiro kusko, *' yesterday I 
brought a horse to the king.'** 

3. The same freedom of position is also extended to an 
infinitive and Us complements which may qualify the 
predicate — 

lou kuyinturd let^ rdg^sJd, or wu let^ rdgpskl kuyinturo, 
or kuyinturd wu Ut^ rdg^sM, &c., "I like to go far away.'' 

wu p^mi kdsugurd ntsdto wdngl, or kdsugurd vm p^mi 
ntsdtd wdngl, or wu p^mi ntsdtO wdngl kdsugurd, or wu 
kdsugurd p^mi ntsdtd wdngh " I will not take my 
horse to market*' 

III. Junction of Propositions. 

§. 125. In connecting propositions with each other, various 
means can be adopted — 

1. Conjunctions, e. g. ni wurd kidd sid§m kwdyd, wu nigd 
beantsdskd, " if thou workest for me, I will pay thee.'' 

2. The Conjunctional Mood: niabdnigd riimla si labart^ gul^n- 

tsond, " when thou shalt see my father, he will tell 
thee the news.'' wu pdtord wdltpske lingia, dm pdtobeye 
wurd, ** nddn kddim?^^ tsdnyd wuye *'kdragan kddiskd'''' 
n^sMa, dm pdtobe w&rd ** tsir^ gil^mi ' tseddbd ? " if I 

* X 
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return home, and the people at home say to me, 
* whence earnest thou?' and I tell them, ' I came from 
the forest,' will the people at home say to me, ' thou 
hast spoken truth ?' '* 

toth kdnurd stmSt^mliffasff^nydf kdnu risgqnh *% when thou 
sentest me for fire, and I had gone, did not see fire/' 

3. Sometimes propositions remain formally unconnected, 
which, in other languages, are joined by conjunctions. 

a. Interrogative subordinate propositions: 

ngdlondi ruiyS tsiluglbdy **let us see whether our 

beans have come up." 
w&ni abdni islba, " see, if my father has come." 

b. Subordinate propositions expressive of the object of 

a principal proposition, they being included be- 
tween the subject and predicate of the latter. 
The conjunction omitted here is the propositional 
article, which is also frequently omitted in other 
languages — 

mei Fulatdwa taagdsin tsuruu "the king sees the 

Phula flee." 
ii taints^ ddg^l ts^tei nStsU ** he knew that the monkey 

held his rope.'' 
tid vm tadbdlan vy&a ny&a kgldfoktaeiye ndnfsgcmd kwoya, 

" if I had known that you and I would have met." 
bdrbu Si kandirayi iigd guritSin n6t8§nL "the thief 

kpows not that the hunter watches him." 

4. There is in Kanuri a peculiar encasement of propositions, 
one proposition being, as it were, parenthetically in- 
serted or encased in another, which we have some- 
times to express by a participial construction, or a 
conjunction. 
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ii tauro p^rbS, dgd tsiirO p^rbin degdnd ndtsfini, taifundt^^ 
** he who had bought the belly of the horse (what was 
in the belly of the horse he knew not") 

sandigd ddbUntsa f&hnfm id, " catch them and tie their 
neck.^ 

wdhitdt^i mdlanuva bdbdtsat kardndgd, " call the priests, 
and read the letter." 

sdndi ndSd tUon^ meiyS nd tsd, ndpUdnaf "they were sitting 
on one side« the king having given them a place." 

dndi nd piron^mberdt kdmuro rdge nye^ kdsye, ** we are 
come to^ thy daughter, as we thought we would like 
her for a wife." 

nd nggldrdb^dt il k^ribi ta^gd, kddid, " he came to the 
place of the ram, following the footsteps of the dog." 

kdmutf wtiro ntgd di ai ! " as for this woman, making mar- 
riage, give her to me," ue. give her to me in marriage." 

ngudo k^ndfgeilan, dm ^g^6 aigd tadruu pdrta§, " the bird 
flies from the court, the people all seeing it" 

nd ddg§la6 kaadlteirot kguntap gand gStaf, g^rdta^,iai/'\ie 
came to the place where the monkeys bathe, having 
taken to himself a little stone and concealed it" 

peronta§ kdragdrd kSaye g6ta§ gdgt* "the man took her 
girl, and entered the forest." 

kardminitff vm aiga aSbd abdniberdt ntgd diaki, yiakt, * as 
for my younger sister, I gave her in marriage to 
my father's friend." 
niro g^rdngi kiguako, " I hid it, and brought it to thee.'' 
kdmu aandiro kdmbu gSta^ keinyd^ " the woman having 
taken food and given it to them." 

abdntattro nki gStap taOf "she took water and gave it to 
her father." 

dtet bundiye nigd ia^ gSnta^nh '* lest a beast come and 
take thee." 

im b^la gadiro tdtdni tdake Un^akin* ** I will take my child 
and go to another town." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SYNTAX OF SUBSTANTIVES. 



§. 126. The proper names of persons are generally accom- 
panied by that of a parent, in the following manner: 
the patronymics of males are derived from the name of the 
mother by means of the adjective-termination mu and the 
patronymics of females from that of the father by means of the 
adjective-termination ram* 

1. Names of m^les — 

AU Eisdmif i. e» "Ali, whose mother was Eisd.^^ 
Atsi Kodomi, i.e. "Atsi, whose mother was Kddo."'* 
Ng6am>a Ndndmu i^e. '* Ngoamat whose mother was 

Mastdfa Kelumii i.e/* Mastdfa, whose mother was KdiiT 
Ihram Kdrimi, '* Ibram, whose mother was Kdre.^'' 

2. Names of females — 

Eisa Maffdtsiram, i.e. " Eisa, whose father was MagdtsC^ 
Lig§ram Wunmrramt i.e. '^ Lig^ram, whose father was 

Omar*'' 
Kdm As^mdramn i. e. " KdrU, whose father was As^ma.'*'* 
P§8dm Atsiram, i.e.*' Pfsam, whose father was AtSV 
Tsdrd Biigarram, i.e. Sarah, whose father was Bugar."^ 

The profession or ojpce of the father is often added to the 
proper name in a similar manner — 

1. Names of males — 

ZAli Eisdmi mdlammi, i. e. " AU, whose mother was Eisa, 
and whose father was a priest.**' 
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'Ibram KdlUmi mdlamtimu ** 'Ibram, whose mother was 

KMumtf and whose father was a cattle-owner." 
Ddla kdgdndmU i.e. ** Dal<h whose father was a soldier/' 

2. Names of females — 

MaHam AtSlram rndlamram^ i.e. " Mary, whose father 
was the priest Atau'' 

Kdru k6gandramf ie. " Karu, whose father was a 
soldier.'' 

Eisd b^lamdram, i.e. " Eisa, whose father was a magis- 
trate." 

§. 127. The sons of kings and of the first minister of war 
{keigama) are termed meina, and the daughters meira^n. 
But both these words have the peculiarity of being placed before 
the proper name, as substantives, corresponding to our "prince" 
and " princess ;" although originally they appear to have been 
real adjectives. In order to express whether a prince or prin- 
cess is the son or daughter of the king or of the first minister 
of war, meinU and meiram, or keigamdmi and keigamdram are 
respectively joined to the name. 

Children of the king— 

meina Sugar meimi, "prince Bugar. 
meina Eisdmi meimi, " prince Eisami. 
meina Musd meimi, ** prince Moses." 
meiram Tsdrd meiram, " princess Sarah. 
meiram Eisa meiram, " princess Eisa." 
meiram K^lu meiram, ** princess Kelu.*' 

Children of the keigamd — 

meina Ali keigamdmi, "prince Ali." 
meina Ibrdm keigamdmi, ** prince Ibrahim.' 
meiram Tsdrd keigamdram, "princess Sarah." 
meiram Am keigam^ram^ " princess Asha." 
meiram Bugarram keigamaram, " princess Bugarr&m. 
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The grandsons of a king and of his first minister of war are 
termed meidugH, and the granddaughters Mngh But the 
king'^s grandchildren add to their name meindmi and meindram, 
and the keigamaa grandchildren, keigamdmi and heigamdram^ 

meidugu 'Ali meindmU " prince Ali." 

Mngl Tsdrd melndram, • ** princess Sara/' 

metdugH B'&gar keigawdmi, "prince Bugar." ,, 

kingi Kdri keigamdramt " princess Kare/' 

Note, — The children of a meidugu and hingl have no further 
distinguishing title, but merely add to their own 
that of their parents, like other people — Ali meidugu^ 
Ali kingimi, Eisa meidugUrdm. 

When the king is addressed, the word koma, which, like 
our '* Lord," is also used in addressing God, is usually added 
after the word meit e.g. mei komdni, " my lord king."' 



§. 128. The Kanuri language has no words exactly corre- 
sponding to our "Mn,** "Mrs.," "Sir," "Madam,'' and in 
their stead it uses terms which properly denote family-rela- 
tions. These terms can be used with or without the proper 
name, and have generally the suffix of the first person singular 
of the possessive pronoun. 

ydya, = " great grandfather," " great grandmother," is 
used in addressing extremely old people, who are 
thereby designated as being able to be somebody's 
real great grandparents, a thing considered most 
honourable, e»g. ydydni, " my great grandfather !" 
ydydni Ali, '* my great grandfather Ali ;" ydydni Eisd* 

kagd = " grandfather,*' " grandmother," is used in address- 
ing aged persons, if, by way of compliment, one wishes 
to express himself so much their junior, that he could 
be their real grandchild, e.g^ kagdni* " my grandfather ;" 
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kagdni ^Ilrdm, " my grandfather Ibram ;" kagdni Tsdrd* 
** my grandmother Sarah." 

aJa = ** father" and ya = ** mother " are used, the first in 
addressing males, and the second in addressing females, 
to whom one wishes to show filial reverence. This is 
the usual mode of address, answering to our " Mr." and 
"Mrs." — abdni, " my father f' ydni, ** my mother ;" abdni 
Bugavy *' father Bugar ;" ydni Kdri, " mother Kare." 

yayd = " elder brother," and " elder sister '* is used in 
addressing males and females whom one considers 
older than oneself, and yet not old enough to be one's 
parents, e.g* yaydni, "my elder brother;" yaydni Ddla, 
" elder brother Dala; yaydni'Amsar " elder sister Amsa.'' 

iarime = " younger brother, younger sister," is used in 
addressing males and females whom one considers 
younger than oneself, and yet not so young as to be 
one's children; e.g. kardmini, "my younger brother;" 
kardmini Suleiman^ **my younger brother Solomon ;" 
kardmini Sdb^a, " my younger sister Sabea." 

^d^a = " child, son, or daughter," is used in addressing 
those whom one considers so much younger as to admit 
of one's being their parent, e.g. tdtdnif "my son;" 
tdtdni Isd, " my son Jesus,'' also tdtdni k^nggll Isa, id. 
If one addrei^ses a female, pird is necessarily added 
after tdtdni, e. g* tdtdni pero$ " my daughter ; * tdtdni 
pird J^godlh " my daughter Ngoali." 

d«^o = *' grandchild, grandson, and granddaughter," is used 
in addressing youths and children over whom age and 
experience gives one the superiority of grandparents — 
digoni, "my grandson;" digoni Mdaa, *'my grandson 
Moses ;" digoni A^a, '* my granddaughter Eve." 

yaydri^** greRt grandchild, great grandson, great grand- 
daughter," is used by very old persons in addressing 
young people — yaydrtni, " my great grandchild ;" yayd- 
rlni 'Edinsuy " my great grandson Edirisa ;" yaydrini 
Magdltum, " my great granddaughter Magaltum." 
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§. 129. A peculiar use of certain other substantives may here 
be noticed: 

dintd or dinta is often used when we predicate a thing 

of the grammatical subject — 
dtnla kau ddbi^ lit. "the world is noon,'' t.^. "it is 

noon/' 
dinia bunetsf, lit. "the world has become night," i.e. "it 

has become nighf 
dinta bm^mtsl, lit. "the world has cold season," ie- "it 

is cold season." 
dinid ngngalksl, lit. "the world has rainy season," ue» 

" it is rainy season.^' 
dinid bdntenyiwa, lit " the world is hazy," i, e. " it is 

hazy.*' 
dinid kg,nd kadinyd, " when a famine had come. * 
dinid n^mts^l^m, " the sky is darkness,'' i. e. " there is 

darkness." 
dinia tsiii, " there is a commotion, an uproar." 

kdma, " companion, associate," is used for our " other," as 

the Hebrew JH and HM. 
wtitf kdangd kdmdn§my " as for me, a man thy fellow," 

i. e. " who am a man as well as thou, like thyself." 
biergOwa kdmdntsda kgld fdktsdna, " one cunning one 

met with the other." 
ndundi kdmdnts^gd kSts^ydy^, ni tmrum, **thou shalt see 

whoever of us surpasses the other." 
dg6 tilSrd dimmdtif kdmdntsurO dtmmi kwdyd, " if what 

thou doest to the one, thou doest not to the other.'* 

nd, *' place," is used in connexions where other languages 
employ the word " hand," or personal pronouns, or 
even the verb " to have." 
mdlam wOkita ndnyin ts^mdgh "the priest took the 
letter from my hand." 
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arg^m ndntsan gand gand ts^mdg^^ ** he takes very little 
millet from their hand/' 

k^rmei ndntsffi masher ** I take the kingdom from him/' 

na komdndiberO legeddnyd, komdndirO : " dndd ndn^mmd 
kdiyi.*' Komdnde sandirO : " dfi ndnyin mdnuvn ?'' 
" when they had come to our Lord, they said to our 
Lord : ' we are come to thee/ Our Lord said to 
them : * what do you want of me ?' '' 

wu kamdg§n bdgO ndnyin, *' I have no honey/* 

For rO and kgid, see §. 193 ; for kdm* kSa, kddngd, see §. 
sdnydf ** profession/'' has this peculiarity, that, when the 

profession is specified, it is never done by the 

concrete, but always by the abstract noun. 
krigp or nSgana sdnydnigo^ " I am a soldier by pro* 

fession/' 
ydnt^ sdnydntsugdf ** he is a fisherman by profession/' 
sdbr sdnyd sobdnibegO, " my friend is a merchant by 

profession/' 
si ndndird or bard sdnydntsiigd, ** he is a hunter by 

profession/' 

The same rule holds good in reference to kdgalla, 
** rank, office," e* g- si kdgalldntsp ndtacdlay ** he is 
a general by rank/' 
kdgalldn§m nfmb^ldbd ? '* art thou a magistrate by 
office ?" 

Use of the Cases — Nominative. 

§, 130. Few languages having developed a real Nominative 
termination, it is natural that the Bornu should not 
be very rigid in its use, but often omit it. A noun is often 
sufficiently marked out as the nominative, when it stands in 
the proximity of other words with oblique case-terminations. 
But the use of the nominative termination is a means by 
which the subject of a proposition can enjoy a more extensive 
freedom of posiiion, without producing any ambiguity in the 

♦y 
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construction. It would seem, that this nominative suf&x (ye) 
is generally long, but not always. 

hq.ndy^ sandiga ts^tei, " hunger seized them/' 
tuloye kdmdnts^gd tsugOr^, " one asks the other.'' 
kgm§myS aandigd g6t8§, " sleep overwhelms them." 
tsilwd ngampdtuye tain gdts^, " the cat takes tlie rat in the 

mouth." 
n§m gdlifube kdnuyi ta^bth *' fire consumes the house of the 

rich man." 
tsa met B&mumdrd koganawdntsiyS gulgeda, " said his 

soldiers to the king at Bomu." 

§. 131. The Nominative termination is sometimes retained 
before another case-termination — 

w&yero rdstd^ kdm ydsg^ aiogd ! ** give me three men !" 
ydte mdlamyero ! ** carry him to the priest I" 
nandiyero dlld bdrga tsak^ ! ** may God bless you !'' 
wuyega sdte ! " carry me !" 
kitdb'uy^ga gStsei, '* they took a book." 
drgalamyega gotsei, ** they took a pen." 

This may be the case, even when the accusative termination 
which should follow it is omitted, so that, in fact, the 
nominative becomes an accusative — 

ydntHye tsirunt, abdntsiye tstruni, " he cannot see his 

mother, he cannot see his father." 
ddtiy^ ngdso dinogoy " cook all this flesh." 
b§lan kdmuy^ d^ptsdni, " they do not leave a woman in 

the town." 

drg^mye rints^n gg,ndnog6, tsirdye rdntsfn g^ndnogo, "lay 
down the corn by itself and the sand by itself." 

yaldye wdtsi, dn§mye wutsl, '* he looked at the north, he 
looked at the south." 

Genitive. 
§. 132. With regard to the position of the genitive it may be 
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said, that, in most cases, it immediately followgr the word 
which it qualifies. But this order, although predominant, 
i^ yet not unfrequently reversed; and sometimes there is 
even another word intervening between the genitive and 
its governing noun. The following instances will illus- 
trate these three different cases — 

!• mdna dllabe, *' word of God.^' 

tsire mmiabe, " the truth of the word." 

kdnu n§m abdnibe ts^bui, " fire consumed my father's 

house." 
kitdbu yaydnibs s^, *' give me my brother's book.'' 

2. huguibe kg^nd yits^min ? " canst thou destroy the appetite 

of fowls." 
hodbe tie vmksf, " he looses the man's rope.'" 
tdta dulima aSbantsibe mdna pdngdnyd, " the leprous 

boy having heard his friend's word." 
azmd pirotibe kody tsf, " he shall be the girl's husband, 

said he." 
dm wura katibe tsou pdngeddnyd, " when the great men 

had felt the heat of the sun." 

3. ngampdtu Uahd w&tain kuguibi, " the cat sees the way 

of the fowls." 
nkt tsMori ngdldbe, " the water of the beans boiled." 
dfi rdg§m krigibi ? ** what (implement) of war dost thou 

like ?" 

§. 133. Of the various relations expressed by the geni- 
tive, that of possession predominates (genitivus posses- 
simcs) — 

kdlla dlldbi or k^ntst dlldbi, ** servant of God." 

pdtd abdnibe, " my father's house,'* 

tdta yaydnibs, ** my brother's son." 

b§mi mezb^, " the king's residence." 

tsdnei kdmubi, " the woman's clothes." 

dndi Bgrnifbey " we of Bornu^ or belonging to Bornu." ' 
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Tbe materiaU also, of which a thing consists, its quadiy 
or the professiorit rank, and office which one has, can . 
be expressed by a noun in the genitive, (genitivus 
qualitativus) — 

lifsdm lifuldbe, " a bridle of silver." 

litsam 8ube, " a bridle of iron/' 

kdasa g^sffdbs, " a wooden spoon/' 

kdiia Itfulabi, " a silver spoon." 

ngdwa kdrambi, " a shield made of an alligator's hide." 

ngdwa ngdranhs, " a shield made of a wild-cow's hide." 

kdMagar sAbi, " an iron sword." 

86bdnt8§ mdlambe^ " his friend, the priest." 

86bant8§ k§rdibe, " his friend, the heathen." 

abdni b^lamahe pdt8^gh " my father, the magistrate, has 

died." 
86ba meindbe kdndirdbe pdt8fgi, " the hunter, the prince's 

friend, has died." 
n{tp 86bdni tsirebe, " thou art my friend of a truth ; or, 

my true, real friend." 
m pdtdbe, wu d^libi, " thou art in the house, I in the 

field ; or, thou belongest to the house, I to the field." 

The lack of a partitive use of the genitive is supplied by 
the postposition Ian, or by placing the whole of 
which part is referred to absolutely at the head of 
a proposition — 

tdta kdnibe ndilan tild kol6t8§ tUd gdtsp, " of the two kids 
he leaves one and takes one." 
. t8dnei ilifi rdg§m? lit " as to cloth, what sort dost thou 
like ? u e- '* what sort of cloth dost thou like ?" 

§. 134. A genitive whose governing word is not expressed has 
frequently to be rendered in English by, " men, people, fol- 
lowers, disciples," or by words like, " work, office, duty, speech, 
life, suffering," &c. — 
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ndbi Isaba} adndi Mmu tilo gdtsa, " the followers of the 

prophet Jesus take one wife/' 
dllabema sigd t8§* " he said, that he belonged to God ; or, 

was God's servant." 
kSabi tsMugl, " the man's business is over." 
abdnibe ddtsi, " my father's speech, or work, or life, is over." 
b^lamdbe b^la gurita, '' it is the magistrate's to keep the 

town." 
kdrgunmdb^ hdrgun k^ntso, "it is the doctor's to give 

medicine." 
biiltu ddg^l tilo ddbtiben ts^td, " the hyena takes one monkey 

by the neck." 
kdmil kdmdndibe t8fr4inbt, " the woman paid her debt (kdsu) 

to our Lord," t. e. she died. 
dndi itga muskoben telyendi kwdyd " if we do not take him 

by his hand." 
kasgimdbero Ugond, " he went to the diviner's." 
abdnibird Ungin, " I go to my father's." 
dllabema Hgo^ " God's will be done." 
figtihemdtiye tsurUni, "he who was before saw it not.'* 
tou k^rmei iiben mdakl, "I have taken the kingdom from him." 
w^be ddtSi, " it is all over with me, I am as good as dead." 

§. 135. The Kanuri» not admitting of composition, has 
sometimes to make use of a genitive, where we can compound — 

rungo drgfmbe, " millet flour. ' 

kangddi pibi, " cow-horn.' 

kida kulobe, "farm- work. 

tdbfira n^mbe, " house-door.' 

ngampdtu kdragabe, " bush-cat.' 

si kdrgUa tsirebs, "he is true-hearted. 
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Sometimes the genitive is used in a connexion where it 
must be rendered by our "for, to, in order to, against, 
towards " — 
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kdtsmnu kdmunihin kdgin wiird simta, '* he having given 

me clothes both for my wife and myself." 
k§lfun^mU lebaiabebd? "is this thy natron for trade ?"" 
Uogo gesga tsdltabe, " axes for cutting trees." 
kdthinni infifni, lit. " it does not reach my load," i. e. " it 

is not yet a load for me.'^ 
sibani nfm kdmuntMi tomtit, " my friend built an house 

for his wife." 
kdrgun kdramabe, " a charm against witches." 
kda tsdba pantdbe g6t8§, " the man took the road towards his 

home." 
ago kdmbuntsdbe tsifiiy " he buys something for their food.'" 
tadlmtsp kgu gStibi sird tnn, biogontae gesgd kdmtibi 8ir6 

tsin, " he gives him his bag for taking stones, and his 

axe for cutting wood." 
kumontsf nkt ntadbe gotsl, " he has taken his calabash for 

drinking water." 

§. 136. It is surprising, that the Genitive termination is 
often added to an inflected verb, or even to a longer proposition, 
similarly to the Hebrew, where a noun can appear in the 
state of construction before a proposition, e. g* 1 Sam. xxv. 15, 
Drjb^ ^pyHipn **D^" /3 ; and it is still more surprising that, 
even in this latter case, there can be an ellipsis of the govern- 
ing noun, when it may be gathered from the context, ' 

Idkt^ tifnogobi, lit. " the hour of * rise ye,' " t. e> " the hour 
when God will say 'rise!'" i.q. ldkt§ tsitibe, "the 
hour of rising," t. e. ** of the resurrection." 

nemS * dgO ydsg^t^ nddsO ngubugob^ ' nemi badtgono, " he 
began to tell the tale of * which three things are the 
greatest ?' " 

kSa g^diro debdts^gfnabet^ siHogO, ** flay the one («c. sheep) 
of that man who has killed it towards the east." 

mdna wdaill i^nt8§ nemStsimbe ii pdntsi, " he heard the 
word which the white man was saying by himself," 
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which is the same as : mdna wctsili runt8§ nemSts^- 
ndt^ si pdntSu 
tatodnprmoa bih dugo lendgdbet " thou and thy children may 
eat, before you go.' 
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§• 137. If a word is defined both by a noun in the genitive and 
a possessive pronoun^ the latter is suffixed to that word, and the 
genitive follows it, in the same way as adjectives do, a construc- 
tion which we also meet with in Hebrew, e» g. "^ ''PH^ " niy 
refuge of strength,'^ «. e. " my strong refuge '" — 

kdsuninde ngdldbi mdnye, "let us seek our bean-seed," i.e. 

" beans for seed.'*" 
gddledntsp nldbi tsifu^ " he buys his water-calabash,*" i.e» "a 

calabash to fetch water in.*' 
Ut^nde kubet^, ** this our going of to-day.'' 
nemintsa dsirbe nemitsei, **they speak their word of 

secrecy," i.e. " their secret word." 
kdmicntsp nigdbs, " his wife of matrimony,'' t. e. " his 

married wife." 
kdreintsf krfgib^ tsdpts§^ **he takes his war-instruments 

together." 
. . kdsintsp k&mbtib^ siro tsin, " he gives him his provision of 

food for the journey." 

§. 138. But generally the genitive and its governing noun, 
forming only one logical word, are also to such an extent 
dealt with as a grammatical unH, that case-terminations and 
pronouns — often both at the same time — are affixed to the 
word in the genitive, instead of that qualified by it. 

sdndi nd sdbdniberO Utsa, " they go to my friend's place." 
nd dm wuraberO is^sku " I came to the place of the great 

men." 
wu tdta mdlam kurabega ruskt, " I saw the son of the great 

priest." 
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tsi perO meibe pdtb^g^ndberO ptts^gf, " he holds it to the 

mouth of the king^s diseased daughter/^ 
kSayi p^ran tsurO kdnvhen tsutuluffft " the man takes the leg 

out of the midst of the fire/' 
nffOt wu is^ski mdna bisgdbeturo, " behold, I have come on 

account of the word of yesterday/^ 
tat tstnndbeih ddt8§, " he stops at the entrance of the gate/* 
aba pirobiga lafedts^, " he salutes the father of the girl/" 
wu nd kdnubiturd Ugaagg^nyd^ " I having gone to the place 

of this fire." 
kdaugu bfla gadibero litseu " they went to the market of 

another town." 
nd Ut§ kdbu tilobero sandigd kesdid, "they carried them to 

a place of the distance of one day^s walk/' iq. nd Utp 

kdbu tilowdro sandigd k^sdto. 
itni ndiso kdligl kgngarbeyS siiktsf, " a thorn of the kangar- 

tree pricks both my legs." 

§. 139. When a noun is both defining and defined (the former 
in regard to one that precedes, and the latter in regard to one 
that follows) it may assume the genitive termination, but more 
generally it is without it — 

sdrtf kdsugU b^lamdiibe t8§t§y " it is the time for the market 

of a neighbouring town.'* 
kdm tit tsinndbe, " a porter.'* 
tigf p^rb^ kSabi kirunyd, " he having seen the skin of the 

man's horse.*' 
pdto b§ldma b§ldberO Ugonot ** he went to the house of the 

magistrate of the town."" 

§. 140. The genitive is pleonastic, when it is connected 
with a pQssessive pronoun, just as in the German provincial- 
ism — ** meines Knaben sein Buch,'* or ** meiues Freundes 
sein Name*' — 

yimt^md kitdbub^ ngubuntap nogSda, " on that day they knew 
the abundance of books.** 
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mdlamnibe tsunts^tf, kSa mdlam Eisdmi, *' my priest^s name 

was, priest Eisaixri/^ 
aba pirob^ tdtabi IdfeCtnts^ ts^mag^^ " the girl's father accepts 

the boy's salutation/' 
b^ldtibe tsdntsf Kaldlawa, ** that to wn's name was Kalalawa.'' 
meittbi abdnts^ kiira, "he was the king's great uncle." 
meibe kardmints^ meina bobdts^, *' the king's sister calls the 

prince." 
handira ttlobe hiddnt8§ dm wuraye tsdrui, "the great man 

had seen the work of the one hunter." 

§. 141. The genitive is sometimes avoided by the use of a 
possessive pronoun or an adjective in wa. 

mdna hdmma pdntSin bdgdy *' he did not hear the word of 

any body." 
n^m hdnibi UinndntS^ p^rfmtsa, ** they open the door of the 

goat-house," i. q. tHnna n§m kdnib^ p^r^mtsa. 
kdlidt^ tsAntsf Tsetse, " that slave's name is Tshetshe, i. q. 

tsU kdlidtibi &c. 
btinit^ isdnts^ ddgun bdbdtsei, ** they call the name of that 

fish Dagu," L q. tsu bunitibi, &c. 
wu mdndtp pdnt^nts^ wdngg>na, " I dislike the hearing of 

this word," i, q, wu pdnt^ mdndtibi wdng^na. 
mei kdmuntsf tdta pird kidmbo, " a king's wife brought 

forth a girl." 
dimi ddbunts§ kdlaktsi PotirOt "he directed the sheep's 

head to the west." 

Dative. 

§. 142. The proper import of the dative appears to be that 
of motion towards a place, and therefore it is used after the 
question " whither ?" Then, by applying the idea of motion 
to time, it is also used of temporal duration after the 
question, "how long?" But although this is its general 

force, it is sometimes used to indicate quiet rest in a 

* 
z 
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place after the question " where ?'' just as languages, which 
use prepositions, frequently express motion towards and 
rest in a place by the same preposition. And, accordingly, 
it is also used in a temporal sense after the question 
*' when ?'^ 

Note. The dative termination is sometimes omitted, pro- 
bably through carelessness of the speaker — 
gidi g^Bga kurabe Ut8§, " he went under a large tree.'* 
litaa Tifm lemdnbe, " they go to the warehouse.'' 

§. 143. The dative used of motion or direction in space — 

kuloro tdtodnts^ bdbota^, **he calls his children to the 

farm.'' 
tnigdntsurd tsdkf, " he puts it into his bag." 
tie ddbuntadrd t8§r§gir§, " he ties a rope to their neck." 
bultU kdragdntauro abgdt^nyd, " the hyena having 

started for its forest." 
bultu isin ndntadro, sandtye nd bultuhero tsei, *' the hyena 

comes to them, and they to the hyena." 
dimi ddbUnta^ Potiro kaldtL ydye, kda O^diro kdlaktsfgf 
dimlga 0§dir6 debdta^gu " whenever the sheep had 
turned its neck to the west, the man turned it to the 
east, and slaughtered the sheep towards the east." 

The dative used of rest in apace — 

kdmn tdtdntsia kgn^mmd bdg§ddnyd, " when the woman 
and her child lay asleep." 

§. 144. The dative used of continuation in time. 

kgmtdg§ ndiro nabgasgdnyd, " he having sat down two 

months." 
kdbu mdg^ro legono, " he went on one week." 
kdba, ydsgurO tsuro nkiben degeiyd, ** it having remained 

three days in water." 
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kdbu mdge ndt, ydsg^geird tussa^ " they wait for about two 

or three weeks/' 
wu hunyird kddisho, " I came in the night, or by night." 
kdbu gandro kargunyd, " they having lived a few days." 

§.. 145. There is a kind of absolute dative, indicating a 
general relation or reference, which must be expressed in 
English by '* as to, with regard to, according to."' This use 
of the dative, however, does not appear to be very frequent. 

k&m ndnan, kdm ^gdnyinturo nddsd ng'&bugO ? " with regard 
to the dead and the living, who are the more numerous ?'* 

dinar tsurSrf kdtkuntsuro, *' he takes gold according to his 
load,** i, e, " as much as he could carry.^ 

mtna nindro nSts^nZf "he knew not of the dead lion/' {,e, 
" that the lion was dead." 

§. 146. The remote obfed of doubly transitive verbs is 
always in the dative case, and especially also the price at 
which any thing is sold. 

tou kedrigd ktgorfsko mdna tiloro, " I asked the old man for 

a word." 
nddguro Idd^min ? " at how much dost thou sell it ?" 
wu pent w4t8§ndrd lad^ski, " I have soH my cow for twelve 

dollars:'' 
ngurdegiro wugd sid^nd, ** it has made me" a lame man." 
adndi sdbdni bflamdrd gandtsei, "they made my friend 

magistrate." 
wu sigd s6bdn?r6 k^renfakz, ** I have chosen him for my 

friend." 
it w&gd logSsi ago kdmlmb^rd, ** he begged food of me." 
kuldni rksei ndyd digurd, " they divided my farm into four 

parts." 
mdrffg^nS mdndni kdmunemmo gvlU^ " please, tell my word 

to thv wife," 
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h&TMLndigd kigoro, ago kdrg^ntadb^o, " they asked our Lord 

coDceming something they had at heart/' 
niga diro koltaeiendi, " we cannot let thee («c- go) empty/' 
alia kdbuntsf kurugurd t8§d^ I ** may God make his days 
long !" 

§• 147. In close connexion with its preceding use, the 
dative also indicates the person or thing for whose benefit or 
hat^m anything is done ( = daiivus commodi et incommodi) — 

mdlam sandird olid logSts^, " the priest begs God for theni." 
abdni nd hdrgunmdb&rO litii wiirdf " my father went to the 

doctor for me/' 
A li n^m t^mtSi kdmuntmrdf ** Ali built a house for his wife.'' 
wurd kdm mdndgO \ " seek somebody for me !'* 
nidlam kdrgun ts^df Fuldtdsord, '* the priest makes a charm 

against all the Phula.*" 

§. 148. In the following examples, where the dative ex- 
presses the purpose or object of an action, it is analogous to 
the supine (see §. 262) ; and the difference is merely, that in 
these cases it is joined with a noun, whereas in the supine 
it requires an infinitive — 

wu nktro Ungin, ** I will go for water." 

dgd gadird gani ndn^mmo kdiy^f " we have come to thee 

for nothing else." 
kurgvligd lebdldrd ts^td, " he seizes the lion for a fight." 
kdmU g^agdrO litsfna, " the woman is gone for wood." 
kdlidwa kdnCdi Ugeda S'&gurd, ** two slaves went for grass." 

§. 149. And in full contrast with its use just mentioned, 
the dative also marks the catise, motive, reason, from which an 
action proceeds, in which case it has to be expressed in English 
by *' on account of, because of, from, through, by," &c. 

mdna ny^ meindwa neminuwdturd kddiskd, " I am come on 
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accouDt of the word which thou and the prince have 
been speaking.''" 

mdna dt^mdrd ni yir^min ? " wilt thou cry because of this 
word."*' 

nd meiberO n§mtdlagdr6 Uts^^ "he goes to the king on ac- 
count of his poverty.** 

kaligimo ni,ndt4 tiginU^ d^g^ndin^ mdna kdtsalld krigibird, " the 
dead camel's skin shook at the word of the war-chief." 

tdtodntsp ngdsd k^ndro tsdiirin, "all his children cry from 
hunger/' 

ngdt wu ts^akl mdndnde Msgdbiturd, "behold, I have come 

because of our word of yesterday.'' 
kurrUntsp tsardgani n^mdibints'&rOi "they do not like the 

sight of him» because of his badness.'' 
Uga dllan mdginggndtfmdrd, totiga koUSh **he left me on 

account of my entreating him for God's sake." 

Accusative. 

§. 150. The accusative termination which seems to be often 
short, is as frequently omitted as it is used, because this 
case can generally be easily known from the context, even 
without distinction of form. It is especially under the fol- 
lowing circumstances that the accusative termination can be 
omitted, without producing the slightest ambiguity — 

1. When the subject is distinguished by the nominative 

termination — 

ngampdtu k^riye gStsp tstindh ** the dog took and swal* 

lowed the cat." 
dgd rdnfmyS t8^dgfndt^$ ** something which thy soul 

likes." 
tdta ngudobi tUd kdruwdye taidird koldgdnyd, "the storm 

haying thrown one young bird upon the ground." 

2. When the subject stands befo^^e the object and verb — • 
met keigamd bobotsf, " the king calls the general." 
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eSbdnt kitdbu gotsu " my friend has taken the book/' 
mdlam Uuguto yaydni, ** the priest fetched my brother." 

3. YlTien the objective inflection of the verb points out the 
accusative — 
8t n§nggll rum bdgo, "thou dost not see him in the 

rainy season/' 
ku wu allays bdndsfg^, "to-day God helps me.'' 
wu komdnde sfrdgu " the Lord loves me." 

For the accusative with a nominative termination, see 
§. 130. 

Locative or Instrumental 

§. 151. This case, as is intimated by its name, expresses 
the idea of place and of instrumentality, thus corresponding to 
the Latin ablative. 

As lodative it generally conveys the idea of quiet rest 
or existence in a place, but sometimes also the idea of mo- 
tion from or to a place, in the same way as the prepositions 
'' in, ev, !I> do not always denote rest in a place, but some- 
times also motion. 

1. The locative indicating rest or existence in a place — 

hgo sdndi tauro n§mben, "behold, they are within the 
house.'** 

kddni ku pdton bdgd, " my husband is not at home to- 
day." 
fugu k^mdndeben ddtsa, "they stand before our Lord." 

wdsili nigd nSngurO simden ntsdkinbd ? " should the white 
man put thee to shame before our eyes?" 

pdnts^n sabardt^, " he prepares himself in his house " 

si tsuro ngirg^ntsiben si tsurui, " it was within his bag : 
he saw it/' 

2. The locative indicating motion to a place — 

nduyi pdnts^n letsf, " every one goes to his house/' 

tvu nandigd ydske b^ldnyin, " I carry you to my country/' 
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Un6 bpldndon, bdlia woltfnd, "go to your town, and 
return to-morrow." 

3. Tlie locative indicating motion from a place — 

ndt^man pdntsuro w6lt§ legdnOy ** he returned from this 

place, and went to his house.'' 
b^myin tdta kardminibe ydktsf, "he comes and drives 

my brother's son out of the capital.'' 
yimia kasudnpmin tsimir^mt " having given it, thou shalt 

recover from thy sickness." 

§. 152. This case is also used in a temporal sense, after 
the question " when ?" ** since when ?" and thus becomes a 
cct8U9 temporalis. 

In this transfer of heal relations to time^ we have again 
a phenomenon which is not only negrotic, but human — 

h§Mfin katdmium ? " in what year wast thou born ?" 
mfndi n§ngglin ydydni pddgigunot "last ri^iny season my 

brother died." 
kdbu ydsg^n mds^na ngdso ddtiiUf " in three days M the 

provisions will be done." 
tDU b§nyen kddisko, "I came by night.'* 
sdndi gandntsan sobdgdtaf " they were friends from their 

youth up." 
len^g§ndt^man kiogutd? "did he bring it when I had 

left." 
iseinyin pdtoro, " when they had come home." 

But quite as often, if not oftener, the time when any thing 
happens is indicated by no case-termination whatever — 

m^nd^ mei lubgono, *' last year the king died." 

ku bunye sobdni tau " this night my friend came." 

si n§nggli rum bdgO, bin§m rum bdgo, "thou dost not see 

him in the rainy or the cold season." 
taairo kdbu tilo tsitsf, " the boy rises one day." 
minwa kulo diskin, "next year I will make a farm." 
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njf^lt ndi n^mt^ ddtsin, " in two years this house will be 
done." 



§. 153. As instrumental this case marks the instrument or 
means by which an object is eflfected — 

ate kdmyS guldndon pflesfni, '* let no one point at me with 

his finger." 
tsdnna bdrSmdbit^ tsdnna ngdsoga hStSl Ic^tsin, " the heaven 

of the agriculturist surpasses every heaven in pleasant- 



ness.*' 



niffd ratal ''din bedngin, " I will pay thee with two dollars." 
pipHon h^dntsp bdkts^, ** he knocks his head with the wing.*^ 
nd^ydye kdmdntsfgd dundn kSt8§ndt^, ** every one who exceeds 
the other in strength." 

wu dimi ratal dig§n yibvsku " I bought a sheep for four 
dollars.'^ 

heigama AU Mariminyin sigd bobotsei, " they call him by 
( the name of) Ali Maremi. 

kddi Tudlamnyin Sigd bdbdtsei n^rnggldntsurd, " they call him 
by (the title of) * priest- serpent,' on account of its harm- 
lessness." 

kSa mei sSbdnts^ tiloa, pir6nt8§ tiloat kdlidntsf tiloa, sdndi 
dig^i kdligimontsa tilon '&gu, " there was a king who had 
one friend, one daughter, and one slave ; they were four 
of them, and with one camel five."" 

§. 154. Besides the case mentioned in §. 138.> there are 
some others in which the case'terminaJtion w separated from the 
word to which U more immediately belongs, and which may here 
be brought under one view — 

1. The noun, which is an appositional explanation of 
another, takes the case-termination, properly belong* 
ing to the noun explained — 

bpla, ts'&nt8§ Ddmdtur^t^n ndbgeda, '* they settled in a 
town of the name of Damaturu.'' 
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b§la tiloi U'&nt8§ Tsagaldrit^n, keigamd Ut8§ ndptsi, ** the 

general went and settled in a certain town of the 

name of Tsagalari." 
si koa, abdnts^ nAndrdf ritsif **he fears the man whose 

father is dead." 
UndgOf met kdmdnirOy gullogo ! " go and tell my lord, the 

king." 
pdtd sSbdnts^ meindberd l^tsp, " he went to the house of 

his friend, the prince."' 
kdno k^rdiye sSbdnts^ mdlammo, "said the heathen to 

his friend, the priest."" 
yit^mt^ kgld ndndi mdlamwdben, *' this sin is on the head 

of you, the priests."" 

2- The last only of two or more nouns which are con- 
nected by the terminational conjunctions n, nyin, wa, 
bears the case-termination which properly belongs 
to each of them ; just as we say, by an opposite 
omission, e^g* "the view of the master and his whole 
school."' 

mdna aba kedrin meindnbe, ** conversation of an old man 
^ and a prince." 
Unge^ ydnyiba abdnyuaro gulng^, ** I go and tell it to my 

mother and my father."" 
kono kdayi ngampdtua k§riwdr6i " said the man to the 

cat and the dog."" 



3. In like manner the termination stands only after the 

last of two words which are repeated for the purpose 
of expressing distribution or emphasis — 

tilo tilon ddnogo \ " stand up one by one !"" 

ild tldn ndntsuro Uni, "go very softly to its place."' 

ild ildn wolti, ** he returned very gently."' 

4. When a noun is qualified by an adjective or a more 

2 A 
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enlarged adjectival complement, the last of the 

qualifying words has the termination belonging to 

the noun — 
81 mdlam hurdt^gd ritsi, '* he fears the great priest." 
kdmu bum tdtdnts§ gandrO tsh ** the woman gave the fish 

to her little boy." 
nd Ut§ kdbu tilowdro aandiga kesdtd, ** they carried them 

to a place at the distance of one day's walk." 

§. 155. The preceding rule forms a natural transition to that 
most peculiar phenomenon of the Kanuri by which case^termU 
nations are suffixed to Jlnite verbs. This peculiarity occurs when 
the adjectival qualification of a noun is couched in a subordinate 
(relative) proposition. 

Thus the case-terminations can be suffixed to — 
1. A verb in the Indefinite I. 

nd TcQuga gandtSinga kdmuntsuro p^let8§g§f ** he shows his 
wife the place where he laid down the stone." 

nd dd ggtndnyenturo kologonogOf " put it in the place where 
we keep the flesh." 

tdta gand tstlcrd dibalben tsinye aandiga kiru, '* a little boy 
who came in the way saw them." 

pdto kdmdntsf UttsinnO Ugida, "they went to a house 
whose master slept." 

meiyi kSa kdniro wdltSinga bobotsf, ** the king calls the 
man that can turn himself into a goat." 

nd kdmbu ditseird sdtf, " they carry me to a place where 
they cook food." 

kdmpu mdna koa lemdn saddktsinbe pdntsei, " the blind 
men hear the word of the man that gives away goods 
[ as alms." 

7id ddg^lso kglaindo tsddinbero kddio, ** he came to the place 
where all the monkeys were playing." 

nd ddg^l tstmiberO isia, *'he having come to the place 
where the monkey was crying." 
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nd kdngal tsuluginno dbgdt§9 "he starts for the place 
where the sun rises." 

tdta wurdts^, lelitsinno woltila, " the child having grown 
and become able to walk about." 

2. Rarely an Aoriat or Indefinite II. 

hdmUf ii kddntsua, nigd hidoman tdta tilo g^nyd, tsasdmbUnh 
" a woman and her husband had only one child since 
they were married." 

ii nd ts^rdgtiro digan Utsin, " it walks without where it 
likes.'' 

3. A verb in the negative — 

tdta gand dflma n6t8§nir6 k^rmei ahdntsiyi tsindt^, 
" when his father gives the government to the little boy 
who knows nothing.*' 

mdna yd ktntan, tdta kintan ngdUma tabdkt8dnibe$ *' narra- 
tion of a stepmother and step-children never agreeing." 

4. A verb in the participial — 

tndna biagd neminyendturo kddtskd, ** I come on account 
of the word which we were speaking yesterday." 

Unye nd pird gull^mmdbeturo, ** let us go where the girl 
is of whom thou hast spoken." 

kdtsalld krtg^be sandtgd tsdrui g§rdtanan, "the officers 
see them in the place where they were hidden." 

pfr siro meiye ts^bdts^ndro ts^bd, " he mounts the horse 
which the king had sent him." 

kdm sy&a tsdgdd^ndt^ga tsuruiya, " when he sees the man 
with whom he had been quarrelling." 

labdr ydntsa meinayi t8§tandbi pdntsei, " they heard the 
news of their mother, whom the prince had caught." 

nd wugd sunot^mmdtttro wu iSgasgdlnyd, " I having gone 
to the place where thou sen test me." 

koaye koa itro foktsagandro, ** the man said to the man 
whom they had given him." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

SYNTAX OF PRONOUNS. 



I. Personal Pronouns, 
§. 156. When, per ellipsin, they stand for a whole proposition, 
i.e. when they express an answer, they regularly assume the 
emphatic suflBx ma in the singular, and generally in the plural 
also (comp. §. 24. I. 1. of the Vei Grammar). 

ndu n^mmo gdgo? *'who entered the house?'" Answer, 

/ « T 11 

wumat 1. 
ii' nd^ tsfrdffd? "whom does he like?'" Answer, w/wa, 
" thee ;" andima and andiga, ** us. * 

But should the pronoun be accompanied by a negative, or 
express a question, the negative and interrogative particles 
take the place of the emphatic suffix — 

ndu kglndwa ? " who is hungry ?" Answer, wu gant, s-imat 

•* not I, he." 
ndu sird gults^? ''who told it him?" nibat "thou?'' 

§. 157. In English^ propositions like the following, ''went to 
the Crystal Palace to-day,*' appear rather irregular, whereas 
in Latin the pronoun is regularly omitted in such cases. The 
Kanuri, in this respect, stands between the English and Latin, 
but much more resembles the former than the latter. If the 
pronoun is dispensed with in Kanuri, it does not give the im- 
pression of an actual omission, number and person being so 
fully indicated by the form of the verb alone ; nevertheless, the 
joint use of pronoun and verb greatly preponderates — 

wu ndn^mmd is^skop ** I am come to thee." 

wti nt8§rdg§8ggina lintdrot ** I like thee exceedingly.' 

dfima simmi, " thou hast not given me any thing." 



It 
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§. 158. The personal pronouns are employed in a twofold 
manner, for the purpose of expressing empham\ viz. first, 
when the proper subject of a proposition is expressed, and 
its corresponding pronoun inserted before the predicate, a 
mode of speech equally admissible in English ; secondly, 
when it precedes a possessive pronoun of the same person 
and number. In this case its force is rendered in English 
merely by a stronger intonation of the possessive pronoun, 
whilst, e.g., the Hebrew language would admit of a literal 
translation (cf. e.g. D^^tS ^ID3 ''*lj-''3fcj, **my hands have 
stretched out the heavens'") — 

1. tdta burgoUf si tsurui, " the cunning boy, he saw it" 
mezt^, a tdta gand, "the king, he was a little child." 
perondotff ii kod bdgo, "your daughter, she has no hus- 
band." 

tdta gdlifvhe si kdmiUh **the son of the rich man, he was 
married." 

2. sdndi meintsdwa dndi meind^ bdgot " they have a king 

of their own, we have none." 
ni lemdnnfm hdge gadi tsitoba ? " will thy goods be 

equal to mine ?" 
linogo pdndoro ! wutf Idmblni bdgo, " go home ! it is not 

my business." 
vm Mddni ddtai, kdg^n^m badtnit ** my work is done, do 

thou begin thine." 

§. 159. But the personal pronoun, in this connexion, does not 
always express a contrast or emphasis, and the instances are 
even far more numerous where it is used pleonastically — 

wu neminlt^i wu tdlagd, " my word," i. e. " what I have to 
say is, I am a poor man." 

wu kdmuni kom^ndibs tsfrdmbf, "my wife has paid our 
Lord.*" ?.^. ''has died." 
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kda Si pdtd Tneibi kdrgd, *' a (certain) man lived in the 
kingfs house." 

koa t8§rdg§ndrd kdfugurd bfremtsin, aba pirobe Si nSts^m, 
kSa wdts^ndrd kurUgurd bfr^mtSin ; koa (i. e. aba pirobi) 
Si nots^if : p^ro Si kodntsf k^rks§na ; abdnts^ not8§n{, 
" for the man whom she likes she twines short threads ; the 
&ther of the girl does not know it : for the man whom she 
dislikes she twines long threads ; the man does not know it: 
the girl had chosen her husband ; her father did not 
know it 

kdbu tulur kit§nydf tdta Si pdtom bdgo, kdmU Si leirdn 
t8iilug§, " after seven days, when the boy was not at 
home, the woman came forth from the grave." 

It can scarcely be expected, that an actual pleonasm should be 
regular in any language ; and it may readily be observed 
that, in all the above instances, the pronoun can be con- 
sidered as rendering some one word more conspicuous 
than another. If, therefore, a " pleonastic " use of the pro- 
noun is spoken of, this term must be taken relatively. 

§. 160. Neither is it absolutely necessary that the subject 
and predicate should be formally united by a distinct word, and 
yet many languages regularly do so. The Kanuri maintains 
great freedom, in this respect, and it not unfrequently uses a per- 
sonal pronoun where it may be considered as a copula ; just as in 
Hebrew, e. g., Deut. xii. 23, U)|)3n M^H D^fl " the blood is the 
life." I Sam. xvii. 14, l^j^H M^H Tl*^, ** David was the youngest.'' 

kedri fuldtabe Si taLagd% ** an old Pulo was a poor man." 
abdni Si mei^ " my father is a king." 
k^nyiri Si burgoa* ** the weasel is cunning." 
kg^mdun Si bogdtay ** the elephant was lying." 

§. 161. Sometimes the personal pronouns must be rendered 
in English by the relative pronoun — 

koa Si lemdntsf hgubn, kdbu tilo tSits^, '* a man whose goods 
were manv arose on a certain day." 
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k6a si mdlam tSi Uinnaben ddffdta, "the man who was a 
priest was standing under the gate." 

tsp tatdntsuro nd kuguibero sigd kinStd, "said she to her 
child which she had sent to the fowl's place." 

§. 162. In a few cases the pronoun is omitted where we would 
expect it — 

m wuro k^ndwa n^m, " thou toldst me that thou wast him- 
gry," for ni vrurO ni kgndwa n§m, or ni wi^rd " wu 
kcindwa^^ n^m, 

ni wurO hurgda n^m^ " thou toldst me that thou art cunning." 

Note. It is scarcely necessary to observe that the Kanuri 
language, in addressing people, has not fallen into tfie 
practice of unnaturally substituting other persons and 
the plural number for the 2d per. sing. ; but that its ni 
addresses the king as well as the slave. 

II. Demonstraiive Pronouns. 

§. 163. They can be used separately, in the same way as sub- 
stantives — 

kdmUni kgildntsf ts^bdndt ; dtibSma labdrt^ nird kiiskd, ** my 
wife has been delivered ; of this I bring thee the tidings." 

dtf nigd nts^rdg^ndt^ are, vmro guilty *' the one who loves 
thee may come and tell me of it.'' 

But generally they are employed to define other words, as 
adjectives do. Thus used, two things must be observed ; one 
with regard to agreement, and the other to position. 

§. 164* A noun in the singular can be defined by a demon- 
strative pronoun in either singular or plural. In the first case 
the whole is singular, and in the second the noun may be consi- 
dered as collective, and the whole must be rendered in English 
by plurals — 

kdm dt§, " this person ;" kdm tu, " that person ;" ppr dt^, 
" this horse T kgu dt^, " this stone." 
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ham dni, ** these persons -^ kdm tSnu " those persons ;'' p^r 
dni, ** these horses f kou dnu ** these stones.'^ 

A noun in the plural, likewise, can be defined by a pronoun in 
the singular and plural ; but in both cases the whole has to be ren- 
dered in English by plurals. The use of the singular form of 
the pronoun appears greatly to preponderate ; for, strange to say; 
though the language often unhesitatingly repeats whole words, and 
even phrases, yet it shows a strong tendency to omit gram- 
matical forms when they may be inferred from the context — 

dm dtf and dm dnu ** these persons, these people ;'*'* ppr- 

wdtp and p^nodnit *' these horses ;'** ko^ma dt^ and ko'&wa 

• dnii " these stones ;'** tatodn^m dtp and tatodnpm dni, 

" these thy children f* dm tu and dm tonij ** these people." 

§. 165. With regard to position it may be observed, that the 
adjectival demonstrative always immediately follows the word 
which it defines, either in the character of a suffix, or as a distinct 
word. •* Word," however, must here be taken in a wide sense, 
not in a granunatical but a logical one, so that it includes all 
sorts of complements together with which a noun may form 
part of a proposition. Accordingly the demonstrative may 
be appended to a genitive, or a possessive pronoun, or an 
adjective and participle. Thus it also happens, that the demon, 
strative sometimes stands at a considerable distance from the word 
to which it more immediately belongs^ and before which it is 
usually placed in English. This, however, can only be found 
surprising at first sight ; for all the complements of a word 
form with it one whole, one idea, one name ; and the difierence 
between Bornu and English is only this, that the former places 
the demonstrative behind and the latter before the name. For 
it is self-evident that, e.g. in the word, "this house, designed 
for the produce of all the nations on the face of the earth," the 
demonstrative refers as well to the remote "earth" as to the 
close " house," they being only last and first part of one and the 
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same name. The German language approaches the Bornu still 
more closely in form, being capable of expressing the above 
name in the following manner : diess fiir die Erzeugnisse aller 
Nationen auf der Oberflache der Erde bestimmte Haus. 

The following instances will illustrate the position of the 
demonstrative in Kanuri — 



this 



kdm dt§9 " this person.*^ 
kdm dnit ** these people. 
k^rit^, "this dog." 
muskd ff^sffdbi dt§, 

bough." 
hitdbu k&in&nibs dt^, " this book 

of my Lord." 
tdta mdlambet^t " this child of 

the priest." 
piromtf, " this my daughter.*' 
sSbdnit^t ** this my friend." 
kSa ydsffft^, " these three men. 
sSbd ndttf, ** these two friends. 
tdta nggildt^, " this good child. 
n§m kurat§y '* this large house. 



1^ 



1^ 



ns 



nn 



kusoto Idrdf kuiyintfn i8§ndt§* 
**this stranger, come from 
a far country," Ger. 
'' dieser aus femem Lande 
gekommene Fremde." 

b^la krtgiye tdrt8§ndtf, " this 
town destroyed by war." 

sSbd wuffd tsQuro ts^rdg^ndt^j 
* this friend ardently loving 
me,^ Ger. '"dieser mich 
warm liebende Freund." 

mdna kdmpUa kdm degibe dt^niat 
"this narration of four 
blind men." 



§. 166. On inquiring now more particularly into the use of 
the demonstrative pronoun, it will show itself: 1. as a common 
demonstrative ; 2. as a definite article ; 3. as a means of 
generally distinguishing or marking one word above another ; 
and 4. as a relative. 

The instances given in §. 165. will be a sufficient illustration 
of its use as a common demonstrative pronoun* 

§. 167. It can be easily traced, in most languages which 
possess a definite article, that it has developed itself from a demon- 
strative pronoun; and therefore we need not be surprised to find 
that, in the Kanuri also, the demonstrative pronoun is often used 
with so weak a demonstrative force as to correspond exactlv 

with a definite article — 

2 B 
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kend§7'tema kornbuntsugo, " the cotton plant is his food."" 
kdmut§ Hi tstre nemksin bdgd, " no woman speaks the 

truth/' 
diniat§ilku bdnt§nyiwa, "the weather is foggy to-day." 
ndd kuguitf? Kugul ngampdtuye tsundi. ^Ndd ngam- 
pdtute ? Ngampdtu k^nye taundu ^Ndd kprlte ? Tugo 
kin letiin, ** where is the fowl ? The cat has swallowed 
the fowl. Where is the cat ? The dog has swallowed 
the cat. Where is the dog P There goes the dog.'' 
kdml>et§ dig§ ; deg^tfga mei B&mumama kStsin bdgo ; dig§tp 
gctndnemlat kdmbetf ddtal ; feW^ rdg§mma gq,ndn§min^ 
"the free ones {viz. wives) are four; this number the 
Bornu king himself does not exceed; when thou hast 
taken these four, the free ones are completed ; if (then) 
thou wishest, thou mayest take a (z. e. any) female 
slave." 

§. 168. Sometimes the demonstrative is suffixed where its force 
cannot be rendered even by the article, but merely by the 
intonation or the position. So used, its force seems to be 
weakened down to that of the emphatic affix ma, with which it is 
then often joined. Its combination with personal and possessive 
pronouns, and with proper names, may here also be mentioned. 
This last case has its analogy in the Greek language, and in 
those modem languages which employ the definite article before 
proper names of rivers, mountains, countries, &c., or, like the 
German, even before proper names of persons, when indicating 
affinity or notoriety; e. g. " the Rhine, the Thames," " die Mine, 
der Strauss." The combination of at§ and a possessive pro- 
noun has its analogy in Old German and Gothic, where the 
definite article frequently precedes a substantive with a pos- 
sessive pronoun, and also in Italian, where this is regularly the 
case. The following examples will illustrate these various 
statements — 

ago yd8g§t§ nddso nguhugo ? " which three things are the 
greatest ?" 
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Mmu tildtf dndiro kutn, *' one wife will be bad for us/' 
nduydyp, k6angdt§ kd nStsetyey ** we shall know to-day who 

is a man!*^ 
dnffaltf Simian gani karga, ** intelligencje has not its seat 

in the eye." 
iit^gd tsdtd, " him they cateh.'^ 
nit^ aidnds, " thou art our father/' 
abdni, wtit^ perdt^ tiiremdro kirdg^skoy ** my father, I truly 

love this girl." 

nit^ tdta kSangdb^ ; kdrg^n^mtf dlla ntSo, kdm gani^ ** thou 
art the son of a man; God has given thee thine heart, and 
not man/' 

peronit^ kdmuro nirO ntUsko, **I give thee my daughter 
for a wife." 

sdndi b^ldndeturo tsdstni, *' they shall not come into our 

town.'' 
alldtpma nOtsf, kdm nStsfna bdgo, ** God knows it, and not 

any man." 

-koa mei Deidma Ldfidt§ n6n§mba ? ** dost thou know a 
certain Laphia, king of Deia ?*' 

b^la Kurnawdt^n si ndptsh " he sat down in the town of 
Kurnawa. 

dfiydye dimtuma, " whatever thou wilt do." 
held Tsebdkt^n tspptsd, "they dismount in the town 
Tsebag." 

Fuldta tsdnts^ Ddnkgudturd Utsp gulgano, **he went and 
told it to a Pulo whose name was Dankoua/' 

Bom4tfn mdlam tsirebet^ kiingandma tsugdrin bdgo, *' in 
Bornu no real priest inquires of a soothsayer." 

§. 1 69. The Kanuri has no distinct relative pronoun, and it 
may be said of it, as of many other languages, that it employs 
the demonstrative pronoun to discharge the function of a 
relative. — 

kdm tmrewdt^ tmruiye, *' we shall see the one who is right.'" 
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wu Urd isir?' y^^ff§* vmro gulu8§ndt§ n§mSn§8ktf "I have 
told him those three truths which he has told me." 

dm 8?gd t8ardg§ndt§ nga86 bobots^, " he calls all those people 
who like him."' 

ago ron^mye t8§rdg§ndte wu niro kuskt^ ** I have brought 
thee the thing which thy soul likes/* 

mdndn§m burgd vmrd gidu8fmmdt^ ku tiiriUh "thy word 
which thou toldest me at first has to-day been verified." 

ni " wu mdlam '' n§mmt^ k^rdi nOn^mha ? " thou who sayest, 
* I am a priest,' dost thou know a heathen ?" 

§. 170. The relative pronoun being expressed by the demon- 
strative^ there cannot, of course, be forms in Kanuri which unite 
a demonstrative and a relative; e.g. our "what" has to be ren- 
dered by ago and af§ following ; and propositions without ago 
must be considered as elliptical ; e.g, 

ago manan^mmdf^ hgo dish, what thou hast told me, 
behold I have done." 

ngo ago wu bush'nff, ** behold what I eat.'' 

gdpt8fndtf t8urd bfldgdniben g§rdfi§8ke, '* that which remains 
I hide in my hole." 

§. 171. Such relative propositions^ as express a mere 
complement in the form of a proposition, are treated 
altogether like adjectives, and consequently their last word 
assumes the formative appendages properly belonging to 
the complemented noun, agreeably to §. 154; e.g. 

b§la Ftddta biirgd tartandturd Ut8a, '* they go to that town 
which the Phula had first destroyed. 

mdna bisga^ neminyendturo iddisho, " I am come on account 
of what we were saying yesterday." 

§. 172. But in these subordinate adjectival propositions the 
demonstrative pronoun is frequently wanting ^ so that the force of 
our relative is conveyed simply by the grammatical form of the 
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verbt Le. the participial, or the very similar indefinite I,, or it 
remains altogether unexpressed, as after a verb in the negative 
mood and a negative particle. This throws a fresh light on what 
has been stated above. It would seem that the demonstrative is 
in no case actually converted into a relative, but always retains 
its demonstrative force. Neither is this at all surprising, for the 
force of the demonstrative and relative is alike in all languages: 
both transform a general term into a special one. The Kanuri 
therefore most naturally expresses this double specification by 
one and the same word. It is true, then, that in cases where 
the demonstrative is suffixed to a relative proposition a word is 
doubly specified, viz. first by the relative proposition, and then 
by the demonstrative. But neither is this exactly a pleonasm, 
provided such doubly specified words are thereby ren- 
dered more conspicuous than those only singly specified. And 
this seems to be actually the case ; so that we may say in 
general, adjectival relative propositions with the demonstrative 
suffix correspond to English propositions as, "the man who 
can commit such a crime," &c.; and those without it to, ''a man 
who can commit such a crime.*' It must be observed, and the 
examples already produced have shown it, that our " the — who^* 
would often be too strong an expression for the Kanuri parti- 
ciple with the demonstrative; but so much seems certain, 
that the relative proposition with the pronoun always ren- 
ders the qualified word somewhat more conspicuous, than vdth- 
out the pronoun; and,][at any rate, the proposition in the 
latter case, is not to be considered as eliptical. 

Instances of relative propositions v^rithout a pronoun — 

si mdna nStsfnt nemingg>nat " he does not know the word I 

was saying."' 
ago tigiro tsesdJcfna bdgd, "there is nothing which they 

might put on (their) body." 
vyu mdnani tilo kdmuniye gulusftia niro gulunts^ke, " I will 

tell thee something which my wife has told me." 
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kdm da ffddubi ts^g^r^na k^rdi gam, kdm da ddg§lbi tspg^- 
r§na h^rdi ganiy kdm Ufa ts^buna k^rdi gani, kdm Mmel 
tsdna k^rdi gani \ kdm kamdnts^ kdrg§n ts^teitf rnna 
k^rdigd, " a man who eats the meat of swine, or of 
monkeys, or what has died of itself, or drinks fermented 
liquor, is not a heathen; hut the man who keeps ano- 
ther in his heart {i.e, who cannot forgive), he is a 
heathen." 

nd perd g§rdgata mAtSin, "he seeks the place where the 
girl is hidden.*' 

nd k^ngal tsulngin tmru, "he will see the place where the 
sun rises." 

dgd ngdl&ma ^ncsggnu mandtsei pdn^agand ku wu ki^^ueko, 
" what I have never seen at any time, nor heard them 
tell, I have seen to-day." 

k(^d kgLnd§li gani ni ndpUi pdntsfn, " the man who was not 
jealous remained at home." 

kdd t8^rdg§nir6 gStsa tsddu " they took her and gave her to a 
man whom she did not like." 

kdm kitdbu nStsfni, ago dibl nSts^ni, nggild nStsfni lemdn gStsf, 
ndnd&ro isia, nandiga tsugorf, " one who knows no hook, 
who knows not what is bad, and who knows not what is 
good, takes goods, and having come to you asks you." 

§. 173. The demonstrative is not unfrequently used to indi- 
cate relations which we express otherwise, viz. by conjunctions 
or adverbs, e. g., by — 

if : ni Hggldtf, ate Un^m kdm dibi sobdn^mmi, " if thou art 
good, do not go and befriend a bad man.^^ 

ndndi kdmu ndi mdnuwUe, tiggld gani, " if ye seek two 
wives it is not good." 

{IS, or because : kH allay i bfldndiro ntmgitfndtf, dndi niro 
p§r ntsiyi, " as God has brought thee to-day to our 
town, we will give thee a horse." 

kdm ?nnfmma bdgd nfmint^, Unyi wurd pdn^m p^leseg^ne. 
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" as thou sayest thou art afraid of none, let us go, show 
me thy home." 

hsleg§ni k6ll^m tsulug^ndt^ wu nigd wdnts^aklt " because 
thou hast let the wild dog come out, I do not want 
thee." 

ni dsir kokobi tsdnn^mmdt^f vy&y[i kdg^n^m tsaktadskdy 
" because thou hast covered the frog's secret, therefore 
will I cover thine." 
that, so that : ni 6fi rin^m " dinia bunye Mskin bdgd "" 
nfmint^ ? " what fearest thou that thou sayest : * I 
will never go out by night ?' *' 

dgo tspdft kMumt^ tsfbdndfndt^, si kdmmd gultiinba? 
" will he tell anybody what he did to get this ring ?" 

that (the article of propositions): tdtoa Mrunya notsi pirdnts^ 
tadrnhotp, "when he had seen the children, he knew 
that his daughter had borne them." 

gdlifu bdrbu 'pdnUiiro iseit^ si ndt8§na, "the rich man 
was aware that thieves had come to his house." 

tdta stga mhpldtsint^ si nSts^nit "she knew not that the 
boy watched her." 

mei jimdd§ si rontsua tdtdntauro k^nnei tiinte nggld 
kwoyd, kitdbu wAnS, "examine the book, whether it 
is right that king Muhammad should give the kingdom 
to his son in his lifetime.'" 
why : dgo Ftddtayi burgO Idsg^n krig^ Deidn badits^ndt^ mei 
Tstgd nangd, " the reason why the Phula have begun 
a war in Deia for the first time, is because of king 
Tshiga." 

ago yir^skint^, meiye kdm ndniro tsundt^, " the reason I 
weep is, because the king has sent somebody to me.'' 

when, as : si tsirint^, kglnd tsitsf, nd kodberO kddio, " when 
he wept, Famine rose and came to the man." 

wu len§8kint^9 wda btHtUa kdld fdnnyi^ " as I went, I and 
an hyena met.'^ 

k^bu dinla wdtsint^t si tsf, b^rniro gdgu " when the day 
dawned he came and entered the capital." 
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kddlga mdtsint^ tsuro kulben tsurui, ** when he sought 
the serpent, he found it in a hole." 

where ; dt§ma nd k§ngal tsulUffint^t *' this is the place where 
the sun rises.*' 

nd tsi ddt8§ndt§n pirodye ddtsei, " where the rope ended, 
there the girls stopped." 

§. 174. The syllable t^, thus used, often even assumes a 
case-termination, a circumstance which may be considered as a 
proof that we have rightly understood its nature in the exam- 
ples given in §. 173., viz. that it is really the demonstrative pro- 
noun, and not, e,g., an adverbial particle. Instances of this kind 
I first got from Mai Lafia, but Ali Eisami is likewise familiar 
with them, though he usually omits the case- termination — 

sdndi Utseit^n, seigd ngiiduye kitd, **when they went, thirst 
took hold of them." 

Or the case-termination may be affixed to the verb and be 
followed by the pronoun — 

g^sgd tsdltseinyint^i " when they cut the tree."' 
Uabunyint§y " when they eat." 
kardtaeinyint^f " when they read.'' 

Thus can be formed, vru Unginyint§. ni len§minyint§, ai 
Utsinyint^j dndi Unyenyint§f nandi lenmoinyint§, sandi letsein- 
yint§, which does not appear to differ at all in meaning 
from Ungint^* &c. 

§.175. With regard to the demonstrative pronoun, the 
Kanuri again manifests its great economy in the use of forms; 
for, whenever it belongs to two or more words which occupy a 
parallel position in a proposition, it is joined only to the last — 

kdm airo gultsa, pdnts^, tsats^rdnitf, it wdgi stmts^n tatrii, 
" the man to whom they tell it, who hears, but does not 
believe it, will see it with his eyes in the next world," 

tsdbd h^ldhe ts^td letsint^t ** when he took the way to the 
town and went." 
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§.176. The reduplicated form of the demonstrative pro- 
noun dt§t§ appears to be emphatic, like the English 
"this here," the German **diess da," and the French 
" celui-^i." 

b§la dtftfn wAa koanyua Mffen bdgo, "I and my husband 
will not come out of this town." 

ni nddran ham dig" dtft^ kibdnd§m ? '* whence hast thou ob- 
tained these four persons ?" 

tdta dt^tf ydntsf bdgo, " this child here has no mother," 
nddran Si dmdnit§ kibdndd ? " whence has he obtained these 
people ?*' 

The pronoun dt§gei fully answers to our "such,**' e.g. Mdd 
dt§gei rdg^sgg,ni, ** I do not like such a work f and it is also 
employed, when a proper name is purposely withheld, e.g. b§la 
at§geinyin kilugusko, n^m gull^mia, "when thou hast said, I 
come from such-and-such a town." 

Just as our " here, there, then, so,'** are derived from demon- 
strative pronouns, so in Bornu, adverbs are formed by means of 
the demonstrative pronoun, for which see §• 115, 3. 

III. Interrogative Pronouns, 

§. 177. All interrogative pronouns can be used sub- 
stantively — 



mer r^" 

It 



ndu abdni tsuru ? ** who saw my father ? 
dfi rin^min ? .*' what fearest thou ? 
nddgu letseda? how many will go? 
nddso gdgo ? " which one entered ?" 

But dfit nddgUy and nddso more frequently follow substan- 
tives in the capacity of adjectives, dfiso and nddgu are 
always plural, whether they are joined to a noun in the singular 
or plural; e,g, kdm "ddgu? dm ""ddgU "how many people?" 
tatdfiso and tatodfiao ? " which children ?'' 

2 c 
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dfi and nd&Bo, " which ?"' can be connected with nouns in 
the singular and plural ; and the former seems to inquire 
after the kind or quality, and the latter after indi- 
viduality, 

niit is never used adjectively, neither can it govern a 
genitive ; and, g.^., the question, '* who of his friends has 
helped him ?" must be rendered by ndu sSbdntaiye siro 
bdndtsfgi ? or sSbdnts^t^, ndu Siro bdndtspgl ? or sdbdntsf 
nddso siro bdndts^gl? 

When Afi and ndu are used substantively, the former 
always refers to things, and the latter to persons. Of this rule 
the only exception is made by the word tsut after which 
only ndu inquires, but never dfi ; e.g. ndu tsunem ? " what is 
thy name ? ndu tsu b^ldn^mbe ? *' what is the name of thy town.**' 

IV. Possessive Pronouns. 
§. 178. Their import is identical with that of the genitive of 
the personal pronouns, which therefore, though rarely, may take 
its place. This is the case only, when the possessive suffix is 
not sufficiently explicit ; as, e.g., the plural suffixes, or, when the 
more circumstantial genitive construction is intended to convey 
a greater emphasis — 

ngdlema mdndndi, wAa sy&abe, tsdbdn tsMug§nU ** never our, 
i, e. mine and thine word disagreed." 

k6a dt^ sobd ndube ? sobd wube, " whose friend is this man ? 
Mine.'' The answer may also be, sobdni, wube, " my 
friend, mine ; merely, to lay more stress on the person." 

§. 179. The possessive genitive being identical, iif force, with 
the possessive pronoun, it is not to be wondered at that the 
Kanuri sometimes uses the simple genitive of the pronoun^ 
where the English and other languages have a possessive 
pronoun without a substantive. Both modes of expression 
coincide in their being propierly eliptical ; e.g. wube ddtsi, viz. 
kidd, or ro, or kdbu, or mdna, &c., "mine," i.e. *'my work, or 
life, or time, or speech, &c. is done." 
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The Elanuri^ however, has another way of using the possessive 
pronouns substantively, without admitting an elipsis, and of 
which it makes a more general use. This is by the unmeaning, 
or, as might be said, all-meaning substantive kdg^t to which 
the possessive suffixes are added, just as in Arabic the suffixes 
of the personal pronoun are added to the corresponding and 

equally unmeaning word \>\ — 

ni lemdnn^m kdge gadi tsitoba ? " will thy goods be equal 

to mine?"' ^ 

wdaili kdlugU meibe kiriS^nydf kdgfnts^ tsuro kdngddiben 
t8§tulug^, " the white man having seen the king's shirt, 
took his own out of the horn/' 
kdmbu pflesfg^mmdt^ wu pdnd^skz: ng6 si, are; g^rte, kdg^n§m 
gSnS, kdge se, " I have obtained the food which thou hast 
shown me : here it is ; come, divide it ; take thine and 
give me mine/' 
ndndi tdtoa andndtfmdro kutugo ; aridity, kdg^ndi ddtsu 
** you, little children, will have woful times ; as for 
us, ours (i. e* our time, life) is done.'' 
Note. Kdg§ is sometimes used redundantly where a 
mere possessive pronoun would be quite sufficient; 
e.g. 
wdsili kdg^nde = wdsilinde, ** our white man." 

§. 180. After nouns which are indicative oUime, the possessive 
pronoun shows that so much time was spent. It has then to be 
rendered into English by the corresponding personal pronoun 
and the understood copula by a verb — 

kdntag§ni ydag^ ndntsfn^ " I remained three months with 

' him." 
nggllni piugun tdta wiisg^n, ** I am fifty-eight years old." 
8t kdbUnts^ ydsg^ nd abdniben, *' he spent three days at my 

father's." 
wu ku kdbuni Mur wu nuskf, " I have been dead these 
seven days, or I have died seven days ago.'^ 
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And when the noun with the possessive suffix is the predicate 
of a proposition, the suffix is sometimes rendered by the verb 
** to have f as, 

mye 8in§m "di, wuyi itni ndi, " thou hast two legs, and I 
have two legs." 

§. 181. After a transitive infinitive the possessive suffixes 
have to be rendered by personal pronouns, and the infinitive by 
a finite verb — 

hdmpU kdm 'di logot^ntro uandt§t *' as two blind men came 

to beg of me.'" 
sigd dutsei ntseotsdntstcrO, " they pursue it to kill it." 
sdndi notsdnu bultU kdmbuntadrO kddiot^, " they did not know 

that the hyena had come to eat them.'' 

The possessive plural suffixes of the interrogative nd(t must 
be rendered by the genitive of the corresponding personal 
pronouns. Comp. §. 141. 

wda nyAa ndunde lemdnwdgO ? lit. " as for me and thee, 
our who is wealthy?'' i. e* " which of us is the wealthiest, 
I or thee ?" 

§. 182. The Kanuri language often anticipates an event; e.g. 
it calls a thing one's own which is merely intended or 
expected to become so ; and, in this case, we have to render the 
possessive suffix by the preposition /or with the corresponding 
personal pronoun — 

kdrguntsf kdm ndts^na bdgO, ** nobody knows a medicine 

for itr 

dullma kdmdntsf mdtain, '*he seeks a fellow-leper for 
himself." 

nduye kdwjlnts^ mdtsf, mgd ts^df, " every one seeks a wife 
for himself and marries.' 



11 



§. 1S3. When the possessive pronouns have a reactive force, 
the Kanuri neither discards them altogether, as the Latin, or 
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uses them, where they are superfluous, so frequently as the 
English ; but, just as the German, it maintams, in this respect, 
an intermediate position between the Latin and English — 

dtnla b'&nye kdrg§nt8§ t8§rgir§t gdg^, "by night he ties his 
heart together and enters/' 

dm w&ra ngdaO s'&mOntsa p^r§mt8dna, ** all the great men 
are opening their ears." 

ndndi kitdbu dllabi ngdaO muskdndon, **ye have all the 
books of God in your hand."" 

ddgflnts^ m'&skonwa tsfilug§, "he comes out with his 
monkey in his hand." 

si d^ld ts^td, t8§rgir§ kgildrd gSts^, " he catches the jackal, 
ties it, and takes it on his head." 

wird muskon ildn p§le8§g§mia, " thou having shewn it me 
with thy hand.'" 

8% kdmdnt8§ga kdrg§n t8§tei, ** he holds his fellow in his 
heart." 

kugui degdga kg.mdunbe kusyitiin sin, *' the fowl turned the 
dung of the elephant with its feet.'" 

§. 184. When aba and ya are used in addressing persons 
(see §. 128.), without any further title, they always take the suffix 

of the 1st person singular (as abdnit ydni), with the exception, 
however, that, when husband and wife address each other, these 
words generally assume the suffix of the 3d person plural, which, 
in this case, refers to the children, and honouringly designates 
the other conjugal half as an actual parent. Nay, these words 
are even used with the suffix of the 1st person plural, by which 
the speaking party modestly ranks himself with the children, 
just as, with us, parents sometimes use the words ** father and 
mother" of one another — 

kdmuye kddntsuro : abdnt8a, ni vy&ro biirgoa n^vru " the 
woman said to her husband, (their) father, thou toldst 
me that thou art cunning." 
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siye kdmuntsuro : ydntsa, ni titrewa, " he said to his wife, 
(their) mother, thou art right." 

yd mdna pirdntsibi pdntse, dbd pirob^O : abdndS, ni man a 
pirdnimbe pdn^miba ? " the mother hears the word of 
her daughter, and says to the girl's father, (our) father, 
hast thou heard the word of thy daughter?" 

The word komdnde is analogous to the Hebrew ''3^M- 
Both are applied to God, and the suffix has become so 
entirely one with the noun, that the people no longer separate 
them, but use them as one name for God. 

§. 185. Having already seen that, e.g., a case termination 
(§. 154.) or a demonstrative pronoun (§. 165.) is not always 
attached to the word to which it more immediately belongs, but 
to the last of its complements, if there be any, we would naturally 
expect the same to be the case with the possessive 
pronoun, whose force is likewise not confined to the mere 
substantive, but equally extends to the remotest of its comple- 
ments. This, however, is not the case; and the possessive 
pronoun always takes precedence of all other complements and 
attaches itself regularly to the chief noun — 

mdlam kdlugunts^ kura giu^y " the priest takes his great 

garment.**^ 
kimt8§ tilo bobotsf, " she calls one of her slaves." 
ddntsf gddub^ drgata gotsf, *' he takes his dried pork." 

§. 186. Sometimes a possessive pronoun is connected with a 

genitive, by which it is rendered pleonastic — 

« 

ni kSa sdbdn^mtibi k^ndidnts^ rdg^mmi, ** thou dost not like 
the coming of this thy friend.'' 

More examples of a pleonastic use of the possessive pronouns, 
or, at least, of their use, where in English they are omitted, 
will be found among those adduced to §• 199. 
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V. Indefinite Pronouns. 

§. 187. The difference in the use of the suffixes ye, yaye, and 
so, appears to be this, that ye is numeric^ Le, referring to each 
individual separately; so qualitative, Le. referring to each 
individual equally, and not more to one than the other; and yaye 
either identical with so or indicating any one individual, but not 
the whole number. When so and yaye are joined in one word, 
they correspond in force to our " soever.'" 

The indefinite pronouns, when used substantively^ can be con- 
strued with the verb either in singular or plural — 

nduyi pdntsuro Ugond, " every one went to his home." 
nduye sumontsf p^rfmtsf, *' let every one open his ears." 
nduye tsitsa, pdnbadro UUa, " they, every one, arise and go 

to their home." 
mdna meinabe yilUt nduye pdntsa, " proclaim the word of 

the prince, that they, every one, may hear it." 
ndiiyaye sdb^rdt^ndgo, " get ready every one of you." 
na tsirebero nduydye Uuonoy " every one will go to the place 

of retribution." 
kdm tsateiya, Idgd muako kdmtiinf Idgd it kdmtsin, * when 

they have caught anybody, one cuts an arm, another 

cuts a leg." 
Idgd isei, Idgd letsei, " some come, some go." 
ndusO kd gotsa, aigd ntseotsoro mdtsei, " they each take a 

stick and seek to kill it." 
kdm agot^gei bfldnden tsfdin bdgo, " one does not do such 

a thing in our country." 
kdm dsimtaa notsana bdgo, sai alia, " no one knows their 

secret but God." 
nduye b§ldturO isei, " every one came to this town " 

§. 188. The indefinite pronouns, used attributively, either 
follow the noun in the capacity of adjectives or precede them in 
apposition. 

ni tsdnei nddsosd wdn^mmi "thou dost not like any clothes." 
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hdrgun ''ddsoso sSbdn^myi niro mdtsf, *'any medicine that 
thy friend seeks for thee/' 

kdm Idga mdna kitdbubs pdntsfa kdrgentsiy^ tso^rd ts^dg^a ; 

kdm Idga mdna kitdbub^ pdnUiay kdrg^ntsiyS tsoiird wdts^a, 

" one person having heard the word of the book, his heart 

likes it ardently ; another person having heard the word 

of the book, his heart hates it violently." 

ago dfiso ts^rdg^ndt^ ye, " whatever thing he likes, give him- ' 

kdm 'du8d ts^na tSibdndo, " whoso comes shall obtain it." 

nduydye kdm Uts^t "whatever person goes." 

dfiydye ago t8§rdg§ndt§ yi, " whatever thing he likes, give 
him." 

ndusd kdm is^na tsibdndO, " whoso comes shall obtain it." 

§. 189. The appendage yaye^ which renders a pronoun in- 
definite, is not always attached to the pronoun, but may be 
separated from it by other words ; e.(/. 

tdta g^agdfibe ydyi tsuruiya^ kdmt8§ ts^buiy " whatever tree- 
fruit he saw, he plucked and ate." 

d^i n^mk^tsindoydyi, " whatever may be your fondness." 
ndu nigd ntap'dgdydyi^ "whoever may love thee." 
k6angdfi isO ydyct " whatever man comes." 
dfi kdmye t8§din ydy4t " whatever one may do." 

But ma, which has the same force as yayct seems to be 
never detached from interrogative pronouns — 

81 tsdnei iltflma wdtii, " she dislikes any kind of cloth." 
komdndetf si nduma aldktsz, " our Lord has created every- 
body." 

§. 190. The indefinite use of kdm is not so common, as in 
German that of " man," or in French that of ** on " (= homo), but 
about as common as in English that of " one ;" and to express 
a mere grammatical subject, the language more frequently 
employs one of the diflerent persons, viz. either the 2d person 
singular, or the 2d or 3d of the plural. 
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1. The 2d per. sing, used indefinitely— 

kdmwrO m^rsan^mla, kdrg§n§m Siro yimia, niga ntsitsd, "if 
one trusts a woman and gives her his heart, she will 
kill him." 

dffo rummdt§ma nemin^in^ rtlcmmitff nemin§m bdgo, 
kdtugut§ iigqla ganU " what one has seen, one may 
speak ; what one has not seen, one must not speak, a 
lie is not good.**' 

Bomdt^n kandiin pdn^min naMnnfmla, nd kunganamd- 
bird len^mtat kandSin naUnn^rmnctt^ HrO gulg^m, *' in 
Bomu, when one has had a dream in his house, he 
goes to a soothsayer and tells her the dream which he 
has had.'* 

2- The 2d per. pi. used indefinitely — 

k^nyiri b^ldgdntsuro gdgia^ ndndi bfldgdtf IdnU, " stgd 
teiyen^^ nUf badinuwidma, si ngdfondoben tsMug^f 
t8§gdsin, " when a weasel has gone into its hole and 
you begin to dig the hole up, thinking to catch it, it 
comes out behind you and runs away.*" 

bdmba pdw tiloberd gdgia, tauro pdtdbit^n, ndndi kdm 
pindi degdwiydyit tiloma kolStiim bdgO, "the cholera 
having entered into a house, does not leave one in it, 
though there may have been twenty of you.'' 

3. The 3d per. pi. used indefinitely — 

k^rrdgo dairbero akirdg^m kwoyd, ate dSimde digan 
pdntsdni, " if thou lovest me with a secret love, let 
them not hear our secret in public. 

dndi b^ldnden ag6t§gei tsddin bdgd, ** in our country 
they cannot act thus." 

§• 191. Hence it may happen that sometimes these persons 
alternate with each other. Such is the case with — 

1. the 2d per. sing, and the 2d per. pL — 

kclnd kadinydf kdlu g^sgdbe kdragan lenfnit mdnfm, kutf- 

* 2d 
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mlaf yd tatodn^mbeye kdlutp dets^, tatodn§m tsdbui 
Dinia wdtstat kur& titnum% Umh hdragan tdta g^sgdbe 
TndnUf imtofa, yd tatodndobi sdndi ndndOn t8§mdg§ 
dets^, tatodndd tsdbui, " when a famine has come, 
thou goest and seekest tree-leaves in the wood, and 
having brought them, the mother of thy children cooks 
these leaves, that thy children may eat them. The 
next morning ye rise again, and go and seek tree-fruits, 
and when ye have come, the mother of your children 
takes them from you and cooks them, that your 
children may eat. 

2. The 2d per. sing, and the 3d per. pi. — 

tdta ngfni Bdmutfn rumla, kdrg^nt8§ bibitsei bdgd; kdr- 
g§nt8§ bibinfmla, si ndpts^ tsirin, lit. " when thou seest 
an orphan in Bornu, they do not molest him ; when 
thou molestest him^ he sits down and weeps,^ i e, *' when 
one sees, one does not molest him," &c. 

§. 1 92. The second person being so extensively used in inde- 
finite propositions, in which all importance is attached to the 
predicate, and the subject considered indifierent, it is not 
regarded as irregular, to use the verb in the 2d per. sing., even 
if the grammatical subject is kdm, 

kdm kura tdtdnfm yambumma kdg§n^mt^ ni ndtsam, " when 
a grown up person begets a child, he will know that it is 
his own." 

kdm kdmunts^ nigdbi tdm, ger§mt kdgotdt^ si nd komdndeben 
pdntsfni, "(if) one catches and ties his married wife, 
that flogging he has not heard of with our Lord.'* 

kdmt^ agS ngala dimia, ** a man having done any thing 
good.^' 

193. There are no distinct forms for the reflective pronouns » 
which want is supplied partly by the reflective form of the verb. 
(see §. 56.), and partly by the use of the substantives ro and 
kgld with the possessive pronouns — 
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by ro — yim rdndSye hdmundo ts^rdg^ndt^ wu nandird ntsdd^sko, 
" the day on which ye yourselves will like your wife, I 
will give her to you." 

pdnfmpdnd^m ndmn^mmdt^ vm roniyi ts^rdgu **I myself 

wish that thou mayest get a home for thyself Und sit 

down in it." 
by k4ld — ndt^n fugun dfindima niro ntstyen bdgo; Unet 
kgildn§m nima dmpdnit " henceforth we shall no longer 

give thee any thing of our own ; go and provide for 

thyself;' 

ni k^ldn^mma kalia n^m^ " thou sayest that thou thyself 
art a slave." 

Hgd ndten bdgot sima kgldnts^n tsulugin, ** we do not 
plant it ; it comes up of itself." 

The want of reciprocal fyronouns is supplied chiefly by the 
plural of the reflective form of verbs ; e.y. 

sdndi moltei, **they wrestle with each other." 
sdndi tdruna, "they are looking at each other.'' 



CHAPTER XVI. 

SYNTAX OF ADJECTIVES. 



§."194. Adjectives, used attributively, always follow the noun 
to which they belong ; e.g. 

kdm kura. "a great man/' ^ 

dm wiira " great men." 
''All Gdzirma, " Ali of Gazir." 
All Eisdrni, " Ali, the son of Eisa." 

They also receive the case-termination (see §. 154. 4.), the 
suffixes of the inseparable conjunctions (§. 309. &c.) and the 
demonstrative pronouns (§. 165.), instead of the noun which they 
qualify; e.g. 
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n^ bilinno gdgf, " he enters into a new house.*" 
alia kdm ts^lamnyin b^llinaO aldkts^, '* God made both the 
white and black man.'*^ 

ei p§rngaldt§ tUfu "he has bought this fine horse." 
86 ngvh^ndd dtff '* this your much crying.'* 

§. 195* The plural termination, however, is never added to 
the adjective, but only to the noun which it qualifies ; so that it 
can only be seen from the noun whether an adjective is plural 
or not Only the two adjectives, k^ra and gand,* which have a 
peculiar plural form, and the derived adjectives in ma, which 
likewise do not form their plural in toa, make an exception to 
this rule; for they regularly appear in the plural form when 
they qualify a noun which has either the plural-termination or 
a collective force. But if twice repeated, the singular of kura 
and gand may follow a noun in the plural — 

wu koganawd ngvbu niskt, ** I have seen many soldiers.** 
sobdni pirwa kdrit^ tSifl, *' my friend has bought beautiful 
horses." 

Kdrde adndi dm kurugu, "the Karde are a tall people.** 
si piwa b&tu tsugutOy " he bought cheap cows.** 
kOgandwd wura ngubu mbitSh " there are many great war- 
riors.** 
mdlamwd w&ra ndnts^n, " there are great priests with him.** 
tdtoa sobdnibi dndna ngdso sdnui, ** my friend's little children 
all died.*' 

tatodt§ abdbu gani, " these children have no father.** 
dm Bomubu Kdnurin bobogata, " the Bornuese are called 
Kanuri.** 

dm Kdn^mbu ngiibu isa ndntsiird, "many Kanumese came 
to him." 

tatodntsf gand gand ngubu mbiisi, he has many little 
children." 

* When gand is opposed to ngubu and not to kura, it falls 
under the rule of the common adjectives. 
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fugu mdlamwa kura hurahin ndmn^Sffgtna, "I was sitting 
before these great priests." 

dndi gana gand hdtagHntsan ndmnyitKh " we little ones were 
sitting at their side." 

That the possessive pronoun takes its place before the attri- 
butive adjective is illustrated in §.185. 

§. 196. Though the substantival use cf adjectives is very limited 
in English, it is still more so in Kanuri. Expressions like " the 
beautiful,^ " the lovely," when referring to substances, must be 
rendered in Kanuri by dgo and an adjective ; or, when used 
abstractedly, by abstract nouns, which the language can form 
from adjectives without limitation (see §. 21.). Even when we 
say, " the good and the evil," instead of " the good and the evil 
men^ the Kanuri makes use of Iza/m^ hda^ aha^ &c., far more 
frequently than of mere adjectives. Sometimes, however, ad- 
jectives are thus employed, and the following are instances of 
this kind — 

hiira ddg§lbe pdntapnndptiif "the great one," %.€• "the chief 
of the monkeys sat in his house.'' 

ka niina kura b^lahe tsinpm, " to-day risest thou a grandee 
of the town." 

tsflamt^n, kamit^n, kdfugut§n kurugut^ ngdso dlldma aldkts^, 
" it was God who created all, the black and the red, the 

short and the tall. 
gandnden kurdnden ngdso ndmnyeogo, " let us all sit down, 

both the small and great among us." 
kSaye kdra krigibe bdbots^, " the man calls a military grandee." 

§. 197. There being no distinguishing forms to indicate gra- 
dation of adjectives, the language endeavours to make up for 
that deficiency in several ways — 
1. By the mere positive with go — 
a. For the comparative — 

wAa ny&a ndunde lemdnwago? " which of us is the 
wealthier, I or thou ?" 
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ndiindd kuragd ydye ku ruiye, " we shall see to-day 
which of us is the greater.- 

kdm wUro Mrago Uuro kdragd dtibin bdgOf " there is 
none greater than I in this forest.'* 

Note. This is doubtless the origin of the word ngdlgd, 
which is now used as a regular comparative of nggla* 

b. For the superlative — 

dtnia ngdson ^Alldma kiragO, **God is the greatest in 
the whole world." 

ago ydsg^te nddso ngubugo ? '* which three things are 
the greatest ?" 

tsuro tatodntsiben nima kurdntsiigd, "thou art the 
greatest of his children.'* 

ndu burgoago tsuro kdm 'Agubet^n, " who is the most 
cunning among these five ?*' 

2. By the verb kdngin, " I surpass." 

a. For the comparative — 

tm nigd kSntsfskl kiiran, " I am greater than thou." 
81 wugd n^mgglan kosu " he is better than I." 
tdtdtf burgon gulteg^mdnts^gd kStsfna, " this boy is more 
cunning than his teacher.' 



»> 



&• For the superlative — 

alia kdm ""duaogd kotsfna, ** God is the greatest of all." 
sStan nfmdtbin tSdg^n ^gdsogd kots^na, ** Satan is the 
worst of all creatures." 

3. By the adverb llnta, which expresses an absolute super- 
lative, like the corresponding "most/* "hochst,'' 
** maxime/' in other languages — 

wu nigd tsgurd nt8^7'dgfsgg,na llntdt '* I love thee most 
ardently." 
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yaydni kdrltf lintd, ** my elder sister is most beautiful.*" 
pirot§ si ndngita llntd, "this girl is most bashful.**' 

§. 198. Here also mention may be made of the emphatic re- 
petition of adjectives, the force of which we have sometimes to 
render by a comparative and sometimes by adverbs like 
" much, very/^ 

lemdn ngqla ngqla ngdso k^retsa, " they pick out all the 
finer goods." 

tatodnts^ kSgana wura wuragd ngdfon tsdgd, '* his children 
follow the very great warriors." 

§. 199. Some peculiar uses of the adjective termination u)a 
deserve a further illustration by examples." 

1. After words expressive of a time-measuref it indicates that 
80 much time is spent — 

kau tsdtandb^ sdgd nd{wdtf$ kdfl kddid, " two years after 
the eclipse of the sun had happened, the locusts 



came." 



kabu gdnawdma aim hdmtsh " in a few days the eye had 
healed." 

tdtdni kfrbunts§ drdsgua pddgigund, '* my child died six 
years old.**' 

kdlfu ydsgua is^ski ntstiruskin, " in two days I will come 
and see thee.*" 

sdddga abdntsibi tulurwa sadaktsp^ " he brings the sacri- 
fice for his father, which is brought seven (viz. days) 
after one's death.*" 

ndmt8§ndbs kdbu ndtwa, kSllram tstts^, " having sat down 
two days, the wood-demon arose.**" 

It is thus that the time of pregnancy is especially indicated, 
which word must often be used, in order to convey in English 
the force of the wa — 

kdmu kcintdg§ legdr, kdbu legdrwa k^ldnts^ ts^bdndifit a 
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woman is delivered after a pregnancy of nine months 
and nine days.^^ 

kdmuntsp hqMdg^ digUa tsuronts^ bibtgon6$ "his wife 
miscarried in the fourth month.*' 

2. After a substantive with a, possessive pronoun, its force has 
to be translated into English either by a mere adjec- 
tive or by a verb ; and after nouns, which have no corre- 
sponding adjective in English, by a substantive with 
" having, possessing/* &c. — 



wu tsd kdndny&a kwdyd, "if I had been hungry .^ 

ni tiiren^mwa, " thou art right.*' 

81 yimpiso kiddntma, " he is always busy." 

si kdmu digudro wolgdnyd, "he having become one 

who has four wives,'' i. e. '* he having become possessed 

of four wives." 
kdmudrd wollu, " ye became possessed of wives." 
ivu nemSnyua, ** I have something to say." 
sdndi ngdso ndntsdwa. " they all have their places." 
kdlidwa kdm meogu miiskon begda ddgdta, "ten slaves 

were standing there with axes in their hands.** 

vm kdsu kdmbewa, " I am having somebody's trust,*' i. e. 
** I owe him, am his debtor." 

sdbdni kdsu abdnibSwa, " my friend is my father's debtor." 
yaydnitf si kodnts&a, ** my elder sister had a husband." 

3. After a phrase or proposition, it renders it adverbial or 
participial, and the finite verb to which it is affixed 
corresponds to the Latin gerund in " do," comp. §. 39.-- 

kunStinwa k^lfunts^ gotsf, " he took his natron rejoicingly." 
sdndi kdbin fugunwa ndbgata, " they were sitting with 
the corpse before them.** 

mdlamfuguro kdtsf, met sigd ngdfon ts^geiwa, " the priest 
goes before, with the king following him behind.** 
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Sgana ngdsd Sigd ngdfon tadgeiwa, nd Fuldtaberd Ugeda, 
** he, and all the soldiers following him, went to the 
Phula." 

8'&ni Ftddtabe pSnts^ ts^nigiwai kddid g^di gisgdherd^ ** the 
Pulo swain, tending his cows, came under a large tree." 

Note* Sometimes, however, wa is omitted — 

kdm k6ront8§ bdgotii iiia, **i{ one comes who has no 
ass. 



4. When a noun, expressive of time-measure, is qualified hy, 
an adjectival proposition, the wa at the end of the 
participle seems to be merely intended to show more 
clearly the adjectival nature of such a proposition — ! 

yim k^ndegf ts^t^nawdt^t h^miro ndtaagei, "when the 
fourth day had come, they reached the capital." 

saga krig^ Ftddtabi tsitsfndwa dinia n^nggli^ " the season, 
when the Pulo war arose, was the rainy-season." 

yim isyennawdmd ^funo andigd skelddo, "at the time 
we came, the Hausas bought us.^' 



CHAPTER XVII. 

SYNTAX OF NUMERALS. 



§. 2d0. When connected with nouns, the numerals occupy 
the same position as the adjectives, i.e. they stand after the 
noun ; and when the noun is at the same time qualified by an 
adjective, the numeral follows both ; as, pfr pindh p§r nggla 
pindit tdta dunoa ydsg^. 

§• 201. 1. When pernonsoxe counted, the numerals, instead 
of following the substantive immediately, are connected with 
Jcanif which must be considered in apposition to the substantive, 
and takes its place between the substantive and the numerals. 

* 2 E 
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In English, this peculiar construction is rendered as if kdm 
were not used at all — 

hdrbu kdm ^di iaa, "two thieves came/' 

tatodntsfi kdm ydsg§ sabardta, " his three sons prepared 

themselves.'^ 
dm kdtsalla kdm ydsg'at^ andigd koUSeddnU " these three 

chiefs will not leave us.'' 

2, This convenient kdm is, of course, regularly employedt 
where we use a numeral substantively — 

tdtdni kdm *di tdmin, " thou catchest two of my children." 
kdmdi tildma kolotseddni, " they will not leave one of 



our men." 



kdmt8§ tilOm^a nd mMero lits^na bdgd, *' not one of his 
people was going to the king." 

kdmdo kura tiU tsdnU, " one of your great men will 

die." 

3. It is very rarely the case, that a numeral is used substan- 
tively without kdm — 

tulOntsdtuma todtseif diigd vmrdgondt " they saw this their 
only one, till it was grown up." 

§.202. 1. The want of distinct forms for distributive nu- 
merals is supplied by repeating a cardinal number* If a case- 
termination or suffix is required, the last numeral only 
assumes it — 

g^tsigdnyi ngdso tulo tuldn tsiindu, " the pelican swal- 
lowed all, one by one." 

nd^yi tUd tilo kdg^nts^ gots^, '* each takes but one as his 
own." 

pepetontaa tild tilo muktsa, " they pluck their wings one 
by one." 

sdndi ngdsd tild tilon kowAndega kegoro, "all of them 
asked the Lord, one after another." 

kogana ngdso tilo tilon isa* "all the soldiers came, one 
by one.'* 
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2. This repetition, in order to indicate distribution, is not con- 
fined to numerals^ but is also extended to other words— 

drg^rmoa tHrdwa goM gadird r&ntean gandne, ** lay down 
the millet and the sand by themselves, each in a diffe- 
rent place.** 

ddnt8§ nd ndrd tilUg^Bki^ **1 take out his flesh from 
different places successively. 

andirO rita ritd skedo, " she gave half to each of us." 

§. 203. It is a token of childlike simplicity^ arguing perhaps 
for the age and primitiveness of the language^ that it frequently 
counts up to the number intended, for the purpose, as it would 
seem, of thus exemplifying the idea of a long; uninterrupted 
continuation — 

kgntdg§ Idagp, ndi, ydagpt dig^^ i>gur6 nabgeddnydf pirO paltu 
" when they had remained five months, the girl became 
with child." 

kdbu Idsgf, nd{, ydsgf, dig^^ 4gu, drasgp, tulurrd leg§ddnyd, 

h§la Oorgotpi U^geda, " having walked for seven days, 
they dismounted at the town of Gorgo." 

§. 204. It seems to be for this same purpose, that, with untir- 
ing patience, the language repeats the predicate of a number of 
subjects, or even a whole proposition, on account of a change 
in the adverb. The same circumstantiality of enumeration is 
observed in the primitive Hebrew language, comp. Ewald's 
Kritische Gram. §. 303. 

ngaldro tiift, kdnl tsifu kugui nguburO ts^, " he bought a 

ram, a goat, and many fowls. 
letsa, b^laT8§bdkt§n ts^ptad; wdgdnyd, tUtsa, b^la Kdt8Qulk§n 

ts^bgeda; wdgdnyd, tsitsa, bfla Kaduwdtfn isa ts§bgeda; 

dinla wdgdnyd, s^ba tSftsa, litsa, bfla Qafeiyk§n ts^bgida ; 

dinla wdgdnyd, s^ba tiitsa, Utsa, b^la Tiatidramtfn t8§b- 

geda; way any d s^ba tSitsa, Utsa, b§la Adufidt§n ts^bgeda; 
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wdgdnydf tSttsa, Utsa, b^la Murmirtfn ts^bffgda ; wctgdnycU 
tsitsa, litsa h^la Tidgudt^n ts^bgsda; wdgdnyd, tSitsa^ 
Utseit^ kdrbina tSiirO kdragdntsibSn sanddgd MrU^ "they 
regularly arose at day-break, and, having marched all day, 
dismounted in the evening in the following towns succes- 
sively, Ta^bag^ KaUo'&Ut KddUwa, OdfetyS, Tidtsdram^ 
Adufia, Miirmuvy Tidgua^ and, in the morning, when 
t];iey had arisen in the latter town and resumed their 
march, a hunter saw them in his forest.'* 
i^rrndt^ karagdt^n dzddzirma dibt, h&rgulldibi, ngdran dibit 
kfH 8uti dibit bultu dibi, sdndi dtp sandima dibigd, "at 
present the following animals are the most dangerous 
in the forest : the leopard, lion, wild cows, wild dogs, and 
hyenas/* 

ddntsfi gand gandn ts^gpin : My^ ts^g^n, bdllye t8^g§rin, ** he 
eats his meat little by little : every day something.** 

lets f 9 nd ydydntmsoben logStUn: ktiyS litiin, logStiin, SirO 
tsddin; bdliye liUin, logoUirtt sird tsddin, "he goes and 
begs of his brothers every day and they give him. 

§.205. It now remains to notice the pectdiar usages of some 
cardinal numbers. 

1. The Numeral Hid is used for our " one and the same,** 

like the Hebrew IHfc^. 

T » 

iigdsd fid tilon ndnmyeogd, *' let us all sit in one and the 
same place." 

b^la ndft^ kulugU tilon 'fe gdtseu " both these towns fetch 
water from one and the same brook." 

2. Hid is often used without numeric force, merely to indicate 

the indefiniteness of its substantive^ so that it assumes 
the character of an indefinite pronouUf and corresponds 
with the indefinite article of other languages, most of 
which, as is well known, havedeveloped it from a nume- 
ral ; e.g. English " a," German "ein," French *' un." 
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huru koa tilO, kaniamonta^ migua, ndntsirS kddid, ^ again 
there came a man to him who had ten bullocks." 

b^lamdait^ kdd Uld tdtoa ngihua^ **in the neigbouring 
town there was a certain man who had many children." 

tdta tUd tsitsp, nd piroberd kddtd, "a certain boy rose 
and went to the girL" 

tsatrfi kdbH tilo tsita^ sSbdntsf bdbdts^, "one day the boy 
rose up and called his friend.^^ 

3. When repeated, it has to be rendered by our *^ one — 

another" — 
dt^ma kdrgun ddg§lbe til6t§. TUd : len^nh Sec., ** this is one 
remedy against the monkeys. Another is, thou 
goest/' &c. 

4. Frequently tUo assumes one of the singular suffixes of 

the possessive pronouns which renders it adverbial, 
so that Ion or kdraii might always be substituted, 
without any change of meaning — 

kulo pdnd§8kl wu tulom, " I alone have got the farm/' • 
ni tUdn^mbS muskoba kdmtsa? "have they cut thy hand 

only r 
bi tUontse kulolan bdr^ badigono, "he had begun to 

work alone on the farm."' 
wu tsurO kdragdben tiloni n^mni t^mge, ** I build my 

house alone in the midst of the forest.'^ 

5. Between the words tilO, tulo, pah and Idsg^, there is 
no difference of meaning, and they are used indis- 
criminately. 

§. 206. The word mdg§ is identics^l, according to Ali 
Eisami, with tulur and wusg^t but it would seem that this 
statement is correct only as regards the latter. Its use, how- 
ever, is restricted to time ; and kdbu mdg§i or merely mdg§f 
is the usual expression for our " week,"' just as in German, 
" vor acht Tagen " = ** a week ago.'' Kdbu mdg^ stands in 
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a similar relation to hdbH w^agp, as in English " a fortnight *" 
does to "fourteen days.'' The uncertainty as to whether 
mdg§ means seven or eight days, doubtless arises from the 
possibility, in any language, of taking the last or first of a 
given number of days either inclusively or exclusively. To 
remove it, the Bomuese can; say, kdbu mdgp tiilur, *' a space 
of time consisting of six full days and odd;'" ,and kdbu 
^ndgfi wu8g^9 ** seven full natural days and odd." When 
mdgf is joined with I6kt^ it means the same as when 
joined with Mbu, viz. " a week.'' But it may also be 
connected with saga, nggli, and kirhih and then indicates a 
unit consisting of seven or eight years. 

If it could be joined with k^ntdg^ it would fully 
answer to our ** six month ;" but kgintdg^ is always followed 
by the common numerals. 

To express our " fortnight," the common numeral for 
fifte.en is used, viz. w4ri or kdbu 4ri. The peculiarity which 
proves this term to be collective is the omission of miogu ; 
for, let it be observed, when the numerals from eleven to 
nineteen are connected with substantives, they regularly 
appear in their full form, i, e> with miogu before them ; 
5. g. p§r Tniogu 4rt9 ^* fifteen horses ;" kdm miogu tulurri, 



"seventeen men." 



The term answering to our " three weeks " also includes 
one day more, being kdbu ptndi ndi^ri, or merely pindi nduri, 
instead of the common numeral, pindi tdta ndin* 

In lieu of our " four weeks," they either use kgintdge, *' a 
month," or l^md digf, " four Sundays." 

§. 207. The numeral miogu, with or without kdm or dm 
before it, is used indefinitely for any large number of men — 
not of irrational beings — even if they be in reality many 
hundreds or thousands, thus representing them as an unbroken 
company, a united congregation. In a similar manner, we 
also use a definite number for an indefinite one ; e- g* in the 
expressions, '* a hundred times, a thousand times." 
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kono mdlamy^ ham miogurot '* said the priest to the 

assembly/' 
aft toUaffdtsff dm mioffu ? kdnd meiyS dm miogurd, ** what 

is the matter, ye men ? said the king to the men.'' 
Si ddbu ham m^ogubin ndptsin bdgOf " he never sits among 

other people.'' 
dsirntsa kdm mioguyi pdngMa, " the people at large have 

heard their secret." 
kdm meogu airedbe pdntsgu, " the men of the court shall 

hear it." 
dm Tnioguy^ tsdruiya, " when the people saw it." 

§. 208. With regard to the use of ordinal numiers, it mu^t 
be observed that either themselves or their verb regularly 
assume the sufEx tf, and that, in conformity with §. 203., they 
are preceded either by the highest or by all cardinal 
numbers which are less in value than themselves. The t^ 
which they assume may be considered as identical with 
the one corresponding to the adverb " when," §. 173., or with 
that usually appended to the absolute case, §. 334.; so that, 
the phrase " he came on the fourth day," would literally 
read in Kanuri, " three days, when the fourth (viz. was), he 
came;" or, ** three days, as to the fourth, he came." Some 
examples from Ali will further illustrate this — 

kdbuntsa ydsgf tsabdlan bStsa, yim k^ndSgf ts^t^nawdtf b§mir6 
ndtsagei, ** they were (lit slept) three days on the way, 
and on the fourth day they arrived at the city." 

kdbu ydsg^ ktt^nydy k^nd^gudt^t b^mi Katdgiimien tSigeda, 
lit. "when it had reached three days, as to the fourth, 
they arose in the city of Katagum," i. e. " on the fourth 
day they arose in the city of Katagum." 

kdbuydsguro nabgiddnyd, k^digudt^ tsttsa, "after they had 
been sitting three days, they arose on the fourth." 

kdbu ldsg§, ndi, ydsg^, dig§, k^wdgudt^f b§la Ydkubdhi 
tmbdndh i.e. " on the fifth day they reached the town of 
Yakuba." 
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kdbUntsa ndi k^ydsffudt^ sabardta, i.e> "they prepared 

themselves on the third day." 
it kdba digp k^'&gudti b^ldnts'&rO isi, Le» "he came to 

his town on the fifth day.'** 
k^rhiit Idsfff, ndi, kfnydsgudt^ kdm kura tilo bfldndon pdtsfOff 

" in the third year, i. e> in three years a great man will 

die in your town.'^ 

§. 209. The indefinite numerals ngdao or $6 require some 
remarks. The first can be used either as a substantive or as 
an adjective, and the second, which enclitically joins itself to a 
preceding noun, only as an adjective. When connected with 
ndi^ 86 corresponds with the German " alle '^ in " alle beide.'^ 
But, in English, it would not be idiomatic always to translate 
it " all two "; so that sandi ndied has generally to be rendered 
by ** both of them,'" i.e. so remains untranslated ; e.g. sdndi 
ndiso lemdntsa gStsa, " both of them took their goods.'^ l^ven 
in some other cases, s6 cannot always be rendered in 
English, except, perhaps, by " together T e.ff. 

kdnO biiltuyi ddgplsord. DdgflsO mdna bMtvhi pdntsa ; 

ddg§lsoyi biilturd, &c., ** said the hyena to the monkeys. 

The monkeys heard the word of the hyena ; the mon- 
keys said to the hyena.'' 
to^a ny^sd g^riye, ** we, I and thou, eat it.'' 
andy&a ny&asO mds^na allaye sdd^ istbuiye, " we and thou 

together will eat the food God gives us." 
ni kdtundma ngicdo ngdsobesdt ** thou art the messenger 

of all the birds together." 
dndi bfldndetfi kagdndisO gdrtsa, abdndeso?'d kolSgeda, " our 

grandfathers built these our towns, and left them to 

our fathers." 

In connexion with a negative, ngdsO or sd answers to 
our ** any;*" e.g* 

da ngdso uou Hisggni, "I did not see any meat/ 

si kdtundmaso ts'&not^niy "he did not send any messenger." 
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§. 210. A surprising and apparently ungrammatical use is 
made of sot when it is employed so as to correspond with 
the Greek o\ vepiTiva, and must be rendered in English, either 
by the Saxon genitive or by the insertion of words like ** parents, 
friends, relatives, people." For in this case so is annexed to a 
word in the same manner as when it is a mere adjective ; but 
the context always shows that it is not intended adjectivally to 
qualify that word, but rather to occupy an imperial relation to 
it, and to render it subservient, in the same way as a nominative 
does its genitive. The following instances will illustrate these 
remarks — 

tdta pdto pirosSberd Ugondy " the boy went to the girPs 

femily." 
b^la kdmusobe kibdnd§m/af "he having reached the town of 

the people of the woman.'' 
nd meisobero' kaddnyd, mehord, tiibit^ vm ydahe Ftddtdaoro 

gibg^sMi ** having come to the place of the king's 

people, he said to the king's people, I have carried the 

calabash and thrown it at the Phula." 

§. 211. There being no distinct forms for the fractional 
number 8i their want is supplied by the use of the nouns rita, 
" a half " (like Heb. "^SH), and naia, " a part ;" e>g. 

mdlam ritdntsp digan% retdnt8§ b^ldgan, ** half of the priest 

was without and half within the hole." 
na{dnt8§ degf, ni wuro ydsg^ se, " give me three-fourths 

of it." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

SYNTAX OF VERBS. 



§. 212. The Kanuri has not developed a passive voices and must 
therefore employ the active in a variety of ways, in order to 
express what other languages can convey by a distinct passive. 
The following cases will here be noticed — 

1. The past participle deserves a first mention. By this the 
Kanuri approaches closely to a real passive ; and, with a 
knowledge of theEnglishonly, the temptation would begreat, 
to mistake it for an actual passive. But languages like the 
German lead us to make a distinction which will enable us 
to comprehend the right nature of the past participle in 
question. The German language is capable * of distinguish- 
ing an actual suffering, a passiveness, as such, from a condi- 
tion which is considered as a mere adjectival qualification, 
a mere attribute of the subject. Thus there is a difference 
between "er wird geliebf^ and " er ist geliebt" both of which 
must be rendered into English by '' he is loved ;*'* but the first 
only is passive, the second is adjectival, and altogether 
similar to " er ist gut," or *• he is good." Now the Kanuri 
participle corresponds to the second only, f although in 
English it is frequently rendered by a passive construction, 
viz. always when it is the participle of a transitive verb. 
And that the above is a correct characteristic of this par- 
ticiple, appears especially from the circumstance that it 
can be formed even of intransitive verbs, when it answers 
to our present participle active — 

wdsili h&gui tild wdrgdta miiskdn ts^tdna, " the white man 

was holding a roasted fowl in his hand." 
tigi kodbe wulffdta, " the man'^s skin was peeled.^' 

cf. Becker's Grammar. I. p. 212. 
t Hence it is also constanly called adjective in the Vocabulary. 
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si g^rdgata ddg^l notsdnu ** the monkeys knew not that 

he was hidden/' 
ago bid tsdneinyin tsakkdta, "something white covered 

with clothes/' 
ddnt8§ drgata g6t8§» " he takes his dried meat/' 
kedri ddgdtaro tid, " he gave it to the old man who was 

standing." 
sSbdni ndbgata, dugo mdndnit§ nemSn^skin, " my friend 

must be sitting, before I shall tell my story." 
kddt bogdta Mm, "he saw a serpent lying." 



2. The present participial is likewise employed — 

kaligimdnt8§ mSgUi ngdsd lemdn Idptsfnat " he had ten 
camels, all of which he had been lading with goods," 
i. e. " all laden with goods." 

tdta mdna kdmdntsiye nemits^nagd si pdntSlj "the boy 
heard the word which his companion was speaking," 
i, e. " the word spoken by his companion/' 

p§r Siro meiyi tsebdts^ndro ts^ba, " he mounts the horse 
sent him by the king." 

3. Kdm, " sombody," or the 3d. person plural of an active 

verb are often used as substitutes for the passive — 

kdm sigd tsuruu ** he has been seen.*' 

kdm sigd ts^rdg^ni, ** he is not loved." 

bdrbic tilo rStsagei, " a robber has been hung/' 

b^la tdrisei, " the town has been destroyed/' 

• 

4. The reflective form may be likewise employed instead 

of a passive, which is quite natural, as both the re- 
flective and passive qualifications of a verb render it 
intransitive, and hence the substitution of a reflec- 
tive for a passive occurs also in other languages, 
see Becker's Grammar, II. 40. 

wokita t8U7*uia, kardturo t^giri, ** having seen the letter 
it was tied/' i. e. " it was too hard for him to read." 



v^ 
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nggtldrd sabardt^na gwitSin, " having himself well pre- 
pared, he awaited it/' i.e. "he awaited it well prepared.'' 

Sit^man dmpdtin tdrffundt^, " by the same does the rabbit 
guard itself/' «. e. " is the rabbit guarded." 

k^n mioffu, dabuntaa tii adben tfirgSr^nOf nffampdtuga 
tadrui, " many dogs, having their necks tied with 
iron chains, saw the cat." 

kdrg^i kdmti, '* my heart is cut," i.e. " my courage is lost" 



5. The infindive active also may be used instead of a 
passive — 

ham t8^lamt§ dgO r&ibe, ** a black man is something of 

fearing," t,e. "something to be feared." 
b^la ngdaO tdrtf baditsei, " all the towns have begun to 

scatter," «. e. " to be scattered." 
mdnat§ pdnturO nggld ganU " this word is not good to 

hear," ue. "to be heard." 
kdlidgd m^^sdtibi gani, "a slave is not a thing to be 

trusted." 

§. 213. The gove^mment of verbs is simple : by far the 
greater majority govern an accusative, a small number a 
dative, or both an accusative and a dative. The prevailing 
notion of the two latter classes of verbs is that of priority, 
superiority, esteem, or its contrary. 

1. List of verbs which govern both an accusative and 
dative — 



amdrngin, "I consent. 
angdrngin, " I deny," 
badingirif " I begin." 
bfrtsemgin, " I honour. 
godingin, " I bless. 
kasdngin, ** I consent 



ir.^' 



ndg^kiih ** I overtake." 
ndngHngiih " I am ashamed of." 
rtngint " I fear." 
7*gimbii8kmf **I pay," (cf. Lat. 

honor = " reward.") 
tdngin, ** I ascend." 



i 



m^rsdngin, ** I trust." = wdtsimgiriy ** I judge. 
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Besides these, there are tw6 other verbs, nSngin and yinffin, 
which assume a different meaning, according as they are con- 
strued with the dative or accusative : with the dative nSngin 
means, " I obey ;'' yingitit ** I answer ;" with the accusative, 
the former* " I know ;" the latter (with keiga), " I sing/' 

2. Verbs governing a dative — 



ad'Angirit ** I bless." 
bdskint " I mount.'' 
dtg^rnffin, " I praise. 
hkinf " I enter." 



tumgin, *' I reverence." 
yes^ngin, ** I go out of the way 
for any one." 



Of these verbs, ndg^skin and gdg^skin are probably the re- 
lative forms of the now obsolete roots, ndngin, gdngin, and con- 
sequently their dative construction is quite regular ; but they 
are inserted in the above lists because they now only occur 
in this form. Other words might be looked for in these 
lists, whose proper place, however, is not here ; so, e.g., kfr- 
t§g§8hin is synonymous with our "to hold, to hold fast," and 
construed with a dative ; but the reason of this construction 
is, that it is a regular relative, derived from the reflective of 
the verb k^rngin, which is still in common use (see §, 61,). 
In like manner, yakkdraakin, ** I teach reading," and yekk^liskirif 
" I teach," both of which are construed with a dative of the 
person taught, might be erroneously taken for original verbs, 
answering to our " teach ;" but they also are relative forms 
of kardngin (obsolete = kardskin) and liakin ; and the phrases 
kdmmo yakkdraskin, ' I teach one to read," and kdmmo 
yekk^Uskin, " I teach one," are elliptical, their full form 
being kitdbugd kdmmo yakkdraskin, kitdbtigd kdmm^o 
yekkfliskin. 

§. 214. It is agreeable to the rules in §. 146. and 147, that the 
remoter object to which the relative conjugation refers the 
action of the radical verb should uniformly be in the dative 
ease, whereas the nearer object remains the same as in the 
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radical conjugation ; e. g> 86bdni w&rO tdtdnt8§ p^lesfgtf " my 
friend has shown me his son."' 

But sometimes it may happen that in cases where, by 
means of an ellipsis, the relative form is usually followed by 
a dative, the elliptical nature of such a construction is in 
time lost sight of, the relative form treated as radical, and 
consequently construed with a mere accusative ; e. g. heldgdt^ga 
Mgfndgo, ** fill up this hole,'' the full form of which is, 
bpldgdturo kdtigd kig§n6gd\ then elliptically, bfldgdiurd 
kigindgd ; and then changed, b^ldgdtfgd keg^nSgo. Again, 
Idingin, or p^sga Idmgin, "I wash the face;'* wu izrd p^ga 
Idmgfskin, and Hgd Idmg^shin, "I wash his fiace.^ 

§. 215. In the government of verbs in the causa1^ve conju^ 
gation two cases must be chiefly observed : one, when the 
verb subordinates merely an accusative; the other, when it 
subordinates both an accusative and a dative. 

1. The first case, or that of a proper and actual causative, 
takes place when this conjugation is formed — 

a. From any of the intransitive verbs in ngin, enume- 

rated in §. 58., with the exception of yilngin and 
yingin (not of kSngin)* 

b. From the following transitive verbs in ngin — 

tumgin, '* I honour, submit to," c. dat. ; caus. 
yitftimg^skin, c. ac. "I persuade." 

c. From some intransitive verbs in skin — 
bdfuskin, " to cook, boil," intr. 
g^ldg^skin, **to remain for next year." 
pddgfskin^ " I am lost.'' 

wdr^skirif " I am ill." 



2. The second case, or that of a causative in form, but 
mostly a mere relative in ferce, takes place when 
it is derived — 
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a. From any of the transitive verbs in ngiriy enume- 
rated in §. 59., with the exception of pdrngin and 
wdrngin* 

b. From the following transitive verbs in skin — 
biiskinf ** I eat/' caus., ** I help some one " (dat.) " to 

eat something" (ae.). 
diskin, ** I do/' eaus., " I help some one " (dat.) ** to do 

something '' (ae.). 
dor^skin, ** I pick/' caus., " I help some oife " (dat.) ** to 

pick something" (ac). 
d^fskin, " I sew," caus., " I help some one " (dat.) " to 

sew something" (ac). 
ffdmbuskin, " I scratch," caus., " I help some one " (dat.) 

" to scratch something '' (ac). 
kig^kin, " I distribute," caus., " I distribute some- 
thing" (dat.) **to others" (ac). 
rdgpskin, ** I like," caus., " I like or help some one " 

(dat.) '*to get something" (ac). 
r^mbiiskinf " I pay," caus., " I pay something " (ac.) 

"to somebody" (dat.). 
rSg^skin, ** I hang," caus., t. q. rel., " I hang some one 

(ac), " upon something " (dat.). 
rSr^skifif " I collect," caus., '* I collect something 

(ac.) " into something " (dat.). 
sdg^skin, " I put down," caus., " I put down something " 

(ac) ** upon something " (dat.). 
bdakifit " I beat," caus., ** I help one " (dat.) " to beat 

something" (ac). 
ladfskin, " I sell," caus., ** I sell something " (ac) 

" to somebody " (dat ). 

It must be observed that in all the instances under No. 2, the 
force of the causative and of the relative entirely coincide in 
every verb which admits of both forms^ so that we have here 
an instance of redundancy of forms in the language. The mutual 
force of both forms is rendered in English by any of the foUow- 



n 
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iiig prepositions, ** to, toward, against, for, at, on, upon, in, into,**' 
&c. ; in one case by the adverb " again,"' viz, yit§sa7ng^hin, 
" I distribute again," the original idea being, '* I distribute 
upon or in addition to," viz. " the former distribution." 

§. 216. A few other eases remain to be mentioned, which, in 
some respects, differ from what has been stated above concerning 
the causative conjugation — 

1. The verb Idmgin means ** to wash oneself, to wash the 
face ;*' but in the causative, in which it governs an accu- 
sative, it does not mean " to cause one to wash himself," but 
" to wash somebody's face," viz. that of an infant, or of a 

dead body. The Verb wdrngin means "to bum,'' trans. ; 
and in the causative, where it likewise governs an accu- 
sative, it also means " to bum," but with the idea, " like a 
potter," i.e. to make earthen-pots fit for use by burning 
them in an oven. 

2. The verbs, bdskin, c. dat., " I mount," pdrngin, c. ac. 
" I separate," sdnff^skin, c. ac. " I awaken," trans., in the 
causative, govern the same cases, and have to be rendered 
in English in the same way ; but the reason why they 
severally admit of a causative, or, in this case, rather a 
relative conjugation, is, that one may wish to direct atten- 
tion especially to the object on which one mounts, or the 
contact from which one separates, or the state from which 
one awakens. In the following propositions the causative 
form would therefore seem to be more correct than the 
radical form, although the latter is quite admissible and 
frequently employed — 

tm haligimoniro yigfbdskif " I have mounted my camel." 
sandtgd l^bdLdntaalan yit^pdrg^ski, " I have separated them," 

lit. " from being in their quarrel," i. e. " when they 

had a quarrel." 
stgd kgn^mlan yit^sdng^ski, " I have awakened him out of 

sleep." 
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3. The verbs yUngin, " I holloa/' and yingiih " I breathe/' 
though both intransitive^ use the eausative and relative 
forms indiscriminately, and govern a dative in either case ; 
the first with the meaning, ''to holloa over or towards 
somebody f ' the second with the meaning, '* I help one to 
breathe or to live, I assist, support one." 

4. The verb n&ngin likewise uses the relative and causa- 
tive conjugations indiscriminately, but both with a causa- 
tive meaning, "to cause one ** (dat.) "to know something" 

(ac). 

5. The intransitive verbs, kds^hin, " I run," yur&skin, " I 
fall,'** and yuwUr^skin, " I laugh,'' become transitive in 
the causative conjugation, but have their object in the 
dative case ; e-g, 

k&rgvli sobdnird tsukkin, *' a lion has fallen upon or seized 

my friend.''' 
dm ^gdsd kurgtdiro tsagagdsi, "all people ran after or 

pursued the lion." 
ate kedriro yukk&remm?\ " do not laugh at, or do not deride, 

an old man." 

6. Several verbs can, in the causative coi\]ugation, go- 
vern indiscriminately an accusative and dative — 

Uskin, ** I learn," cans. c. ac. and dat. of person, " I teach." 
ndg^skin, ** I overtake," caus. c. ac. and dat., i.q. radical conj. 
tadgingin, *' I dress," caus. c. ac. and dat., u q. radical conj. 

§.217. The aorist is employed either to indicate past time in 
general, without any adjunct idea, as the^ Greek aorists: or, 
as the Greek and our imperfect, to represent a past act in its 
commencement and duration^^or in. its progress. As in Latin the 
perfect, and in English the imperfect, so in E^uri, this is the 
proper historical tense ; but with regard to its use it must be 
remarked, that for the most part it occurs only at llie end of a 
sentence or period ; and when several verbs follow each other, 

* 2 Q 
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denoting a series of consecutive acts, the last of them only is 
found in the aorist, as will be seen from the following^ 
instances — 

metye : aba mdlam, vm barmen katambuskd vmrdgdskOy " the 
king said, father priest, I was bom and grew up in 
the capital." 

kdmpua kdm dig^ tsitsa, kdstiffurO nts^nturo legeda ; lege- 
ddnyd, ddbu kdmgub^n ddgeda, "four blind men arose 
and went to market to beg ; when they had gone» they 
stood up in the midst of the market.^^ 

Ddgdnydt krtg^ FiddtabS tmgdnd : dn§m wHgeiAided, met 
Deidina yalnts'&a Fuldtd ydkts^, b^ldnderd kdSydf "it 
being over, the Pulo war commenced : when we looked 
to the south, the king of Deia, with his people — ^the 
Phula having driven them — were coming to our town/' 

sagdndi til6rO nabgei^ndedy met ts^, Fuldta b^rnlen tsffHug^, 
gdg§, ndpts^na, dugd sdgd pal kilugo, " when we had sat 
down for one year, the king came, the Phula left the 
capital, he entered and remained till one year had 
elapsed/' 

dtfman miiskd Wdsilibero gdg^ske, komdndi daimdigd fsdktsf, 
'Eng^wit kfntsi dllab^, andigd 8dmdg§, adgietf, andigd alia 
tildrd ptsgeda^ " thence we came into the hands of white 
people, our Lord helped us ; the English, servants of 
God, captured us and brought us here, and gave us 
freedom for Grod's sake/' 

tdta tdlagdb^ tiits^, Uts^^ mdna sobdgond, *' the son of a poor 
man rose, went and made friendship with a prince." 

§. 218. The perfect tense indicates past time fully completed. 
It may be said that the aorist indicates the inceptive, and 
the perfect the completed end of past duration. If, e-g., 
you say, kddiskd, you convey the idea of your having 
once started/ and then of having been performing the 
act of coming ; if isfski, you convey the idea of your having 
fully completed and actually terminated your act of coming. 
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Although the aorist is the proper tempos historicum, yet 
the perfect frequently alternates with it in one and the same 
narration. The beginning of a story which was told me 
may serve to illustrate this — 

Mdlam tsiird b^ldben hdmUnts^ tilda. KdmUnta^ til6t§ airo 
tdta tilo h^ggli tsdmbd* Keamb'unyd, tdtd sy&a kdmunt- 
S'&a tsasargdl^. Tdta gand wurdgdnydi yd tdtaii pdtsfgi. 
KdmU pdts^g^ndbs kdbu ydsgp ktt^nyd, sdddga ydagudnt- 
sibe saddktii. Sadakkdnyd$ kdbu tulur t8§tu Kdbu tulur 
kit^nydf sddagdntsp tilurwa saddktau Ttilurwa saddktsf 
ddgdnydf kdbu pidig§ ts^tu Klt^nyd, sdddga pideguaie 
saddktsf ddgdnydf mdlam kardmintsf b6bdt8§, kardmintstird: 
** kardmini, bfld dt§ yd tdtdnibe ward tdtd koldsfgf, komdndi 
Ugd mdtizf tou b^ld dt§ vyugd sfrdg^ni, wu b^la gadero 
tdtdni tdski lenfskith^ tsf kardmintmro, kdreints^ t8^rgir§t 
g6t8§, tdtdnt8^ miiakdn t8§tdf b^la gadiro legono. LSgdnyd, 
bfld dt^n j)dnt8§ rndta^fiffyda tdtdntaAa ndig£d(u Nabge- 
ddnydf kardmint8^ tatdnt8§ tilo k§ngqli tilO mhitsif tdtdnt8§ 
t8§td, nd yaydnt8^ mdlambero kiguto, &c., "A priest in 
a town had one wife* This his only wife brought 
him one male child. When she had given birth to 
the childy he and his wife took care of it. When the little 
child had grown up, the cbild^s mother died. When the 
woman had been lost three days, he brought the three- 
days' sacrifice for her. After he had brought it, the time 
came to s9ven days. When it had come to seven days, he 
brought the seven-days^ sacrifice for her. When he had 
brought the seven-days' sacrifice^ the time came to forty 
days. Then, when he had brought the forty-days' sacrifice, 
the priest called his younger sister, and said to his younger 
sister, * younger sister, as for this town — the mother of my 
child having left me the child at her death — this town does 
not like me, I will take my child and go to another town.' 
He bound up his things, and took them, and caught his 
child by the hand, and went to another town.. Having 
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gone, he sought a home for himself in that town and re- 
mained, he and his child. Having remained, his younger 
sister, who had also one male child, took her child, and 
brought it to her elder brother, the priest," &e. 

§.219. As certain perfect forms of the Greek and Latin, e.g. 
cTSa, fiefivrjfxah novu meminU have to be rendered in English 
by the present, so also must the Perfect or even Aorist forms 
of certain Bomu verbs. Most of them, however, may in 
another context be equally rendered in English by the perfect — 

bingl, "I lie,"* prop. " I have lain nongu ndngot nSgoskdf " I know/' 

down." pdnd^kh "I possess,'" prop, 

ddngt, " I stand," prop. "I have " I have got.'' 

stood up."' rdg§sM and rdg^sko, " I like.''' 



kuski and Mgusko, "I bring, 

and "I brought." 
ndmgu " I sit," prop. " I sat 

down." 



ringl, ringO^ rigoskd, " I fear." 
tiskl, " I am enough, suffice." 
wdngT, ** I dislike." 
yets^rdsld, " I believe." 

It is evident that the Bornu forms are more correctly chosen, 
because all these acts must have been performed before they 
can be annnounced. 

§. 220. The indefinite tenses can stand for any of the 
three capital tenses, the context always indicating which 
of them. But as the first indefinite expresses frequency, 
and the second indefinite singleness of action, besides the 
time-relation, they might as well be coilsidered as two 
moods. 

The indeftmte I. expresses continuation^ repetition, fre- 
quency of action, and may be used — 

1. For our present, viz. when this expresses — 

a. Capability or habit of doing a thing, as in all 

universal propositions or general statements; e.g. 

ngddo pdHsint bunt mbdtsiny kdm letsin, " a bird flies, 
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a fish swims, man walks/* This is the same as, 
ngudo pdrt^ma, bum mbdt^ma, kdm Utfma> 
kuye UtSin logotsin, iiro tsddin, hdlle IStsin, logdtsin, 
Siro tsadiiif "to-day he goes and begs and they 
give him, to-morrow he goes and begs and they 
give him. 

b. Certainty or firm resolution to begin an act at once, 
so that, as far as the will is concerned, it is 
already entered upon ; e, g. 
iSngifit ** I go,'' i*e. I have fully resolved to begin 
going instantly. Sometimes we express this 
force of the indefinite by an auxiliary verb ; e* g. 
wu kiddni diskin, " I will do my work.'' 

2. For our future, when no stress is laid on the cir- 
cumstance that an act is not yet commenced, but 
when it may soon begin and have its progress in 
futurity — 

tou ndnzen hdmu bdg6 : nd'& sandigd nggtldrO vy&tSin ? 

" I have no wife about me : who will look well after 

them ?" 
dm wura, nemi giiluntsaskintf, nduyi siimonts^ p^r^mts^, 

"ye great men, as to the word which I shall tell 

you, let every one open his ears." 
kunggLnamdt^f Si ago hall iiintf nirO giltSin, "as to a 

soothsayer, she tells thee what will come to pass 

to-morrow." 
dfiydye dllayi dg^m§sagg>ndt^ Sit§md ruiyen, " whatever 

God has decreed for us, that we shall see.'' 
hgO abdndo kdbin bdgdtOj wuyi abdndogd gdskin, "behold 

your father is lying a corpse ; I shall follow your 

father." 

3 For our past, when it indicates that a thing was done 
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continuously, repeatedly, that it has been a practice, 
a habit, or custom — 

sdndi hadigiddnyd, vm tiin^ske, sandigd ngdfon ffoskifh 
tilO ndg^skla, ffSnge yunduskin, ndi ndg^akia, gdnge 
yunduskin ; ngdso kdbu pdntsa tsabdndint^ wu 
ytmduakh " when they had sat down, I rose and fol- 
lowed after them ; having overtaken one, I took and 
swallowed it, and having overtaken another, I took 
and swallowed it ; by the time they would have 
reached their home, I had swallowed all/' 

k6a sobdnts^ k^rdi tsumtsin bdgd^ sdlttsin bdgo, aadaktsin 
bdgOi Ufa pebe ts^buit dd gddttbe ts^buu^dd ddlbe t8§bui, 
kimilntef tsei, ddgdta t^rt^rtsirif ** his friend, the hea- 
then, fasted not, prayed not, offered not, ate the 
carrion of cattle, ate hog's flesh, ate monkeys' flesh, 
drank his beer, made water whilst standing/' 

wdtmd bdrbut dinia bunetim, ng^rg^nt8§ gStsf, nddlturd 
litsin, "every day, when it had become night, the 
thief took his bag and went to steal." 

dzddzirma, dinla bunitSta, tiitsf; tsuro bfldberd iain, ista, 
kdnl tsiiruiyaf tsitsf, gotsft letsin, tsdt^, ts^gerta, k^ru 
kdtSirttsia woltin, "a leopard used to rise at night, 

'. and came into the midst of a town ; when he had come 
and seen a sheep, he killed it, took it and went off. 
Having carried it away and eaten it, he returned, after 
it had become evening." 

§.221. It is natural that, in all languages which possess 
verbal forms expressive of continuity or frequency, there should 
be a near approach in the use of these forms to participles, 
perhaps sometimes a mutual interchange (cf. for the Semitic 
Ewald's Hebrew Grammar, §. 136. c.) ; for any action which serves 
as an adjective to distinguish and mark an agent must have been 
continuous or repeated. Accordingly we cannot be greatly 
surprised if we find the first indefinite employed in Kanuri 
where other languages employ a participle, or, in its stead, an 
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infinitivef and if we find it alternating with the participle^ and 
also, in other respects, treated like it. Hence we may be 
reconciled to what appears at first so strange and startling, viz. 
that in Kanuri a regularly inflected finite verb assumes case- 
terminations. In addition to the examples produced in §. 155. 
others may be added to illustrate the above statements — 

bdretsin tsurui, " he saw him hoe.^' 

kocLn^mgd hod kandira dt§t^ tiitSin rimba? ''didst thou see 

this hunter kill thy husband ?'* 
k^gal PdtSn ts^kurin kirtinyd, " he having seen the sun set 
. in the west."' 
ndnt8§ UtSinnd litsff "let him go to the place to which he 

is going*''' 
81 mdlanii kitdbu nots^na, tsiimtiin, adlttain, saddktiin, " he 

is a priest, and knows the book, fasts, prays, and sacri- 

fices.''' 
keigamd ngdfo meibe target FtddtasoyS kerunydt " the Phula 

having seen the general following after the king.^ 
ago ts^rdg^na t8§dinnd wolgond, " she became one who could 

do what she liked/' 
bisga h&ny^ wu n§mnyin bdn^gana Unn^skin wu naSingoskd, 

"yesterday night, lying sleeping {prop, that I might 

sleep) in my house, I dreamt." 

§. 222. In the participial use of the indefinite the mere 
abstract notion of the verb seems to preponderate over the 
accident of continuation and repetition ; hence it is natural 
that the adverb bago^ which expresses absolute negation 
should uniformly be coupled with the first indefinite when it 
refers to what is never to be, either now, nor at any future 
time ; cf. also §§. 292., 293., 225. 

iDu nigd rq/mbiiBkin bdgot aai 'Alia, ** I can by no means pay 

thee, but God only." 
mdna dm wurayi nemStsa pdng^ndt^ wu s^bg^skin bdgoy " the 

word which the great men have spoken and I heard, I 

shall never forget." 
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yim abdn^ w4a Ma degelendt^, mdna nemSngl^h kStsifi 
hdgdy " at the time when I and thy father were alive, 
and I had spoken a word, he never transgressed it"** 

kdmn ndi dibi kwdyd, komdnde ndndiro is^ndtf, andird " kdrnU 
ndi ate dfuoi '' gulUin bdgdba ? *' if two wives were im- 
proper, would not our Lord, when he came to us, have 
told us, * Do not take two wives." "' 

Whereas the first indefinite with bago negatives a future 
action for any period whatever, it does so only for a 
limited period yfYken followed by gani; e.g, 

vm niro p^mi nts^gslad^slda, k^m^nd^ w^gd beds^min ganit 
** if I sell my horse to thee, thou wilt not pay me this 
year.'" 

In practice, however, this rule is not so rigorously observed, 
although it originally seems to have been the ground 
for this difference of forms, and we meet bago where 
gani would have been more proper. 

§. 223. It may be considered as a consequence of the future 
import of the indefinite, that it is sometimes used with the 
force of an imperative, just as the future in Greek, but 
weakening, in a measure, the strictly imperative power, and 
placing the mere expectation that a thing will be done in a 
stronger light — 

" kdm k^rmei dundn tspbdndin bdgO " t8§ kitdbuye wu ktruako^ 
'* I have seen that the book says, * let a man never get 
a kingdom by force.' '' 



§. 224. The second indefinite expresses single action and is 
used — 

L as a present — 

a, when indicating a firm resolution to do something 
instantly; e.g, 

Unge, "I go," i.e* "I am fully determined at once to 
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perform the act of going." It differs from the 
corresponding indefinite I. by representing the 
act as single. 
pindin tdta digan w^rO ie, ngqldrd nird ntsiskS, "give 
me twenty-four, and I will give thee the ram."' 

b. When followed by an indefinite I. with a present 
force ; e*ff» 

wu iMffS kardngin, " I go and read." 
tou Idngi lingin, " I lie down and sleep.'' 

2. As B^futuret when followed by the future tense or the 

indefinite I. with a future force; e.g* 

k§rbu Idag^j ndi, kfnydsgudt^ kdm k&ra til6 b§ldndon 
pdtsfg^, ndndi b^labitf ngdsO Sit^rdntaurd nd tMon 
ndptsQih " after two years, in the third, there shall 
a great man die in your town, and all ye of this 
town shall sit down in one place for his funeral.'" 

kdrg^ tsundfa, kant^galibi ndisd pitsf tUndd^ 
"having swallowed the heart, he will draw out 
both the kidneys and swallow them.'' 

ndptsia, koganawdntsp ngdsO tea, ddt^ k&mburd badftiedot 
" he having sat down, all his soldiers will come 
and will begin to eat the flesh.'^ 

bdlie wu 8§ha is^ske, sigdryets^shin, '* to-morrow I will 
come early and will kill him." 

3. As a^efmf^, when it is followed by an indefinite I. with 

a past meaning, or by a perfect, or an aorist " — 

bunyegdnya, sdndi tsa, ts^ptsa, drg^ "^gdad tsdbui, 

" night having set in, they came, alighted, and ate 

all the millet." 
t8§8ke^ pdnlen ndmge, alia logdngiut " I came, sat down 

in my home, and prayed to God." 
ngampdiU Uu^^ g6t8§, kuguigd tsiindl, " the cat went, 

seized the fowl, and swallowed it," 

* 2 H 
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abdnde tsits^, Uts^, b^la BUbildt^n kdmu ydndi gand 
Uglramt^ nigd ts^d^, kigutO pdndirdt " our father 
arose, went and married our step>mother Ligiram 
in the town Bilbila and brought her home."" 

§. 225. Joined by bago, the second indefinite negatives a single 
action which was to happen at any future period (cf. Indefinite 
I. with bago, §. 222.). The accident of time standing much in 
the back ground, compared with the idea of singleness of action, 
the indefinite II. with bdgd may often be best rendered by 
our present ; cf. also §. 234. 

ni mdndni partem bdgd kwoyd, degd ni tiurum, " if thou wilt 

not hear my word, stop and thou shalt see it." 
dgo fugube rimin, ngdfobe, isint^ ni rum bdgd, "thou seest 

what is before thee, biit thou canst not see when that 

is to come which is behind thee." 
koay^ si tsdnnd nanga lemdnts§ kdmmO tsim bdgot " the man 

said he would not give his goods to any one on 

heaven's account ;" understand, " on the occasion 

when he was requested so to do." 
hdrg§n§m ts§lgm kwoyd, ni tsdnnd pdnd§m bdgd^ ** if thy 

heart is black, thou shalt not obtain heaven,'^ viz. " on 

the one occasion after death.'' 
pdtoro lin^mia, is^m bdgo^ " if thou go home, thou wilt not 

return," viz. " on the present occasion, whilst on 

others thou mayest do so." 
When it is said to a blind man, nit^ simn^m rum bdgot 
**thou dost not see with thine eyes," rum seems to stand 
from a phonetic reason, because in its stead rAmim bdgd 
might be used, whereas one could not say r'&ske bdgd or tsiiru 
bdgOi but only ruskim bdgo^ and tsurui bdgd. 

§. 226. It has been said in §. 217,, that the aorist is the proper 
historical tense, but that it generally appears only in the last 
of a number of verbs which are grouped closely together; 
now the tense of these preceding verbs is uniformly the second 
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indefinite, and it can likewise claim to itself the character of 
being an historical tense. But it is more descriptive or graphic 
than drily historical, it paints history as it were. With the 
second indefinite narration proceeds, with the aorist or perfect 
it concludes. The second indefinite joins fact to fact, observa- 
tion to observation, so objectively and abstractedly that it seems 
quite to lose sight of the accident of time, and, with surprising 
unconcern, leaves it to a following perfect, or aorist, or future, 
to determine in what time an action is to be conceived* so that 
it actually ceases to be a tense in the common sense. At any 
rate, the second indefinite has much less of the character of a 
real tense than the first ; for whilst the latter generally stands 
at the end of a sentence, and so leaves no doubt as to time, the 
former is not thus situated, and depends on the time of the 
tense immediately following. 

Some more examples may here be given to illustrate the use 
of the second indefinite as a graphic historical tense — 

kgurunyd tsks^ ts^gds^, nd kurgUlibero legond^ ** after having 
fallen, he rose up, ran, and went to the lion.'' 

kirunyd, dzddzirma tsf, bult^gd ts^td, tiets^t hult§gd ts^bu, 
bare badttsi, ''having seen it, the leopard came, seized 
the hyena, killed it, ate it, and began to work.'' 
. 81 w6lt§i tse, ngudo g6ts§, ts^bd g^sgdrOf pdto ngudobelan 
ngudo g^ndtsf, tsidiro ts^bgono, " he returned, came, took 
the birds, climbed up the tree, put the birds into the 
bird's nest, and came down on the ground." 

mei kdtuno keigamdbe pdnts^, sabardt^, dmtsf ngdsd tSttsat tit 
g§diben tsdlugu, tsdba Kumodbe gSgond, " the king heard 
the General's message, and got ready ; all his people 
rose up, went out through the east gate, and took the 
way to Kurnoa." 



§. 227. The cases are comparatively rare where a second 
indefinite is historical without a past tense following. When 
the second indefinite is thus employed, its forms in o are . pre- 
ferred. A few instances may here follow to illustrate this — 
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ndt^man kSayS kdlidrd : wu tdgd m^radnts^shi^ kasgimdrd 
ntsiindt^skS, ni Un^m* kdagimay^ ntrd taird gilts^t ni 
w6ll§mj tsfm, wtird kdtuga kdmn^mt Ungi, tdtdni tdsM, 
yets^akif kun kdsfn mrd kdm gultsqsgqni, " then said the 
man to the slave, * I trusted thee, and sent thee to the 
diviner ; thou wentest, the diviner told thee the truth ; 
thou returnedst, earnest, fabricatedst a lie to me, so that 
I went, took my boy and killed him, henceforth I shall 
no longer call thee a man.^'^ 

mdlam tstirO b^ldbin kdmUntsf tilOa ; kdmUntsf tUot^ Uro tata 
tild k^ng^i tsdmbo, " a priest in a town had (only) one 
wife; and this his only wife brought him one male 
child/' 

tdtayi abdntsurd : abdni, woind andird Un^m, kdsugun ytbum 
ydsg§ kutummdt^, kdmUn^mt^ tdtdntsuro woind ndit§ g6t8§ 
taOf andird woind tilot^ rita^, retd ritd sk^do, "the boy 
said to his father, ' my father, of the three pancakes 
which thou hast bought at the market and brought to 
us, this thy wife took two and gave them to her 
child, and one she rent in two and gave us each a 
half; " 

dfi nigd nts^bdndo ? " what has happened to thee ?'' 

dm b^labeyS, " kodn^mt^ ndu tsetso ?'' keddnyd, siy^, ** kandira^ 
kctmdaindi dt§, Simd tsitadf'' konO dm b^laberd kdmuy^f 
" when the people of the town had asked her, * who 
killed thy husband ?' she, the woman, said to the peo- 
ple of the town, * this hunter, our neighbour, he killed 
him; " 

§. 228. We have seen that narration moves on in the second 
indefinite, and that this is usually the tense of a number of parallel 
verbs which are followed by an aorist or perfect, thus with these 
concluding verbs uniting into one group^ and forming a kind 
of sentence or period in which a whole speech is, by degrees, 
brought under a convenient survey. But now these periods 
themselves need a connecting band, to show that they are merely 
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parts of a whole. And the second indefinite proves such a band 
of union. But its force and use here is peculiar* The same 
verb which, in the aorist or perfect, has concluded one sentence, 
is repeated in the second indefinite, and thus begins another 
sentence, or forms the first link of another group of verbs. 
This repeated verb accordingly does not add to the substance or 
quantity of narration, but serves merely a formal purpose, is 
a mere connective : and as a connective, it does not outwardly 
link together, like our conjunctions, but unites the various 
sentences of a speech into one graphic description, one picture. 
The historical aorist or perfect, by bringing the time-idea of 
preteriteness, so to speak, into prominence, destroys the picture- 
like character of speech, and it seems to be the sole object of 
repeating a verb in the second indefinite to restore this cha- 
racter. The aorist or perfect, recurrent at short intervals in 
Kanuri relations,maintains the historical character, and the more 
frequent use of the second indefinite^preserves the vivacity of 
picture-like representation. 

The following are instances of the repetition of verbs in the 
indefinite II. ; and to render the translation into English as little 
awkward as possible, the second indefinite will be translated by 
a present, of which it perfectly well admits — 

leg any a, mei g^rgdt8l\ g^rgdtsft keigarm ydkts^, kdSagar 
ts^mdg^, " he having gone, the king became wrath ; he 
is wrath, drives away the General, and takes the sword/^ 

Fuldta tUtsa, nd mezbero kdSSOt isa, h^ml kdrgngeddnydt 
meiro wokita ts^bdtsa, ** the Phula rose up and came to 
the king ; they come, and having approached the capital, 
send the king a letter/^ 

kdgand ngdsd p^rlan Fuldtd d'&tsei tSesiSin ; d^Atsa^ nd Ut§ 
kdbu tilowdrd sandigd kesdto, " all the soldiers pursued 
the Phula to kill them ; they pursue and carried them to 
a place of the distance of one day's march." 

nd kddbero kddid ; isf, kSagd, lafidts^, " he came to the man ; 
he comes, salutes the man."' 
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nd b^lamdierd kSgnto ; tsdffUt^f ddgdnyd, " they brought it 
to the magistrate; they bring it, it being done," &c. 

sdndi mdltei ; molta, kSayS iigd ffSts^, w6pt8§g§, ** they 
wrestled ; they wrestle, the man took him and threw him 
down." 

tSitsOt Utsei ; Utsa, nd gadi^ kebdnd^nydt bogeday ** they rose 
up and went ; they go, having reached another place, they 
lay down." 

§. 229. Thefuiwre tense is used to indicate absolute futurity : 
it represents an act as not yet commenced at the time of speak- 
ing. It is rather surprising, that whilst in form it corresponds 
to the second aorist, yet in force it is parallel to the perfect 

b^lamdwa tseiya, sandtyi ngdwdntsa badttSeda, "when the 
magistrates have come, they will begin their wrestling.** 

kdm hdmu ndi gqndtsla, kfretsonOf " if a man takes in two 
wives, he will be partial." 

tdtdtibe bu riskta, kdsudt^ wugd kolSsond, wu tsltadako ; b&nt8§t§ 
Simniye tsiirum kwoya, kdsudt^ wugd kolosim bdgd, vm 
tsdnvsko, ** when I shall have seen the boy's blood, the 
sickness will leave me and I shall get up ; if my eyes do 
not see the blood, the sickness will never {i, e. neither now, 
nor at any future time) leave me, and I shall die.'' 

ni tilonfm digallan bon^mla, bundiye nigd gSntsono, ** if thou 
sleep alone in the bed, wild beasts will take thee." 

Uts^ni kwoya, tm b^ldbi bibitsono, "if he does not go, he 
will defame the name of the town." 

kdlidnt8§ burgSbi setdnttird tSia^ tSimirdy kdno kdsgimaye, " if 
he gives his first slave to Satan, he will recover, said the 
diviner." 

§. 230. The Kanuri, not possessing relative tenses, has to ex- 
press these by various other forms, as will be^ seen from the 
following instances — 

1. The imperfect by an aorist, perfect, or participle — 

kigfct^nydt ngampdturo kemo. ** when she had brought 
it, she gave it to the cat." 
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gogdnyd, murtdga p^r^mgonO, when she had taken it, 
she opened the smelling-bottle." 

kulo tsalgdnydf drg^m ts^ndu, ngdld tsfndtl, mdsarmi 
ts^ndth " when he had cleared the farm, he planted 
millet, beans, and maize.*' 

si b'&nye digalnta^lan bStspna, r&nt8§ nemStSin " when by 
night she was lying on her bed, she spoke to herself." 

2. The pluperfect by the conjunctional, or a participial, or a 

perfect — 

legeddnyd, dunyd wdgdnyd, tdtda tsitsa, " when they had 
gone, and when it had dawned, the boys arose." 

kSa kdmunt8§ pdltigo nStsl, " the man knew that his 
wife had conceived.'^ 

pero kgin^myB gSts^na, Si ndts^ni, " he did not know that 
sleep had seized the girl."' 

nd ngaldrobero legdnyd, ngaldro dzddzirma tsets^na^ " when 
he went to the ram, the ram had killed the leopard." 

3. The paulopost future by the conjunctional, the perfect, or 

the future — 

ndn^mmo isfskla, ni tigini ngdsO rum, birti kdbi rumla, 
mdndn^m tSiritSi, ni wugd kosfmi, " when I shall have 
come to thee, thou mayest see my whole body ; and if 
thou wilt see the wale of a stick, thy word will have 
become true, thou wilt have surpassed me." 

ttmmi, kdm tsdngfa, tsitsin, nSn^sggnd kfwoya, k6dt§gd 
timin tsdts^g^ni, " if T had known that, if I should 
bite any one, my teeth would kill, I would not have 
bitten the man with my teeth." 

tid wu bdgO kwoya, nigd kSliram dtiyi ginta^^ ntsdt^, 
ntsetsO, " if I had not gone, the wood-demon would 
have taken, carried off, and killed thee.'' 

§.231. The Kanuri has not developed auxiliary verbs to 
express tenses, with the only exception of ddtai, an impersonal 
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form of ddngu "I stand," or ddta^ of ddngS, id., by which the 
completion of an action is still more emphatically indicated 
than by the mere perfect. It has a parallel in the Spanish 
language, where the auxiliary estar also means " to stand " 
(L. stare). As to its use, it must be remarked, that it always 
follows the verb to which it belongs, and that this verb itself is 
uniformly in the second indefinite, whereas it can itself be either 
in the indefinite or in the perfect tense, the latter most frequently. 
It is only used in the 3d person singular, whatever may be the 
person and number of the other verb — 

g^sgd Mmnu ddtii, sU Idnu ddtsf, bdtsam tdndu ddtSl: dt^' 
mdro nandiga bdbongeddsho, " ye have now cut the wood, 
dug the iron, built the furnace, therefore I have called 
you/' 

vm nemi homdnde sindt^ isfsggndt^ wu nandird nemSn^skit 
ddtSl : koa mdndt^gd pdntsfndt^ pdntsf nggldrO, *' I have 
now told you the word, on account of which our Lord has 
sent me : let every man who has been hearing this word, 
hear it well/' 

ndt^man kdmt^gd ddrO kdmtsd ddtsin, kdlpmtf kdmtidsd, 
perodso Udgmtsdro pttsagei, ** then they cut the man 
entirely into meat, and the women, with the girls, fill 
their baskets with the intestines." 

bdmidtff bdnnd ts^do Bomun nguburo', dm w&ra ngdad iima 
t8§hdtk§ ddtsff " the pestilence caused much devastation in 
Bornu : it entirely carried ofi* all the great people.'^ 

rdntsfma tstHUg^ ddts^ni, dugo ddro kdmtseiy " he had not 
yet quite expired when they cut him up for meat" 

§.232. A few other verbs are sometimes used so that they 
appear much like time-auxiliaries, but perhaps give up less of 
their proper verbal notion in Kanuri than in other languages 
where they are similarly used ; cf. Becker, I. §. 90. The verbs 
linge, bSngi, timge, with other verbs following, may be taken 
as indicative of mere inchoation ; as, 

Ung§ bSngin " I am going to sleep." 
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Ungi biiskint ** I am going to eat/' comp. in German, "schlafen 

gehen, essen gehen." 
iMge bSnfff, " I went to sleep." 

fifnS, ndmn^f SigcL rut, "sit down now and behold him.*" 
Similar to this is the use of kSngin, in certain connexions ; as, 
dilag^ t^udikr^ kdUly *'the rains are over/' 

In all these cases, when two verbs belong so closely together, 
the negative character, if required, is added to the last 
only, comp. §. 257. — 

Unge biisgg^nU " I am not going to eat."" 

ddldg§ tmd'&r§ kdts^ni^ **the rains are not over.'' 

§. 233. In the syntax of moods it will be convenient to term 
what is usually called the indicative mood the affirmatioe^ because, 
in Kanuri an affirmative and a negative^ as one single indicative, 
must be distinguished from the subjunctive, imperative, &c. 

The affirmative indicative mood expresses reality and cer- 
tainty ; e.g. 



nongit " I know." 
Utslf " he has gone.' 



ruf'&tseiyei "we shall write." 



§. 234, The negative indicative mood, a verbal form which the 
Kanuri has in common with the Finnic * and other languages, 
expresses negation of existence or act\on ; e.g, 

nonganif " I do not know it" 

lets^m, ** he did not go." 

rufutsgisgcini, " I shall not write." 
As there is a. formal connexion between the negative mood 
aqd the second indefinite tense, so also in power the negative 
joins itself to the indefinite II., by always referring to a single 
action, to an energy which is considered as occupying only one 
moment of time. Hi.ereby it differs from the first indefinite 
with b^go (see §. 222.) ; e g* Ungqni means, " I did not go ;" 

*cf. Becker II. §.215. 
2 I 
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letsgLsggtni, "I shall not go," viz. "on a certain understood 
occasion ;" but Ungin hdgO^ ** I never went," or ** I shall never 
go," viz. '* on any occasion." 

The future tense of the negative mood and the second indefi- 
nite with hdgo almost coincide in use, yet there is some diffe- 
rence between them. They agree in rendering negative'an action 
still future at the time of speaking ; but they appear to differ in 
this, that the future of the* negative mood urges the idea of 
futurity, and perhaps refers especially to what is still distant in 
future; whereas the second indefinite with bdgo urges the 
singleness of the action, but leaves ample room as to the proper 
moment of time, to happen either immediately after the time of 
speaking or at any future period (cf. §. 225.), The first indefi- 
nite with ganl is different from both these forms ; for it neither 
urges the idea of futurity, nor negatives an act which might have 
occured at any future period, but refers to a defined and limited 
period of the future, and allows the possibility of an action 
taking place at any moment within that limited period only. 

So, when I say, vm Ungla is^akin ganu I convey the idea 
that I shall be absent for a certain period, as, a few days or a 
few years, but it leaves me at full liberty to return after such 

a period : whereas if I say, wu Ungla, f siskin bdgo, I state that 
I shall not return at all, but remain absent for ever. 

§. 235. The negative mood has a peculiar emphasis when it 
is connected with certain pronouns, numerals, or adverbs, which 
we have often to render by " even not,*' or ** not any," &c. And 
the particular word to which the negative logically refers has 
generally the suffix ma, cf. §. 283. 2. In this way also the lan- 
guage makes up for the lack of compound words like ** n'one 
(none), n'*either, k'ein, n'ullus," &«. 

ndumd g^mnyendi pdt6t§n, h6dt§ si til^kifs^ gfmnyi, *' we did 
not meet any body in the house, but the man alone." 

wu TigdUma ruBgq/ni, ** I never saw it.**' 

kdniandet^, si ndumdy dtQ k^rdl, dt^ mesflam ts§ aldktsfni, ndvsG 
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kdlld aldkkond, "our Lord has not created any one, saying. 

This is a heathen, and this a moslim : he has created all 

alike." 
kdm tiloma ruBgqnU "I did not see any body.'" 
ndumarO ff&llende, '* we did not tell it to any body/' 
kdinu siro dflma fftiltsfni, ** the woman did not tell him any 

thing." 

nduma is^niy " none has come.'' 



§. 236. When ate is joined to the negative mood, we have a 
double negation, which, however, does not, as in English, amount 
to an affirmation, but, as in Greek and Hebrew, is more intensely 
negative. Besides this it must be remarked that this combination 
is always prohibitive or hortatory ; it is in fact a negative op- 
tative. This prohibitive character appears very natural, when 
we rightly understand the nature of ate. For although it is 
indubitable that it has actually passed into an adverb, and even 
into a conjunction, yet it is evident that it originally was the 
imperative of a verb now obsolete. The clearest proof of 
the latter circumstance is its occurrence in the plural form. 
There are also different forms of dtei identical with it in every 
respect except the sound, and probabLy more or less peculiar to 

different localities, viz. v)6te^ nte, nds, nde* wdndg; plural, 
dtogo, wdtogo, ntogd, ndogo, wdndogo. But these forms are 
never followed by any mood except by the negative. 

1. Instances of the negative with dte, when the latter is 
an adverb or conjunction — 

sigd nggildrd teh dte p§r§8§nit ** hold it well, lest it should 
escape.'* 

kdm dd gddube gtbu kivdya, wdg^ todte wAa Sy&a turuiyendS, 

*'if one has eaten hog's meat, I and he may not see each 

other in the next world." 
wu agdtf dt§ Hcsggtni " I will not (wish not, may not) 

see this thing." 
ate simn^min HmdlO rusg^ni, *' may I not see tears in 

thine eyes." 
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2. Instances of the negative with ate, when the latter may 
be a verb as well as an adverb (sing.), and when it 
is merely a verb (pi.) — 

ate ndumaro guU^mmi, ** do not tell it to any body."" 
dfi nfmk^tsindd ydyi, wote kdrg^n^gd kdmuro yimmi, 

"whatever your intimacy may be, do not give thy 

heart to a woman." 
nde nddrama lug^mmu " do not go out anywhere.'' 
ntogo gdduwt, " do not (you) quarrel.'' 
wotogo lebcda dim, " do not (ye) make a palaver." 
nde loldnfmmi, " do not (thou) tremble." 
wonde dgd dt§gd g^r^mmi, *' do not eat this thing.*' 
ate ndndiro is^nif ntsiiruiyendif ** do not come to us, we 

will not see thee." 

. §. 237. The imperative mood expresses conunand, exhorta- 
tion> request, as the following examples will show — 

lenogd, mdleiga ngdeo bdbOndgo, '* go and call all the angels/' 
d^gd, gulngi, pdnS, " stop, I will tell it to thee, listen." 
siimdn^m, p^rfmmS, ni pdne, " open thy ears and hear thou. 
tsine, UnSi digallan bSni, "arise, go and sleep in the bed. 
dre, girte, hdg^n^m gSn^, kdge 8^, " come, divide it, take thy 

part and give me mine." 
The 1st person plural of the imperative has usually to be 
rendered in English by *' let us " — 

drogd, Mgd kdrg,nniogdt " come ye, and let us go near him." 

tsfndgo, linyogd, " arise, and let us go." 

drogd, Unyogo, pdton ndmnyogOf " come, let us go and sit 

down in the house." 

melt§ bfldnden ydnn^ogo, " let us drive the king out of our 
town." 

Tigdso nd tuhn ndmnyiogd^ kqldndo dmpdnyogo, nyi, "we 
said, Let us all sit down in one place^ and mind ourselves.*' 

The imperative is always affirmative, and whenever it ought 
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to be negative or prohibitive, the negative mood with at§ is 
used, cf. §. 236. 

§. 238. It is strange, but not without parallel in Hebrew (see 
Esvald^ §. 235. a), that the imperative is used in indirect speech 
which contains a resolution, determination^ or wish, where we 
may use a subjunctive — 

lenfm, Wddaird wdktta tSfbdnfiUt Wddai isf, wi^gd iSs^, ni 
ndmne n^m, "thou goest, sendest a letter to the Wa- 
daiese, that the Wadaiese should come and should kill me, 
and thinkest that thou wouldest remain " (viz. " quietly, 
unmolested ^). 

w&gct ros^gani, at^mdrd kddisko, " that thou shouldest hang 
me, therefore am I come." 

§. 239. The imperative of the verba dechrandi is followed by 
the second indefinite, which must be rendered in the English 
by an infinitive — 

dm wura ngdsO bdbone tsa, " call all the great men to come/' 
siro guild kiddnts^ t8§df, " tell him to do his wort." 

§. 240. The imperative sometimes, though rarely, assumes 
the suffix be, for the purpose, as it would seem, of rendering it 
more solicitous, or emphatic — 

" alia andiro kdsdm pinebi !" nyi logdnyeut ** O Crod, breathe 
wind upon us ! we prayed." 

wuro kombu eibS, " O give me food.'' 

§. 241. It is very peculiar that the imperative assumes a 
dative termination when it corresponds to our infinitive in 
negative questions. The dative suflBx is owing to a negative 

verb, as ddrngint wdngin^ which are usually followed by a 
supine (see §. 262.). An infinitive could always be substituted 
for this imperative without altering the meaii^ig, so that we 
might say the imperative stands here for an infinitive. But the 
real origin of this construction seems to have been, that the 
imperative was considered a literal quotation, so that, ^.y., 
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si drero wdtsi, " he dislikes to come/' has to be explained thus, 
"he dislikes (wdtsi) the request: 'come*'' (are). When the 
phrase stops with the imperative, which is often the case, it 
must be considered elliptical, a negative verb being omitted — 

ni wuro agd airo ? or ni vmro ago sird ddmn§ml ? or ni 

wuro ago .Jc^ntidrd ? or ni wurd agO h^ntaoro ddmn§mi ? 

**dost thou refuse to give me something?" 
wurd gulUrd? or vmrd gulUrd wdn^ml? or wurO gMturd? 

or w&rd gMturd wdnpml ? ** wilt thou not tell it 

to me ?'' 

§. 242. The conjunctional mood presents an action as having 
occurred previous to another, or places it in the relation of 
antecedence. This mood answers in force to the absolute geni- 
tive of Greek participles, and forms the great connective between 
propositions, thus making up for the lack of certain adverbs, con- 
junctions, and, in part, of relative tenses (cf. §. 2.'K).). The past 
conjunctional indicates antecedence to a past act, and ^e future 
conjunctional antecedence to a future one ; hence, the former is 
followed by a verb in the preterite, and the latter by an indefi- 
nite, a future, or an imperative. 

kg,n^m sandigd gdgdnyd, kSa tsitsft " when sleep had seized 
them, the man arose.'' 

kasinyd, mei leta^, pdnts^n ts^ptsi, " when they had come, 
the king went and dismounted at his house.'' 

kargdg^nydf mdlindma TigdsO nd mdlindntadbero kdsio, " when 
he had entered, all the dyers came to their dyeing-places." 

koldgig^nyd, wdsill g^rdtei, " having thrown it away, the 

white men hid themselves." 
ku wu lingia, isfskin bdgo, ** when I have gone to-day, 

I shall return no more.'' 

ndmgta, kdnCuni kodngd dmdmsdyi tserdgot "if I would re- 
main, all the men of my relations would love my wife/' 

nonfskla, nirO gulnts^ske : sabardtfnS, " when I know 
it, I will tell thee : get ready." 
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mgd ydsklaf wdte kdmun^mmO m^rsdnfmmi " if I shall have 
carried thee, do not trust thy wife." 

mye yimpiydyi Idktf ts^tta, wog^rma ydkkS, "give notice 
when it will be time."" 

§. 243. As condition is always something which must take place 
at a future period, the Kanuri, not altogether without reason, 
considers it a time-relation, and supplies the want of a conditional 
mood by its conjunctional. Thus employed, the conjunctional 
can be followed either by a future or a perfect tense, the latter 
appearing to convey greater emphasis or certainty. 

wuro kdlgU aimla, wi&gd 8§t{, " if thou give me a shirt, T 
shall be satisfied." 

kpntsdmbu k^ntsdn^min tedgza, kdmff tSetiin hdgo^ " if blood 
drops from his nose, it will not kill that man." 

Si Idrd^ro gdgla, Idrdpt^ ii pdta^gl, "if it comes into a 
country, that country will be lost" 

kodngd mdna tsironUibe p^rfmts^, kdmuro gultsia, dmmts^ 
dllay^ pe?'fmt8ondt "if a man discloses to a wo- 
man his inward thought, God will disclose his own 
secrets." 

§. 244. Sometimes the future conjunctional stands for the past 
conjunctional, viz. in narrating what frequently or usually hap- 
pened, and in this case the future conjunctional is likewise fol- 
lowed by a past tense. 

pdtoro gSnye isyeya, g§ham mdfundi gdnySt "when we had 
taken them and come home, we took a large pot." 

kauye tsuruiya, kdfl drUu " when the sun had seen them, 
the locusts were dry." 

pepetonts} p^rte ddtsta, roH^ ngerO tdmnyS, ggndny^a, gand 
gandn kdyinyen KdyenyS ddisla, I6kt§ kdfib^ kdtih 
" when we had fully plucked out their wings, we took 
them and put them into pots ; and having kept these, we 
fried them little [by little. When we had fried them 
altogether, the time of locusts was over." 
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H UtSin, rAnt8§ SQtmrffdtf : **bfiltil it pdton ndptsfna, wu 
isfske, da yita^shSf gSnge^ ndntsiird ydskla, si tSibsp^ ndnyin 
ts^mdg^, wurd gand siat si ngMu gStsin " ts^ mdlam d^la 
r&nts^ nemitsin^ "priest jackal went, reflected, and said 
by himself, The hyena is sitting at home, I come, kill 
game, take it, and when I have brought it to him, he 
rises, takes it from me, and having given me a little, he 
takes much.** 

§• 245. In further illustration of the above statement, that 
the conjunctional is the great connective means between proposi' 
tions, the following examples may be adduced — 

kadinydy tdtagd Tdgoro: dfirO yfr^min? tsp kigdr^nyd, tdtayi 
kSard : wda abdnyUa, k^leg^ Idtdrd kais^ndia, k^leg^ Idn- 
yenC abdnie w^rd: k^leg§t§ tstilugia, sigd nggildrd tet, ate 
p^r^ss^ni / ts^, wu ndmgq.na tsl h^ldgdhen^ abdni b^ldgd tilo 
Idts^t ndnigd kdrgngdnyd^ kflegf tsulngint^ kirusgglnyd, 
kfleg^gd kitasginyd, k^leg^ muskdnyin p^fssf, kdragdro 
kargdgo* Kdrgdginyd^ abdni k^leg^ kirunydj kflegp kdra- 
gdrd gdgu Kargdg^nyd, aba Mleg^gd tsiirui. Kir&nyd^ 
abdni g^rgdts^t wugd Idtfrdmnyin bdg^sgonO. Bagfsgdnyd^ 
simnigd tsftulugU. Kitulug^nyd, wurd: lene karagdn§mm6 ! 
tsp wugd ydgusgono, kono tdtaye kddturo, " when he had 
come, he asked the boy, * Why dost thou weep ?' Having 
asked him thus, the boy said to the man, 'I and my 
father went to dig up a wild dog, and when we 
were digging for the wild dog my father told me, 
*When the wild dog comes out, hold it fast, lest it 
escape.'* Whilst I was sitting at the opening of the hole, 
and my father had dug up one hole, till he came near 
to me, I saw the wild dog as it came out, and havino" 
seized the wild dog, it escaped from my hand and 
entered into the forest. Having entered, and my father 
having seen it, the wild dog was gone into the 
forest Having gone in, my father saw the wild dog. 
Having seen it, my father was vexed, and knocked me with 
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the spade. When he knocked me, he struck out mine eye ; 
and having struck it out, he said to me, Go into thy 
forest. Thus he drove me away, said the boy to the 
man." 

m 

meiyi Sird, ngd pirdni dtfi wurdts^t kdmU ts^tltu Un^rru nd 
k^ngal tsulUgin rumfat wdlt^m, ndmrd isftnt vy&r6 gvlis^mia^ 
pirdnitp hdmurd nird ntiSskd, h6n6 meiyH ^rd, "the king 
said to him, Behold, when this my daughter shall have 
grown up and become a woman, and if thou wilt go 
and see the place where the sun rises, I will give thee 
my daughter for a wife, when thou shalt have returned 
to me and told me of it.*^ 

§. 246. The frequent repetition of the conjunctional being 
monotonous, it is often made to ftltemate with tft which has 
a similar force, cf. §. 173. 

nd p^ ng^r^mtibiturd koMnyd, pirgd ng^r^mteeit^t p^ 
tdtdtibitle p§r ngdsdga kStii nprndinyith " when they had 
come to the race-course, and galloped the 'horses,' that 

boy's horse exceeded all the others in swiftness." 
UdbdrO katamiinydf Ueiti, mindt^ga kdrqengeddnydf mindt^ga 
tsdrui, " when they had entered on the way and were 
coming, they, having come near the lion, saw the lion.'* 

hitdnyd^ gdtiintep gandtiyS, taidlga toAtiint^t nkfa tUdga gStiit 
** when it had caught them, and her younger sister looked 
upon the ground, she took a ground-nut." 

abgai4nydt Si Utiintf iyda Mguiwa k^ld fdktaei, ** he having 
left, met a fowl as he went." 

This alternation of t§ with the conjunctional seems to be 
owing merely to a rhetorical reason ; and, not unfrequently, 
several forms with tfi, or several conjunctionals, follow 
in immediate succession — 

hadinyd, sSbdnts^ga bdbdtsint^, sSbdnts^^ n^m tsdktsfgpidt^, 
wu fifmniga p^r^mgin bdgd, "when he had come and 

* 2k 
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called his friend, his friend having shut his house said, 
I shall by no means open my house." 
iitfi'dtsf dagdnyd, kdbu ydsfff kit^nya, sdddffa ydsffudbe 
sadakkdnyuf kdbu tulur htinya, sdddffa tulurwdbi sadak- 
kdnyd, Ut8§y kd^nu gadi ts^d^, pdtoro kigutoy " when he 
had buried her, and when after three days he had brought 
the three-day's sacrifice, and after seven days the seven- 
day's sacrifice, he went, took another wife, and brought 
her home." 

§. 247, The conjunctional mood of other verbs is frequently 

avoided by ddffdnyd, tlie conjunctional of ddngin, in which 
case this verb sinks down into a mere auxiliary verb ; comp. 
also §.231. 

As ddgdnyd is usually preceded by a verb in the second 
indefinite, together with which its force is identical with the 

mere conjunctional of that verb {e.g. kasdlta^ ddgdnyd := kasal- 
gatdnyd), it would appear natural, to consider ddgdnyd, toge- 
ther with the preceding indefinite, as a mere circumscription of 
the conjunctional ; and although virtually it comes to this, yet 
formally they must be kept asunder, as we may learn from the 
examples adduced in §. 228., and ddgdngd must be considered 
by itself as an auxiliary verb. 

ddgfl sdndi nStsdni; kasdUdt ddgdnyd, pdnUdrO Utsei, lit. 
" the monkeys, they knew it not ; they wash themselves, 
it being doncy they went to their home,'** t.e. ** when the 
monkeys which did not know of it, had washed them- 
selves, they went to their home. 

Ua, n^mtsa t^mtsei, 7i^mt8a t^mtsd, ddgdnyd, tdta, Sy&a 
kdmunts'&a n^mtsan ndptsei, " they came and kept 
silence ; when they had kept silence, the boy, with his wife, 
sat down in their house." 

mdlam Ldminu aandird dlla tsugSr^, ddgdnyd, Ftddta, tsuro 
b^miben, meiga tsdrui, *' when priest Laminu had begged 
God for them, the Phula within the capital saw the king.'' 

it tiitf, Utsf, bdnd tSibt, biogd tsibt, kdsunl mdtsi, ngdsdf mdts§. 
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ddgdnyd, tsits^f kda b6b0t8§, " he arose, ^eni, bought a 
hoe, bought an axe, sought seed, and halving sought all, 
arose and called a man/' 

§. 248. Generally the conjunctional mood is merely a repeti- 
tion of the last preceding verb; but it very often repeats not 
only the verb, but the whole phrase connected with it — 

mina tslgdnyd, pirOga bdktSin gono. Piroga bdktsin gdnydt 
tdtaye kdtsagants^ga gStsf, "the lion having risen, 
intended to strike the girl. He having intended to strike 
the girl, the boy took his javelin." 

kigdr§nyd» " wu kdrgUni tagiitBin '^ gonO. ** Wu kdruguni 
taoutsin^^ gdnyd^ abdy^, "he having asked her, she said. 
My tooth aches. She having said, My tooth aches, the 
- father replied." 

tdtdySt " gale wu Ungin '' gono. ** Wu Ungin " gdnyd^ digdro 
kilugo, " the boy said, Then I go. Having said, I go, 
he went out.'" 

§. 249. After subordinate conditional propositions, the En- 
glish language is far more sparing in the use of the conjunctions 
" so, then," than the German with its " so, dann, alsdann ;" but 
the Kanuri is still more sparing in this respect, and scarcely ever 
makes use of conjunctions after the conjunctional. Yet there are 
some few instances where conjunctions are used; e.g, 

Ugdnydf wdnte andiye tsinyi, Bdaoro linyi, "when he had 
gone, then we arose and went to Boso." 

§. 250. When the conjunctional is connected with a word 
terminating in yaye or sd, the Kanuri is so expressive that we 
cannot imitate it in English, but have to leave the force of 
either the conjunctional or yaye unexpressed — 

krfguro Un^mtOt nduydye krtg^ tsdtseiyos kdm ^ddguydye 
tiesSsia, kgiin^mt^ga gon^mla, dmt^ ngdsQ tsttMay 
** when thou shalt have gone to war, whomsoever they 

will pierce, how many people soever they may kill, if thou 
wilt take thy stone, all these people shall rise up." 
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yimpi^d dd yitBiya^ '* whenever (and if) we had killed game/' 

yimpiydye kdm iyia tsdgddfndtfffd tsiruiya, " whenever he 
sees the man with whom he has been quarrelling.'^ 

nddraso Idtseiya^ kgiwa, "wherever they dig, it is stony/' 
nddranydye andigd sdruiya, Sesiaot "wherever (and when- 
ever) they see us, they kill us." 

§. 251. Whereas the indicative mood of a verb expresses the 
mere exercise of an energy as either momentary or lasting, and 
in such a manner that the idea of activity, the peculiarly verbal 
quality, predominates, the 'participial present^ similarly to a parti- 
ciple or adjective, exhibits the same as a distinguishing character'- 
istic of the agent, as something attached to his person, or a lasting 
state or condition. Thus it may be used as the simple predicate 
of a proposition, as also the participle in Hebrew ; e.g* Judg. 
xvii, 9, *^^h ''^bM, iD^yS Ungqna, " I am going.'' Isa. xxxvi, 11, 
131^3M D'^S^te, dndi pdnyina, " we hear ;" or, in connexion 
with other propositions, to indicate a state or condition 
during which an action takes place ; or, just as a participle 
or adjective, in order to qualify a noun. 

1. Examples where the participial is the predicate of 
detached propositions — 

andi nigd nSntiina, " we know thee." 

ts^rd kitdbubin tsdbd nggld mbitsi^ ndndi r&wa, ** ye see 

that within the book there is a good way." 
d/isO nSn^mma, " thou knowest every thing." 
ndti k§fdgp ndts^ndgd ? " who understands (the use of) 

arrows r 
pird pird gard^ kdmAts^nat " the girl was no longer a 

girl, she had become a woman." 

2. Examples where the participial is used 'similarly to the 
conjunctional mood. 

The use of these two forms does not altogether coincide, the 
former standing for the time-relation of contemporari- 
nesss ai^d the latter for that of antecedence or succession. 
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In this respect the Kanuri participial agrees with the 
use of the Latin, Greek, and English participle. 

edndi bdtsana, Nyamnydm dinia btinyS tiitsa, nd S6guher6 
lebdlard kdiyd, " when they were sleeping, or, they 
being asleep, the cannibals arose at night, and came 
to the sheikh for war.** 

mffa krtgp Fuldtdbi Uits^ndwa dinia ningglu "the time 
when the Pulo-war began, was the rainy season."" 

mndi ngdsd siimdntsa p^r^tsdna, mdna kdmubi pdntsei, 
'* they all, when they opened their ears, heard the 

woman's word." 

With the temporal case-termination, however, and some- 
times also with that of the genitive, the participial 
has exactly the same force as the past conjunctional 
mood ; e.g. 

tdfi hiogutd ? Linfmmdtfn kiogutd, tsf kdmHyi kSants^ro 
gtdgSnd. Kdayi : lin^8gqmdt§man MogutO ? tsfi 
kdm&nts^gd kigoro, KdmuyS : Hn^mrndt^man, kioguto, 
" at what time did they bring it ? The woman 
said to her husband, ' when thou hadst gone, they 
brought it." ' When I had gone they brought it ?' 
asked the man of his wife. The wife said, ' when 
thou hadst gone they brought it.""" 

ndpts^ndbe kdbu ndiwa, kSlfram tiitsf, "having sat 
down for two days, the wood-demon arose."" 

3. Examples where the participial is an adjectival qualifica- 
tion of a noun " — 

ton tsdnei rdg^aggma mdne, " seek for the clothes which 
I like,'" lit in German, " suche die ich sie liebenden," 
i.e. " die von mir geUebten, Kleider.''g 

mdna rontsiyi wdtsfna iird giltsei, " they tell her a 
word which her soul does not like,"" lit in German, *' sie 
sagen ihr ein ihre Seele nicht liebendes,"' i. e. '* von ihrer 
Seele nicht geliebtes. Wort" 
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it ngudorO ag6 ngqld ts^d^na, ngudo iiro kdrgun tsina 

mei nSts^i, ''the king did not know that he had been 

doing good to the bird, and that the bird had given 

him a charm;' 
ddg^l tSiu^na gots^t pdntsuro letsi, " he took the monkey 

which he had killed and went home," lit in German, 

** er nimmt den er getodtet habenden (t.^. den von 

ihm getodteten) Affen,'" &c. 
kda nggidronts^ dzddzirmdgd tsitsfndgd kdmu kandSinlan 

tsiirui, ** the woman saw in her dream the man 

whose ram had killed the leopard/' 
it mdndndo neminUwa ngdso pdnts^, " he heard all the 

words which you were speaking.'^ 
pdnts'&rd kaStnyd, kdmtt aUabe t8§rambilna sdndi tsurui, 

" when they had come to her house, they saw that 

the woman was dead/' 
§• 25^. The past participial does not appear to be of very 
common use^ and its force coincides with the participial present, 
when this refers to past time. 

sSbdntsf mdlambi tsigdnna, kdbuntse pindi nduH legdnna si 
tsfgdnyd, kdbu mdgUa lets^t mdlammo ndts^gl tsdbdlan^ 
'• when his friend, the priest, had risen, and had been walk- 
ing for three months, he arose, and, walking for one week, 
overtook the priest on the way." 

§. 253. The future participial corresponds to the Latin ge- 
rundive, and conveys the idea of necessity or possibility. 

1. Examples of this description — 

mei mdna nemitsanrid nSts^nif ** the king did not know 
what to say, or what he should say,'' or more properly, 
in German, " das zu sagende Ding," or in Latin, 
" verbum dicendum." 

komba'tsdbdlan tSibund tio, "he gave him food which he 
might eat on the way." 

wu ruskia, mdna niro guluntsgisg^na miitih lit. " when I 
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have seen it, there will be a word which I may tell 
thee," ue. " I may have something to tell thee/' 

pdntadn ndptsdna, ago tUd§na ndtsdni, ** they were sitting 
at home, and did not know what to do.'^ 

mdna nemitieddna notsdni, "they did not know what to 

say." 

labdr kadinyd, nduye nd hgld tsesdk^na hotsdni, " when 
the news came, none knew where to lay their head." 

2. The future participial of the verb ngin or nfskin is, 
however, used diflTerently, being met with where the 
present participial is expected — 

pirOni nirO kdmuro ntsiskin^^ tsdmmdt^, wu iSnfske, 
isfskf, "as thou hast been saying, I will give thee 
my daughter for a wife, I went and came back again." 

dt^ma mdna wuro ffulus^, niro guhmts^ske, ni ruffing 
tsdnndt^ w&rdy " this is a word which he has told me, 
that I should tell it to thee ; write it as he has been 
telling it to me." 

" dgo ydsfff nddao ngikbugo ?" tsdmmdt^y mdndtfi vm 
g§dmt8§ non^sgqni, **as thou sayest. Which three 
things are most numerous ? 1 do not know the mean- 
ing of this word.*" 

§. 254. The above are the moods for which the Kanuri 
has distinct forms; and as many other languages have also 
separate forms for some other moods, it now remains to be 
shown by what means the Kanuri makes up for its lack of 
these. The probability that, in the earliest stages of language, 
all moods have been expressed by time-forms, and the present 
. practice in many languages of employing tenses instead moods 
(e.g, thou shalt not kill, non occides, fifj ^vevarjs:), leads us to 
look for the wanting forms of moods among the tenses. 

We have already seen, in §. 243., that the Kanuri frequently 
employs the conjunctional instead of a conditional mood. The 
absence of this latter mood is further supplied by the indicative 
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mood in its diflferent tenses, as may be seen from the following 
instances — 

tsd mdlamtf tspt ddimmo mdna nemitafgpm hjooyat ddim 
k^ldntsp tsititn, ''if the priest had not come and spoken 
a word to the eunuch, the eunuch would have killed him- 
self." 

tia burgon kdmu pdndfsg^ndt^f tdta kddngd wurd tsdmbd 
kwdydf kSa bdnOni t8§mdgi miskonyin, "if the wife 
whom I first had, had borne a male-child for me, then 
would he have taken the hoe out of my hand." 

tid tvu tsdbdlan loda nyda kgld fdktseiye nin^ggmd kwdya» 
pdton tsitsgLggnu '' if I had known that I and thou should 
meet on the way, I would not have started from home." 

nigd ntmnieggLndt^, ddn^skS, nigd ntsigSrfskdbd^ **yfovld 1 
stop and ask thee, if I saw thee ?'" 

kdmu ndi dibl kwoyd, komdndi andirO gultiin bdgiba? "if 
it were bad to have two wives, would not our Lord have 
told us so ?" 

§. 256. A subjunctive is quite foreign to the Kanuri, and it 
employs in its place the following forms — 

1. The first indefinite — 

kiayi : dfi diski^ d^gd kda dtfgd tdskiih " the man said. 
What must I do that I may take this man?" 

fdri g^gdben kdmbu mdts^, andird sddf, buiyen, "he sought 
food on a tree, and gave it to us, that we should eat it." 

2. The second indefinite — 

mdrt§g§n6gdf yim kdsugurd Unuwia, toiigd bdbdsfindgd, 
ntsagdske, linyi, "please call me on the day when 
you are going to market, that I may follow you, and 
we may go." 

wigd s^dgpmin n^tn, " thou sayest that thou lovest me." 
nimdi t^mnS, gdgi, " build thou our house, that we may 
enter it." 
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a The future— 

ni k^ndn^mwd kwOydy wugd ddn^m sigSrpmhdi "if thou 
wert hungry, wouldest thou stop and ask me ?" 

pdniro isfmiat tdtdtf bdbdnpskii ni Sigd tsirum, " when 
thou hast come to my home, I will call the boy that 
thou mayest see him." 

wu nigd ntsfrdg^sklaf komdndi tsirdg^ni, " if I were to 
love thee, our Lord would not like it" 

tsatdndf ddtala, koUtaa drtsond, " when they have built 
it, they leave it that it may dry." 

4. The future participial, see also §. 263. — 

mdna nemitsouwa nSnuwi kwdya, "if ye did not know 
what word ye should say." 

sSbdni dtf dgd wurd ts^d^ndt^ kdm tsidfna mbitsi kwdya, 
" whether there is any body who would do what this 
my friend has done for me," 

* 

5. For examples where the imperative occupies the place of 
a subjunctive, see §. 238. 

§. 256. The lack of a voluntathe or optative mood is commonly 
supplied by the indefinite II. ; as, 

kSa mdndt^gd pdntsfndt^t pdntd^ ngqldrO* Kdm m4ndt^gd 

pdntsfnzt^, aimd nits^, wdgiya UtSiaf nd (itr^ben nduydye 

pdntsono, ** let every man who hears this word hear it 

well. And any one who does not hear this word, may he 

know that, having gone to the next world, every one shall 

hear it in the place of truth." 

kSa tsits^t nd meiberd legdno, meirO : alld bdrga tsak^t 

dlld kdbUnfm kurUgut'd ts^d^, alld nasdmtapt alld 

nigd ng'uhurO gandts^ I ** the man arose, went to the 

king, and said to the king, God bless thee, God make 

thy days long, God prosper thee, God give thee long life !" 

mdlam FtddtabS kiirayS : nduye b^ldnts^n Uta^ ndptsp : krtgp 

ddtst; talaga ngdaO, nduy^Uts^fbdrits^! tsp wMayn Fuldtabet 

♦ 2 L 
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andiro gulgono, " a great priest of the Phula said to us, 
Let every one go and settle in his town: the war is over: 
as to the poor, let all go and do farm-work." 

§. 257. We have already seen (§. 224.) that the proper time of 
the second indefinite is usually to be derived from the tense 
immediately following^ so that the indefinite II. might be con- 
sidered in itself as tenseless ; we have also observed that a 
case-termination (§. 154.) or a demonstrative pronoun (§. 175.) 
is frequently added only to the last of a number of words to 
which it logically belongs. Now this same tendency of the lan- 
guage, to express certain grammatical relations of a whole group 
of words only in the last of them, shows itself also in several other 
instances, which may here, after the tenses and moodsi be con- 
veniently btoiight under one view. At first this peculiarity of 
the Kanuri is calculated to excite surprise ; but in reality it is 
nothing but what is often met with in the English and other 
languages, with this only difference, that in the latter the gram* 
matical relation of such a group of words is indicated at the 
beginning, and in Kanuri at the end. The form converted in 
Kanuri is always the second indefinite, but the form converting 
can be various, viz. — 

1. Aorist — 

vm Ugd yardugpske* tsdbalan kologosko, " I accompanied 
her and left her on the way.'' 

w6lt^, is^t ngiido gotB^y tsfhd g^sgdrd, paid ngudobelan 
ngudo gandts^t isedirO ts^bgono, ** he came back, took 
the birds, climbed up the tree, put the birds into the 
birds' nest, and came down to the ground." 

tsfts^f ddntsf gSt8§9 tsaba pdtO bultube kolStsf, tsdba 
pantsibe g6gonO, '* he arose, took his meat, left the 
way to the hyena's house, and took the way to his own 
home." 

2. Perfect— 

sdndi tiitsetya, iigd bdbdtsa, ntsdturd wdtset, " when they 
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had risen, they did not call him, and did not like to 
carry him." 
tdtod ngudo kolStsa, tsagda^, pdntsdro litseit ** the chil- 
dren left the birds, rap, and went home.*' 

mdna bultubi pdntsp, tiits^, r&nts^n g^rdtit " he heard the 
voice of the hyena, arose, and hid himself alone.'" 

3. Indefinite I. — 

yimpl wolUf isyS, hdr^nyen ? *' at what time shall we 
come again and work r 

dzddzinna, dinia bunetSiay tiitsf, tsurd b^ldberd fstnl ista, 
kdnl ts'iiruiyay tsetsf, gStsf, Utiin, **a leopard used to 
rise at night, and to come into the midst of the town ; 
having come and seen a goat, he killed it, took it^ and 
went off." 

4. Future — 

figg^ll ndi kStsf, kpnydsgudt^, kdmdo hira tilo nU, ndndi 
figdsd tsdptu, ait^rdntsurd UnUt nd tilon ndptsou, " after 
two years, in the third, one of your great men will die, 
and ye all shall assemble, go and bury him, and sit 
down in one place." 

nddranydy^f vm lenfski, mdtsoskd, " wherever it may be» 
I will go and seek it.** 

logdni komdndi pdntsia, wu nandird isfski giluntSeddskdt 
** when our Lord has heard my prayer, I will come 
to you and tell you of it" 



5. The negative mood, or a negative partich 

a» n6ngq,nd kwdya, vm pdnyin tsinge, kriguro Utsgagq^nit 
" if I knew it, I would not get up in my house 
and go to war." 

Si kdbu tilOma bdbdts^t sdndl ndi nemitsdni, ** he did 
not call her on any day, nor did either of them 
speak.*' 

kfngal tsukkuf'uit kdtnifitna auntog gSts^f paid p§rdtSm 
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bdgOf " when the sun has set, no woman takes a 
broom to sweep the house/' 

b. It may even happen that, from this practice, the nega- 
tion is attached to a word to which it does not 
logically belong — 

a lemdntiye koUta^ nSntsfni, " the goods do not let 

him know thee." 
81 ttldntsf hdwdt^ rakts^ gotSin bdgd, " he was not able 

to take the bag alone/' 
Fuldta dm bflab^ kolStsa kida kuldbi tsddin bdgot 

*' the Phula did not let the people of the town do 

farm-work." 
nd Unfm, kdmbu mdn§m, kutpm Uibumma bdgO, ** there 

was no place where thou couldst go and seek 

food and bring it to eat." 
ago r^agqnkf nird gulnta^ske argaldmnfmin rttfdtsammi, 

" what I have not seen, I do not tell thee to write 

with the pen." 
wuro ago gand add^ tatodniro yiskin bdgd, " they did 

not give me any little thing, to give to my 

children." 
tou tailwdtf kolSn^ske letsanni, " I shall not suffer this 

rat to go/' 

6. The imperative mood. This is of very rare occur- 

rence — 

tUo kdg§n^m, bdm, lend, tild tain^m ydtd, " one is thine 
own, mount it and go, and draw and carry the other." 
aimn^m tadnnfm bond, '* shut thine eyes and lie down.'' 

7. Tlie conjunctional mood — 

a. kdmmO dgo g6ng§ yiakta, ** when I take something and 
give it to somebody.'' 

ni dlla logSnpm, dllaye bdndnta^g§\pdnd^ idmta, ndntrd 
kut^Mf " do thou beg of God, that God may help 
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thee ; and if thou hast received and taken it, bring 
it to me.*' 

antsdni lad^M wdltfiskia, nandigd bedntieddskdf '* when 
I shall have sold my things and returned, I will pay 
you;' 

6. It must be remembered, however, that it is far more 
frequently the case that a second indefinite is not 
converted before a conjunctional — 

totird nd gand ii, ndmn^sks I Jcg,ndy^ sftdna, dalUt^ 
dfbdn^skif wdm^ski I g^rfskla, cl^ldgp kStsTa, wu 
lififskirif "give me a little place that I may sit 
down. I am hungry, and will slaughter my buck 
and roast it. When I have eaten it, and the rain 
has passed, I shall go.** 

JDom'&t^n kdm litsf, kMOnts^ ddbu kdragdben tsdltsf, 
drg^mt8§ tsfndtft bdrets^ ; konMtsta, kgmdun ts'^ruiya^ 
iiin kuloturd, **in Bomu one goes and cuts his 
farm in the midst of the forest, plants his guinea- 
corn, and weeds it ; but when it has become food, 
and the elephants have seen it, they come to the 
farm.*' 

8, The participle — 

tvu kn Idktfnif dllayi tamiss^ Stnndt^ ku ddtsit " to-day my 
time which God has counted and given me is over.'' 

it nddran kdm dig§ tsfbdndf, pdnts^ tsigHt^ gg>ndtB§na ? 
'' whence did he obtain the four persons whom he 
brought and located in his house ?" 

nd Utaa kdmbu mdtieddna nStsdnt, " they did not know 
where to go and seek food.'' 

9. The sign of interrogation — 

ni tsm^nif ddn^mmi dtHgOf sold tiitsff niro ddntiigunobd? 
*' if thou dost not first rise up and stand, will prayer 
rise up and meet thee ?'* 
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tigln^ hdlAfla gani dugd tSinfm$ salitsambd? *' if thy body- 
be not first well, wilt thou rise up and pray ?" 

ni ytrpmta, ahdn§mma ydn^mma ku tsitsa, ndptsut sandigd 
tiuincmbd? " if thou criest, will thy father and thy 
mother rise to-day and sit down, so that thou mayest 
see them ?" 

§. 258. The infinitive, including the noun of action or abstract 
verbal noun, (see §. 26.), is often used objeciwely, the possessive 
pronoun, with which it is connected, containing the object — 

vm ndn§inmS kddisko logdt^mmd, lit. "I am come to thy 
begging ;" i.e. •* to beg thee.'* 

kungdrontsf tsardgpni, lit. " they do not like her asking,'' 
ue. "to ask her." 

§. 259. When used subjectively f the possessive pronoun, being 
likewise changed into a personal one, becomes the subject, and 
the infinitive its finite verb — 

ndndi dfi k^diondof "why have you come?" lit. **what 
or why is your coming ?" 

dfi kurrundo ? tstri nemSnSgo, " speak the truth, what did 
you see ?" lit. ** what was your seeing?" 

§. 260. Sometimes the infinitive is used absolutely, when its 
force answers to the well-known '* infinitivus absolutus^ in 
Hebrew — 

kardt§y kardn^m kitdbu dtnidbi ngdso ddtSiydye, lit. " as for 
reading, thou mayest have finished reading," t.e. "thou 
mayest have finished the mere reading of all the books 
of the* world." 

§.261. The infinitive is also frequently avoided where we 
might expect it, and the forms occupying its place are — 

1. Indefinite IL — 

lukrdn dgo tiiri bdgord ts^bu 'Si tsiirui, "he saw him 
swear on the Cor^n to an untruth." 
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nkima ddts^ team, " he does not stop even to drink water/ 
koUet rdnts^ma litse, " let her go alone/' 
k^rbuni miogu lagq,riwa, dugo kardnge ts^bgdakO, " I was 
eleven years old when I left oflF reading." 

2. Indefinite I. — 

rdgfml yifumin kwoyd, " If thou like to buy it.^ 

3. Perfect — 

pdngdnyd, ngampdtuga kolStsf litif, " when he had heard 
it, he let the cat go.'* 

4. Aorist-T- 

atfmdro kolStsa kdrga, " therefore they let it live."" 
koids^m legdsko, ** thou lettest me go." 

5. Conjunctional mood — 

sandiga ruskza rdgfskh " I like to see them." 

6. The Future Participial — 

nemS nemitsanna ndts^m, " he did not know a word to 
say." 

7. The verb ngin or n^sMn — 

b^ldfird Utkydye *' kdrnU 'tndngin'*'' tsf, perd tsddin bdgdt 
** to whatever town he went, in order to seek a wife, 
they did not give him a girl." 

kdmu n^mmd gdg^^ perontsiird bdndtsfgin tsf, '* the woman 
enters the house to help her girl." 

Un^ket kdmbu mdngin '*gi, ** I went to seek food." 

§. 262. With the dative termination the infinitive answers to 
a svpine, just as we know from the old German that the English 
and German supine were originally the dative of an infinitive ; 
see liatham's English Grammar, §. 454., and Becker's Deutsche 
Gram., §. 248. 

The supine I met with after the following words most of which 
are verbs — 

dpteskl : ngd kddt^ dptl letw'o, " behold this man has left to 
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bddingin : lemdn b^labi ngdsd tamSturo badiffond, *' he began 
to put an end to all the goods of the tOTvn.^ 
ddnt8§ ngdad dirU^ wdrturd badtffond, " he cut up all his 

meat» and began to roast it'* 
kiddntaa baditsei, ndirot "they began to do their work." 
badingin^ however, is also very frequently construed 
with the simple infinitive, without case-termina- 
tion — 
i'&a hddwa Utp baditsei, " he and the man began to 

walk." 
mdrba Idt^ badigida^ **they began to dig a hole." 
ddmgin : U aandird ddptsl Iddord, ** he refused to sell it to 
them." 

d&ngin : 'aigd dAtsei ntSeotsdntsuro, " they pursued it to kill 
it." 

gand (an adj.): sdndi lituro dunontsa gandf "their strength 
to walk is small." 

is^shin : kasdlturd iseu " they came to bathe." 
lingin : nd mdlamberd Ug^da, nigd ndirdt " they went to 
the priest to marry." 

kdsugurd ntsunturd legeda, **they went to market to 
beg." 

nidngin: nduso kd gStsa, wugd ntSiotsord mdtseu "they 
every one took a stick and sought to kill me." 

mb^ldngin : SSgp atgd rrAfMnin ntSiotaoro, " the sheikh 
watched him to kill him." -] 

ndt^shin: kumo gStdrd hdm ts6ndt§, "they sent somebody 
to take the calabash." 

rdgfskin : nduye sigd wuturd ts^rdg^na, ** every one liked to 

see him." 
inngin : sdndi lituro ritseif ** they fear to go." 
rftsi h^ndirOf " he feared to come." 

tamdngin : piro kdg§lmdh^ga ntSiotsoro tamdtsly " he wished 
to kill the blacksmith's girl." 

tdsMn : ngdt ngampdtu tsdtdnu nts^tsord, " behold, they had 
caught a cat to kill it." 
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tfffSri : kdnnu sandirO ntiitsord tpgiri, " it was impossible 

for them to quench the fire." 
wdngin : mdna abdntsibi pdnturd wdtsl, " he would not 

listen to his father^s word." 
kjsainls^ga koUturd wdtsi, '* he did not want to let his 

mother-in-law go." 
ydskin : kdm ^di k^rl tsitsana ntsitsoro tsdsdtin, " two men 

were drawing a dog and carrying it to kill it." 

§. 263. The difference in use between the present or active 
participle and the participial, appears to be that the latter always 
refers to one particular action, occupying a definite space of time, 
as a real historical fact, whereas the former is more ideal or 
abstract than historical, and expresses the general fitness and 
ability or readiness for an action, as well as a practice in, or 
constant occupation with, any work. 

1. This participle is frequently used as a substantive or name 
of the agent ; as, 



ditfma, ** cook." 
logSt^ma, " beggar.' 
k^ntsifdma, "buyer. 
kfllddoma, "seller. 
bibtt^ma, ** spoiler. 
kombdmaf ** eater." 
k^ntsdma, ** drinker." 



11 



ti 



sdlit^ma, " worshipper." 
ndtoma, " workman." 
kurrUma, " seer.'' 
Tnbdt^ma, " swimmer." 
kasdlt^may " washer." 
ntsdkkareima, ** teacher." 



2. It does not seem to be very frequently used as a common 

participle; yet we have met with the following 
instance — 

kfrmd nduydye kdm ^ggld hdioma hggldnts^ ts^dini kdm 
dibi ndioma dibints^ ts^din, " at present every one 
who is doing good, does his good ; and whoever is 
doing evil, does his evil." 

3. This participle is especially used in negative propositions. 

* 

2 M 
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which do not refer to one historical action, but to a 
general and lasting state or condition — 

diimdd allay e isdktsffia kdm p^r^mt^ma bdgo, "God is 
covering your secret, and none may uncover it." 

n^sdbdndit^ dinid dt§n kdm pdrt§ma bdgd, sai alia, * there 
is no one that can dissolve our friendship in this world, 
except God." 

Jcdm kdmdntsibe dgd bibitfma bdgOt ** there was no one that 
destroyed any thing of the other.'* 

Icdm Mmdntsuro dgd dibi ndeoma bdgo^ ** there was none 
that did any evil to the other.*' 

herunyd, kdm tiloma fuguro kdt^ma bdgd% " when they 
had seen it, there was not one man that went farther." 

§. 264. The past or passive participle is fropevly^passive, when 
formed of transitive verbs, but when formed of intransitive 
verbs it is merely past, and generally coincides in force with 
our participle present — 

ngaldro nd dzddzirmdben ddgdta b^ldma Ut8§ tsurui, ** the 
magistrate went and saw the ram standing with the 
leopard." 

dndi tsuro b^rniben ndbgata, dugo wdsili b§ldnts§n tsulug^t 
** we were sitting in the city, when the white man 
left his town." 

kedri ddgdtaro tso, *' he gave it to the old man who was 
standing there." 

tegi kodbe kir^nyd, wtdgdta, ** when he saw the man's skin, 
it was peeled," 

ddnt8§ drgata gots^y ** he takes his dried meat'' 

kadinydf tsinna ngdso tsakkdtdga, " when he came, all the 
gates were shut against him." 

kugui wdrgata m^skon t8§tdna, " he was holding a roasted 
fowl in his hand.'* 

§.265. In its objective inflection the Kanuri possesses a means 
for frequently avoiding the use of pronouns, viz. always when 
the latter are indicated by the verbal form. The language^ how- 
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ever, does not always avail itself of this advantage, but indis- 
criminately uses or omits the pronoun in such cases. 

1. Examples of the objective inflection with a pronoun — 

ni wurO tsire ydsgp gulus^mta, ** when thou shalt have told 
me three truths." 

aba kda, wuga nos^mbd ? " man and father, knowest thou 

me ?" 
tvu nigd ntsiigdrpski, wuga nSspmlbd ? " I ask thee, Dost 

thou know me.^'^ 
" andiga aeSisin '' tsa, ** they expeded to kill us." 
tdtdnif tilOn§m hotndnde andiro sddd ; wuyi nigd kolon- 

ts^ske, ** my child, thee only has our Lord given us ; 

I \Sh thee."* 
dm tsa, wugd kogosa, ** people came and flogged me." 

2. Examples of the objective inflection without a pronoun — 

ddnS, mdndni tilo mbetSit gul§nt8§skii pane ! " stop, I have 

one word, I will tell it to thee ; listen P' 
pironi kdmurO ntiiske, " I will give thee my daughter 

for a wife."' 
aba koa, nonts^sgctni, " man and father, I know thee not.^ 
si tizre pdnts^ gulungdda, " he heard and told you the 

truth.'' , 
ni ngdfdn s§gdm, " thou foUowest me behind." 
t8dgut§, 8d, wolt^ pdntatird legdnd, " he brought it, gave 

it me, returned, and went home." 

3. The objective form is not always employed where it 
might be, but in its stead we sometimes meet with the 
common subjective form ; e^g* 

m andigd kiriUmtaf for skertimla, " when thou shalt have 

seen us." 
pdnden andigd gandn^Tn^ for gandsdm, **thou puttest us 

down in our house." 
tdtdt^ wugd tsuruiya, for suruiya, " when the child shall 

have seen me." 
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ni tsin^m, isfm, wugd logSn^m, for logSapnu "thou arisesf, 
comest, and beggest of me.'^ 

§. 266. Like other very ancient languages, the Kanuri 
knows of 7U) copula, in the usual sense of the word, as will be 
seen from the following numerous instances ; comp., however, 
§. 280. 

abdn§m bdgd nanga, " on account of thy father's being no 

more.'' 
kgntdg^ni ydsgf ndntsfn, ** I was three months with him." 
it kSa pSrObe gam, " he is not the girl's husband." 
ridd dugulgiUeml? "where is the muck- worm ?'^ 
dtf tsQuba ? " is this hard ?" ♦ 

ni f>iez, *' thou art a king." 
kfrgegf si ngdfon, ** the ostrich was behind." 
ro bdgdf " there was no life." 
andiro Mtu, "it is bad for us." 

ndndi ndiso ddnt, " both of you shall be meat for me." 
dimlwa isandt^ bid gani, " it is not for nothing that the 

sheep have come." 
helfcg^nyd, bMtibi kdnl, tdrgundbe pe, " when they had come 

out, the hyena's was the goat, and the rabbit's the cow. 
ni ndu 9 " who art thou ? 



§. 267. It may here be remarked, that when our verb " to 
be '^ is not a mere copula, but an actual predicate^ the Kanuri 
expresses it by various words ; viz. 

1. by mbetit, "there is, exists," a defective verb, whose 
root is be — 

gesgd kura tilO ts'icrd pdnimbenCbetsi, "there is one 

large tree within thy premises." 
kdmu pindi pdntsfnbitsi* ** there are twenty wives in 

his house." 

wu ni kglld dinidbit^nbitsi, nonpsgq^nit ** I did not know 
that thou wast still in this world." 
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taurd kitdlfubin tsabd nggld mbitai, " there is a good way 

within the book." 
ham nigd kSnts^a mbitai diyel '* is there indeed one who 

surpasses thee?" 

This defective verb has also sometimes to be rendered in 
English by " to have"— 
mdndni tilo mbitsu "I have one word." 
ydnta^ gdna gand h^nggll mbitsi, ** she had a little 

brother.^' 
Mtdhu Uld abdnibi mbkSi, ** my father had one book." 

2. By degdskin, " I live, am, abide, remain " — 

kdm ate " ton tulOnima ago nSngi " tsfddgdni? '* may there 
not be any one who says, I alone know any thing." 

tdtdni dt^ kdgfn^mma fdnne, ndn§min ddgU, " join this 
my child with thine, that they may be with thee." 

ndtfn kdrgu dugd bultuyS Utse, "there they were till 
the hyena went." 

pdto b^lamdbin kdrgd, " he was in the magistrate's house."' 

3. By ndbgoskd, " I sit, I am " — 

dinia ndbgondmant kodngd^ perontsf tsambunagd kdmuf*d 
t8§dint^ ni pdn^mbd?^^ " hast thou heard since the 
world began of a man having married his daughter 
whom he had begotten ?" 

k^rmadndingdaO — komdnde mdndndigadird t8^d§ — ndbgeiyi, 
''at present all of us are such whose language our 
Lord has divided." 

§. 268. The enclitic verb ngin or n^skin generally precedes 

the '* verba sentiendi et declarandir and introduces in direct speech 

what the Latin language would turn into an ** accusative cum in- 

finitivor In English ngin remains unexpressed, and only the 

following verb is translated. 

1. Thus n§8kin is joined — 

With gulngin : ** nd dmnibero Un^kin,'' n^ske gulgasgginyd, 
" when I had said, I will go to my people." 
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ndm7iye I ts^ kdmun^mye niro guluntSim " let us sit down, 
said thy wife to thee." 

With h6r§8kin : nddra Un§min ? ts^ kigorfnyd, " he having 
asked me, Where wilt thou go?" 

d/i ngAfon dimin ? t8§ stgd higorO, " what didst thou 
do afterwards ? asked he him.*" 

With laldngin : dfi lavibdnfm ? ts^ nigd laldngono, " she 
scolded him, saying, What business is it of thine ?" 

With nemingin : n§m t§mn§m9 hdftiUn^rmoa ndmnuwh n^i 
nemSn§min, *' thou saidst that thou wouldst build a 
house that thou and thy wife might sit down." 

7idndi kdmU ndi rdgn nU nem^nuwi, "ye said that ye 
liked two wives."*^ 

With ntsu?igin : md7i:§g^n^t wdte b§la tdm^mmi ! t8§ meiye 
iigd ntsungondy ** the king entreated him, saying. 
Please, do not destroy the town." 

Vfiih tamdngin: *' tsdnnd tsibdnd^slco^ t8§ tamdtdi kdr^ 
g^nts^n, *'he expected in his heart that he would 
(lit. I shall) obtain heaven." 

2. When n§8kin refers to an inward speaking, a thought, or 
an opinion, it is often followed by karg68kd, which then 
cannot be rendered into English, and which seems to 
convey the idea, that one rested quite satisfied with 
his opinion, and did not entertain any doubt ; as, 

k6dnt8f kdbin U'&rd ng^rgiben not8^if lemdn t8§ kdrgd, 
** she did not know that her husband was a corpse in 
the bag, she thought it was goods."* 

kddntsa b^lamdiiro legono, tsd kdrgU, " they were of 
opinion that their husband had gone to a neighbouring 
town." 

tdtdnt8^tpnd dfbdnfskin ts^ si kdrgd, "he fully believed 
that I would kill his child." 

§.269. It must be observed as a striking peculiarity of the 
Kanuri, that, in quoting a speech, the subject alone, or the 
subject with the remote object, usually stand before the speech. 
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and n^skin, the predicate of that subject, follows the quotatmi 
however long it may be, and frequently with a repetition of 
both the subject and the remote object ; as, 

meiye sandiro: " Undgo, tsuro h^tmihen nduydye kdm Ut8§9 
k^ngal nd tMUgin tsuruiya^ w6lt§ isia, wu itro pirOni 

tUsko kdmuro ^' kono meiye kdgandwa kdm ydsguro, " the 
king said to three soldiers, Go ye f and any person within 
the town who goes, and, after having seen the place 
where the sun rises, comes back again, to him will I give 
my daughter for a wife." 

ngudo koaro : p^rturo bdm, pdtoro len^mla, kpndegei meiben 
nigd me?ye ntsugona, metro, ** wu nd kau tsuluginnO su- 
n6t§m :" ** lene, rum, is^mla, pironi niro kdmuro ntiiskin,^'' 
" tsdmmdte, wu len^ske is^skir gulU meird, met niro nemS 
nemint8§g^ pdne^ kono ngudoye kSaro, ** the bird said 
to the man. Mount this horse, and, having gone home, 
say to the king when he shall have asked thee in. the 
king's court, * as thou hast sent me to the place where 
the sunrises, and hast said, Go, see, and having returned, I 
give thee my daughter for a wife : I went and have re- 
turned,' and hear what the king will tell thee." 

dmdntsf kasinyd, dmdntsuro : dndi burgo isyent^, mindgd 

diballan kiruiyinded, tdta sobdnitiye mindgd kdfsagdnts^n 

tsdts^, mina letsf, k^Hsakkono- K^rtsakkdnyd^ dndi kuru 

Unyent§, mina kuru g§rgdt8§, tsits^, andirO tsukkurintf, 

tdtaye ngaidonts^gd kdn bdkts^. Hid ts^tulugl ; mii^a let8§, 

k^rtsaktsh dndi kdnye, linye* Legeiended ndumdro 

gullendiy b^sgends pdmye ; kassended, tdta bpla b^sgSwdbitie 

mina nitndrO ndts§ni; si minagd kirunyd, tsSndntsf pits^, 

Utsf, minagd tsdts^t t§mhdlt8§t kolotsu Kologdnyd, wuy6 

Un^ak^ bolontsaskif tsUf tdtoa kdm ^di dt§, nduntsa kamdr- 

wago, wiiro guLu8§n6g6 pdnge konO piroye dmdntsuro, 

" when her people had come, the girl said to her people. 

When we first came, and had seen a lion on the way, a boy, 

this my friend, stuck the lion with his javelin, and the 

lion went on and sat down. After he had sat down and 
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we had again come, the lion was again vexed, arose, and 
when he fell upon us, the boy smote his jaw with a stick, 
so that a bone fell out ; the lion went, sat down, and we 
passed by and went on. When we had gone, we did not 
tell it to any body, but performed our dance ; and when 
we came back, the boy of that town where the dance had 
been, knew not that the lion was dead ; but having seen 
the lion, he drew his sword, went, stuck the lion, rolled 
him over and left him. Having left him, I went, called 
you to come, and now I will hear : tell me, which of these 
two boys is the most courageous ?" 

§. 270. The use of the verb t^gir^akin (see Dictionary) is 
also so peculiar that it will not be superfluous to illustrate 
it by a number of examples — 

gdgdnyd^ vm ro ydk^akin n^skct badigasggnydf wuro t^giri rd 

ntsdko, "when I had taken him, I wanted to put life 

into him ; but when I had begun, I could not put life 

into him.^' 
Fuldta ydkturd nird t§girl kwoya, ari^ * if it be too hard 

for thee to drive the Phula, come." 
gdturd badigdnyd, siro gSturd tegiri, " when he began to 

take it, he could not take it." 
dinla tsitii, nandiro t^gSrh dndi tsdman nSnyena, ** we 

knew it beforehand, that times would be unsettled and 

hard.'' 
tse t'&tsiay dzddzirma tsiyi k^ntdro t^gSri, " when he had 

fastened the rope, the rope did not succeed in catching 

the leopard." 
k6dt§ pirdntsurd mandtsfgiydye, pir6 Sir 6 tfgSri, "whenever 

the man spoke to his girl, she did not yield to him." 
a keigamd ydsg^ Mndtoso, Ftddta krigurd sandiro tagurih 

"although he had sent three generals, the Phula were 

too strong for them in war (lit for war)." 

§. 271. It only remains to notice a peculiar use of verbs deno- 
minative. From every Kanuri substantive a verb in ngin 
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can be derived, which, with the same substantive as its subject, 
expresses what we convey in English by, " to prosper, thrive ; 
to answer one's idea, purpose, destination ; to be right, proper, 
good," &c. — 

bfldndo kurdmi digUa hfldtsanniy ** your town, having four 

chiefs, will not prosper." 
tdtat§ nggilaro tatdtiin^ ** this boy thrives beautifully."' 
n^mni n^mtstn ganit ** my house no longer answers its 

purpose: it is old, dilapidated." 
hdmu sobdniM kdmdtii, " my friend's wife is become an 

excellent woman." 
p^mts^ p^rtsin bago, " his horse is not a good one, or will 

never be a good one." 
Jcrig^ Fuldtabe hrig^tsi, " the wars of the Phula are wars 

indeed." 

Sometimes, however, the substantive is not converted into a 
verb, and yet becomes the predicate ; e.g. 

b^ldndi dt§ b^ld gam, *' this our town is no longer good." 
sdbdni s6bd, " my friend is a friend indeed." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

CERTAIN SUFFIXES. 



I. Interrogative Suffixes. 

§. 272. The interrogative suffix ha, which is used in inquiring 
after really uncertain or unknown things, can be appended to 
nouns as well as verbs. Its original form seems to have been ra, 
which, though rarely, is still in use. The reason why ra was 
changed into ba was probably this, that it has so often to be 
suffixed to the second person of the indefinite IL, which termi- 
nates in m and which is so much more easily followed by 6 (perhaps 
at first w) than by r. After the change had taken place in this 
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most common case, it was easy to retain it also where there was 
no phonetic reason for it. This interrogative ra, and the con- 
junction r<h had probably the same origin. The only instance 
where I have met with ra instead of the common ba is — 

toAa nandy&asd Unyerrd ? ** shall I and thou go together."' 

§. 273. The interrogative sign is always sufiSxed to the parti- 
cular word in question ; and if a whole proposition is interroga- 
tive, it stands after the verb; as, 

nts^rdg^sgoLnii dugo da ndn§min tSimdg^skohd ? " did I not 
love thee before I accepted meat from thee ?" 

w&gd nds^mba ? " knowest thou me ?'' 
mdha rdgu ? meima rdg^, " do you want a Mng ? Yes/'' 
dunSnyinba nabgosko ? " did I sit down by my own strength? 
or : did I remain bv force ?'' 

ni tUon^mbe miiskoba kdmtsa ? ** did they cut off thy hand * 
only ?" 

kdmit dtibe kddti niba yka^m ? " didst thou kill the husband 
of this woman ?" 

dt§ tBOuba ? " is this hard ? 

mei Ibrdmba krtg§ ts^guto ? " did king Abraham bring war ?' 
abdndi ydnddgd wdtsfndbd, dugo ydnde kdnH? "did our 
father dislike our mother before our mother died ?" 

§. 274. This suffix is generally marked out by a very strong 
accent when preceded by several unaccented syllables ; but if the 
latter is not the case it is toneless, and especially so after the 
negative mood — 

ni mdna bisgd guluntsisgg/na pdn§mmibat ku w6lt§mt ndniro 
kddimt ** didst thou not hear the word which I was 
telling thee yesterday, that thou comest again to-day ?'* 

n{t§ kSa mdlam d§ldt§ ndn^mmiba ? dndi dd kdragdbe ngdso 
iima mdlamdigo ni nSn^mmtba ? " didst thou not know 
prieBt jackal ? didst thou not know that he is the priest of 
all of us, the beasts of the forest ? " 

vmgd surumimbd dugo kodtiye sisin ? " dost thou look at me 
when this man is about to kill me ?" 
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§. 275. Sometimes the suffix is altogether omitted, so that the 
interrogation is expressed by the tone only ; and this, after verbs 
in the indefinite I., may even be considered as the rule. 

ag6t§mdt^ nggidtSono ? " will this thing be for good ?'' 
ag6t§ ngdso meiye sddo? "has the king given me all these 
things?" 

is^m^ wdgd sohds^min ? ** dost thou come and befriend me ?'' 
ni wuga 8uwur§min ? " dost thou laugh at me." 

kdvi komdnde dsimts^ tsdkts^ndmd, ni asimts^ p§r§mn§min^ 
" wilt thou disclose the secret of him, whose secret our Lord 
is concealing ?" 

§. 276. But in a few cases the indefiite I. assumes the suffix, 
and with the indefinite II. its assumption is a rule, rarely de- 
parted from— 

kdm gadi nStiinbd, sai alia? "will any body else know it 
except God ?" 

vm logot§n§m pdnginba ? " can I hear thy supplication?" 
ddg^l g6ngq,na siliriiha ? " did you see me take a monkey ?'' 
ndndi kaadnnuha ? " will ye consent ?" 
kdmuro t8§dint^ ni pdn^mba ? " didst thou hear that he 
made her his wife ?" 

§. 277. In a language which has no subjunctive mood, we 
must be prepared to find no distinction made between direct 
and indirect questions. Accordingly the interrogative ba is 
also used in indirect qiiesiions, where it has to be translated by 
whether or if, 

ahdndoye nandigd kSr^skS gono, ndndi ngdsd ddUlba ? " your 
father told me to ask you, whether you are all here ?'" 

tigini ngdao wUnS, birti kdbe rumba ? ** behold my whole body, 
whether thou canst see the wale of a stick?" 

ngdso tea ddtiiba, andiro wUnS 9 ** see for us, whether all are 
come ?" 

§.278. It is another proof of the economy which thoKanuri 
observes in the use of forms (comp. §. 257.), that it dispenses with 
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the interrogative suffix whenever the question is expressed by 
an interrogative pronoun or adverb — 

nddgurd Idd^min? "for how much wilt thou sell it?'^ 
ndndi nddrdn kiluffu, tatodni ? " whence have ye come, my 
children ?" 

lahdrpi wuro kut^m? "what news dost thou bring me?'^ 
dffd tdfa dttyi ts^dfndtp ndu ts^din ? " who will do what this 
boy has done ? " 

dfird nginoto ? " why did he send thee ?"' 
dfigei ts^dd ? " how did he do it ?^^ 

andiro dfi sdd^m buiyen ? " what dost thou give us to eat?'*^ 
mdndt^ ndu nandiro gulntsa pdhu ? ** who told you this 
word that you heard ?" 

§. 279. The interrogative enclitic ** g§nya^ niay likewise be 
ranked among the suffixes (comp, §. 323.). It is used when the 
question is not after something uncertain or undecided; but 
when an answer is anticipated as sure, and not admitting of 
any doubt. It is, therefore, not the object of questions with 
g§nya, to have a doubt dissolved^ or information given, but by 
raising a doubt, or by producing an artificial uncertainty, to make 
a fact or statement appear the more certain and indubitable. 
Herein the use of g§nya differs from that of ba. In English, 
negative questions answer the same purpose, and, therefore, 
g^nya is usually translated by them ; as, 

ndndi ku ruwui g^nya, tiiret^ dtfma komdnde ts^rdgo? "have 
ye seen to-day, that what our Lord loves is truth ?" 

kullonyin g§nya ngeibtcskof "have I not bought thee with 
my money ?" 

stmd g§nya andigd sdsibu} "has not he bought us?'^ 
81 nandigd burg on kStsei, ndndi ricwi g§nya } " did ye not see 
that he exceeds you in inteHigence ?" 

w&t^ kardminit^ ddnts§ ruwi g^nya ? gdnydy " when he had 
said. Do ye see the flesh of my little brother ?" 

mdna nemits^ndt^ ni pdnftnl g^nydf "hast thou heard the 
word which he was saying ?" 
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dlld g§nya ydntaigd ffStsp} " was it not God that took away 
his mother?" 

tsd pirt^ tsurd bibttila wu dSemi g^nya ? ** if the mare had 
miscarried^ had not the loss been miaeP" 

II. Predicative Suffix. 
§. 280. The suffix go is of very frequent occurrence, after the 
predicate of a proposition, with the purpose, as it would seem, 
of marking it as such, thus answering, in a measure, to the 
copula of other languages. But probably it is expressive, at 
the same time^ of some emphasis or distinction. It is chiefly 
used when a noun, pronoun, adjective, or participle is the 
predicate; as, 

mdna tstritf sima nggldgo, " as to this true word, it is good/^ 

vm 81 kdmgo nSngctnu '*I did not know that it was a person." 

si hdnigO nfsJci, " I thought it was a goat." 

bfldga dt§ sima pdnigo, " this hole is my home.*' 

tilot^ sima rdg^sgg^ndgo, ** this one, him I love, or : him alone 

I love." 
dt§ma ndpt§ meindbego, " this is the habit of a prince.'"' 
nima koa perOnibega, " thou art the husband of my daughter.'* 
ngo b^ld k^rdibi nandiro guluntsdsggndt^, dtfmd sigo, behold 

the heathen town of which I told you, this is it" 

tildt§ma kdgeogO, " one be mine.** 

nduydye nd komdndibetfn sima kdm bSgd, ** every one who 

is with God, is a free man.*' 
si Ah^r bogdtago ndts§ni ** he did not know that the Aber 

was lying there." 
ydnts§ bdgOf wum^ ydntsugo, wuma abdntsugo, " he has no 

mother, I am his mother, I am his father.** 

§. 281. Besides this more common use of go, its occurrence 
in the following instances must be noticed as somewhat 
peculiar — 

1. In a question and after a finite verb, especially a parti- 
cipial ; but its use in such instances, appears to be rare — 
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dfi sdnydn^mgd ? " what is thy profession ?'' 

dfi kdrg§ ts^lcimffd ? ** what is a black heart." 

dfi nigd ta^huigO ? " what will eat her?" 

koa kdmunt8§ pcHtigo nStii, **the man knew that his 

wife had become with child." 
kedri tilo Ion nStsfndgd, " one single old man knew it." 
kdm Fuldtayi rits^ndt^ soa tilo Ion rits^ndgdt " as for 

the people whom the Phula fear, they fear only 

the Shoas." 

2. In the following example where it is added to the object 
of a transitive verb — 



kalidt§ afi n§mggldntsiydyi, tdtdnfm dibigO ts^tfnu 
'* whatever be the goodness of a slave, he does 
not equal thy bad child.'' But this example also 
admits of the translation, "(suppose) thy child is bad, 
he does not equal it;'" and thea it belongs to §. 280. 

3. In cases like the following^ where it contrasts with a 
negative — 

pirdntaurd kdritugd rusg^m, " I have not seen so 

beautiful a girl as his." 
meindiro n^mgctldgO bdgdy or meindm^o riggldgo bdgd, or 

meinderd met flggldgQ bdgot ** there is no king so 

good as ours." 

III. Emphatic Siffixes. 

§. 282. The suffix ma expresses emphasis, or gives prominence 
to a word. In English its force is chiefly conveyed by the accent* 
and sometimes by words like, " even, very," &c. 

wugd sdbamdrd skirdg^m kwoya, " if thou like me for a 

friendJ*^ 
dlldma Simni tsdkts^, " it is God that shuts my eyes/' i. e. 

" that causes my blindness." 
wu nima nts^rdg^sko, ** thee I love." 
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tou kermdma d^lin kadiaginya^ " having just rww come from 

abroad."' 
dndi nffdso n§m tilotpnan ndmnyogOy "let all of us abide 

in one house/' 
ni Tndlam nanga tsdnnd pdnd§m hdgo ; kdm kdrg^ 

bulwdt^, iima tsdnnd ts^bdndin, " on account of thy 

being a priest thou dost not obtain heaven ; if one has 

a clean heart he will obtain heaven." 
dtf gddimd Bornun tsddin^ " thus they do in Bomu." 
sdndi ganu wuma sigd yets^skd, ** not they, I have killed 

him." 

dt^ nangdt§mdrd "O^dlt^ sima kurago''^ kdda hdm wdray^^ 
*' on this account the great men say^ The east is most 
excellent." 

§. 283. Being emphatic, ma is used with especial propriety 
and frequency — 

1. To respond, in an answer, to the interrogative ha — 

komdnde sandtrd, meiba rdgU? Sandiyi, meima rdge> 
" our Lord said to them, Do ye like a king ? They 
said, A king we like." 

" a^^ ndu?^^ ts^ otbaye- Tiloye, *'toumd^^ ts^ y^gond, 
"the father said. Who is this ? One replied, I." 

2. In negative propositions— 

tsdbamdro gdgendi, " we have not entered on the road." 

k§nggli tiloma bdgo ddbimtsan^ "not one male was 
among them." 

kdm tiloma nemima bdgd tstird b^ldben, " there was not 
one man speaking within the town." 

3. When an adjectival qualification is expressed by a relative 

proposition — 

nd Un^skinma ndnfsg^ni, "I did not know where I was 
going." 

dndi rondiwa ndbgatdm^, ydnde stmden tdm, yetsfmin? 
** wilt thou catch and kill our mother in our sight, who 
remain alive ?" 
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kdm kdm tsflg^m ritsfni kwoya, komdnde andigd aldg^- 
8andt§ma rttseiyendi, ** if one does not fear a negro, 
neither will he fear our Lord who has created us." 

kSa ng^bql detsfndma tsttsf, ** the man who had boiled 
the egg arose." 

§. 284. Although this suffix combines most frequently with 

nouns^ pronouns, adjectives, and participles, yet it is also found 
after finite verbs; as, 

1. Indefinite I, — 

yaydntstisord *' tvu Unginma^'' gidts^nu '* he did not tell 
all his brothers, that he went." 

nd Utainma nStsen?, " he did not know where to go.'^ 

2. Indefinite II. — 

" mdna burgo gults^tfmd '' gonOt " he said the word which 
he spoke at first." 

dfiydye dimt^a, ** whatever thou wilt do.*" 

3. Aorist — 

wu katambuskoman ngdlti nd tulon Unyendi, ** since I 
was born, we never went anywhere." 

wu sigd pdniro kiguskomanf kdbu tilOma itgd kdrgnn§8ggni, 
" since I brought her home, I have never come near her 
one day." 

4. Conjunctional mood, past and future — 

gdna tusgdnydma, kddt^ isu " when he had waited a little, 
the man came." 

kitdbuga perfmgdnydma, k&mdndiye ilmtsf p^^mgono, 
" when he had opened the book, our Lord opened 
his eyes." 

kirinydma, mina tittii, " when they had seen him, the 
lion arose." 

drtap ddtsidma, pipetonts^ pirte^ " when they were dried, 
we plucked out their wings." 
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§. 285. In reference to the position of ma we may observe — 

1. That it always takes precedence of aqase-termination, as — 

Ma tSiruahd iimniman, " I shall see the man with mine 
own eyes." 

a digarO aim homvman tsulugin hAgot " it does not come 
out in the sight of man.** 

Mt^an ampdtin tdrgundtf, **by the same the rabbit is 
guarded." 

2. But if both t§ and ma are affixed to a word, sometimes 

one and sometimes the other occupies the first place ; 
e g. 

ligeddnydt ftegubemdtiingfb^l ngigibe ts/ArUnif kStii; kddu- 
gitbetie hg^bqlt^gd tstiruu ** when they had gone, the 
one who was before did not see the pigeon's egg, and 
passed on ; but the one behind saw the egg."' 

tUOTndtiye kddi bdgdta ts'&rO b^ldgdben Mm, "the one 
saw a serpent lie in a hole." 

nd Mddbe tsdtdnit^md ni rwm^ "thou sawest that they 
had not yet arrived at the age for work." 

kddit§ yimt^md komdnde aandigd g§rdgondt " at that time 
our Lord hid these serpents.'* 

§. 286. There are some other suffixes or enclitic appendages 
which likewise appear to be of an emphatic force but of much 
rarer occurrence. They are dige, or diydt and ye. The first two 
are also abbreviated into de — 

kdm nigd kSnU^a miitsi diye, " there is certainly one that 

surpasses thee." 
wof dmmd p^lSg^mi digS^ " do not by any means show it 

to the people.'' 
wu Mddni dishi diyi, *' I have done my work." 
abdni mbkH digi, ** I have a father." 
agit^ nuiya f'&tap, kurdtsf kwmgitSinyi, " what has died 

swells up, grows big and long." 
a ahdnigeiyif "he is like my father." 

abdni wurd ad di, " my father gave it to me." 

* 2 o 
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CHAPTER XX. 

SYNTAX OF ADVERBS. 



§. 287. Deflected adverbs with case-terminations are used iu 
a similar manner to the eases by which they are forpied — 

1. Adverbs of place with a dative termination are therefore 

employed when the verb implies a motion, direction, 
or tendency ; and adverbs with the locative termina- 
tion, when the energy of a verb is considered as exer- 
cised in a certain place, without] referring to the 
tendency or direction of the energy — 

kSa tsitsf, ng&foro wdlgat^f " the man arises and turns 

back." 
bUg§ fdrird tsitst, " a vapour rose up." 
Icddi f'&guro h6t8^, kda aigd ts^gei ngdfon, "the serpent 

passed on before and the man followed behind," 

ago fugun wUagdtsint^ wu nSnggtm, " I do not know what 
will happen in future." 

sdndi ndiao tsagasin* kdro f'dgun^ kir ngdfon, " both of 
them ran, the ass before and the female slave behind." 

2. Sometimes, however, the Kanuris seem to consider as 

tendency what we represent as being at rest — 

bfla k&yinturo kologeddnyd, " when they had left the 
town far behind." 

kdmunts^ ficguro tsdk^, b^ldntsdro legeda, "he put his 
wife before, and so they went home." 

3. The locative termination has so entirely coalesced with 

certain adverbs of manner that they scarcely ever 
appear without them, as d^an, ildny kdnadtn, s^n. 

§. 288. When connected with verbs, the adverbs derived from 
adjectives usually assume the dative termination ; those not so 
derived may be with or without it : but when adverbs qualify 
adjectives, they are always without case-termination — 

si nguburO nemStsi, "he has spoken much." 
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na Yoi^hdhen nguburd nabgoskd, " I remained a long time 

in a place in Yoruba/* 
meiye siga tsQurd ts^rdg^na, " the king loved him ardently." 
ny4u kdmun^mma nggldrd ndmndgd^ ** sit down well, thou 

and thy wife." 

pero mdna pdngdnydy k^tsiro pdnts^ni, ** when the girl had 
heard the word, she did not feel comfortable." 

ni kidd?ifm dibiro kid^m, " thou hast done thy work badly." 

gand ligdnyd, ** when he had gone a little." 

sSbdni tu88^ gandrd ddtiit ** my friend has already rested a 

little." 
8§rin Utsa, ndusO nd Man s^rin ndptsei, " they went away 

quietly, and alt of them sat down quietly in one place ;" 

also s^inno Ungin^ and s^rinno ndmgin; but only s^rin 

n^mgiiif "I keep silent." 
si nemStsin bdgdt kgid§g n^mts^at " he never spoke, but was 

holding his peace." 
k^dfggo n^mnSt "hold thy peace." 
kitdbuni kdrtt^ gand, " my book is rather beautiful.'' 
ndu kurugu lintdgo? "who is the tallest?" 

§. 289. The Kanuri language has a peculiar kind of adverbs^ 
which we may call specific or confined adverbs, each being confined 
in its use to one or a few particular adjectives or their denomina- 
tive verbs^ as illustrated in the following examples. These 
singular adverbs which seem to be common in African languages, 
as they exist also in the Aku and Vei, have something in their 
nature which may be compared to the onomatopoetica, or some- 
thing in which the immediate, instinctive sense of language 
particularly manifests itself. They are eminently expressions 
of feelings (German, Gefuhlsworte), or manifestations of vague 
impressions rather than of clearly defined ideas. 

bug, buggo : wu Sigd buggo bdngi, " I have struck it violently." 
de : b^rdg^ di^ " quite naked ;" b§rdg§ngi di, " I have become 

quite naked." 
fdrei: bunye fdrei, "quite night, or pitch dark." 
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fog-' hulfog, "very white;" H hulUi bulfgg, "it is very 

white," 
f§g : tsim fog, " very bitter f ' H tiimtsi tiim fgg, *' it is 

very bitter." 
for ; defgr, "quite empty;" it diUi ds foTf "it is quite 

empty." 
karan : ndi karan, '* only two.'' 
ken : dunOa ketif " very strong ;" ii dunodtii dunda k^, 

"he is very strong." 
k^dfg : n^mgata k^dfg^ " very silent ;" k^n n^mgin, " I am 

very silent." 
lai and let: kaldffa laU " very well ;" kaldli lai, " very meek, 

gentle f' kdnadiwa lai, "very meek/' 
las : kaldfia Ida, e.g. tsdbdtf kaldfla Idst " this road is quite 

secure ;" t^lala Ids, " very soft ;" kaldli Ids, " very meek." 
Ion : tild Ion, " only one, a single one." 
miu or miu : k^tsl miu, " very sweet, pleasant." 
ntsil : gand ntsil, " very little." 
pau : dngalwa pai, " very intelligent ;" si angalwdtsi pate, 

"he is very intelligent." 
pft : ts^lgtm p§t, "jet black ;" tsf,q,mtsi tsflgm pit, " he has 

become jet black."' 
pfot : kurugu piot, " very long ;" si kurug&isi piot, " it has 

grown very long." 
pit : tsgu pit, " very hot ;" wu tso'&ngi tsgu pit, " I have 

become very hot." 
p6l§g : kdgdfu pdl^g, " very stupid ;" kagdfiisi p6l§g, " he 

is very stupid." 
p6t§g : kdmpu pdtfg, " quite blind ;" kampitsi p6t§g, " he 

is quite blind." 
sdlag : kgldm sdlag^ " very insipid ;" si k^ldmtsi kgildm 

sdlag, " it is very insipid ;" kdmpoi sdlag, " very light." 
std : ds Sid, " quite empty, destitute ;" ditsi sul, " it is 

quite empty ;" b^dg§ std, " quite naked." 
siliu : dmds§ sUiU, '* very cold ;" dinia amds^tsi Mli^, " it is 

very cold." 
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tar^t : kgli tar^U " quite blue ;" it hqlttsi kglt tariU ** it is 

quite blue." 
til^s and t^l^sBd : ts^b^d t^l^sOy " the whole day long.*" 
t§n and nd^n : kd/Uffu t^n, *' very short ;^ and kdfngindpu 

id. ; kdfugitSi hAfiigundin, ** it is very short^ 
t^B : hdrgngp t^s, " very near f and hAfUgu t^s, ** very 

shallow, not deep." 
tint : Mrd tim, " very great ;'" si hurdtSi tim, " it is very 

great." 
tsai : bilin tsai, " quite new ;" b^UntSi b^lin tsai, ** it is 

quite new.*' 
tsar : ngdmds tsdrt " quite dry ;" A' ngamditii ngdmdi tsdrt 

** it is quite dry ;" kibu tsar, ** very hard." 
ts^r : ngd ts^r, ** very well." 
tHrit : kau tsQu tSirit, " the sun is very hot." 
tiit: kgmi tsitf **very red;" H kgmitSi k^mi tSit, "it is 

quite red." 

§. 290. The adverb Rntdt which answers to our ''very, 
highly, exceedingly, most," can take the place of any of these 
specific adverbs, with the exception of karan, Ion, t^lfs, and 
fdrei ; it also is joined with those adjectives for which there 
are no confined adverbs in existence. In connexion with all 
common adjectives it has the form lintd ; as, k^rd lintdf kgmi 
Unto, h^lin lintd, &c. In connexion with derived adjectives in 
wa, it can be lintd and lintdro ; as, 

dngalwa lintd or lintdro , " very intelligent." 
n6ngua lintd or lintdrd, " very bashful. 
lemdnwa lintd or lintdrd, " very wealthy. 

And in connexion with verbs it can likewise have both 
forms, but the one in rd predominates ; as, 

si Utain, or Uts^a lintd and lintdrd, *' he goes very often." 
ni kardn§min, or kardnfmma lintd and lintdrOt " thou readest 

very well.^' 
sdfidi nemitseii or nemStsdna lintd and lintdrd, ** they talk a 

great deal." 
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si n^mtiint or nfmtspna or n^mgata lintd and lintdrd^ " he 
is very silent, quiet." 

§. 291. The interrogative adverbs are the same, whether 
they be in a direct or indirect question — 

aba kdmpu, dfird hurgo ydk§min? "thou blind man, why 
dost thou cry for help ?" 

kdnnu tulurt§, mdlammO aldkkeda ; dfird mdlammd aldkkeda 
kdnnu tulurgd, mdlamt^, si Mtdbu ndtsfna, tsdbd hgqld 
tsurui, tsdbd dibi tsurui, " as for the seven fires, they 
were made for the priests ; the reason why the seven 
fires were made for the priests is this» that the priests* 
knowing the book, see the good road and see the bad 
road." 

dfigei kdm su gSts^, kdnnu bdgd kdsagar ts^gdrin ^ " how 
can one take iron, and beat it into a sword without fire ?^' 

sdbdniro p§leg§sket dfigei ktddntsf tsfdin, " I will show my 
friend how he must do his work/' 

§. 292. The Kanuri has three negative adverbs, bdgo* ganu 
and af#, all of which may be rendered by our *' not ;'** and 
this is the place to define the use of each of them. All three 
can be used to qualify a verb, gani also to qualify adverbs, 
and bdgd and gani can by themselves form the predicate 
of a proposition. 

In general they may be thus characterised: bdgo is 
unlimited or absolute, gani limited or relative, and ate pro- 
hibitive ; comp. also §. 234. 

§. 293. In connexion with verbs, the following remarks may 
be made on the three negatives — 

1. bdgo can be joined to 

a. The participial — 

vm mdna niro gultsisgq^na bdgo, " I shall not tell 
thee a word." 
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si Mm rftsfna bdgO, " he does not fear any body/^ 
ham aigdt tsuruna bdgd, " no one was seeing him/' 
tdtdtf dfima nStsfna Idgo, " this boy knows nothing 
at all."' 

b. The indefinite I. — 

dndi niro bidro bdndntiigin bdgd, " we shall not help 

thee for nothing."" 
8zgd gStsei bdgdy dinia Ifmtala, *' they never take it 

when it has become night."' 
ago pdn^sM y&rusgq.ndt^ niro gulnts^skin bdgof " I 

shall never tell thee what I have heard, and why 

I laugh."" 
wu nigd nts^rdg^kin bdgd, '* I do not like thee."' 

c. The indefinite II. — 

koa lemdnwa si saddktsin bdgo, mdlammdso sigd tsdrui. 
Sandiyi siro : abd koa dfirO ni ng^mori tsla lata 
dfbdn^m, saddnnfm bdgd ? kSda mdlamwayS siro, " a 
certain rich man never brought sacrifice, and all 
the priests saw him. The priests then said unto 
him, Man and father, why dost thou not kill and 
offer the Easter-lamb when Easter is come ?" 

kdfi lag^rd, dinia betsia, Sigd rum bdgo, dibdifdtsia, 
rum bdgo, n^nggll ts^ptsia, rum bdgo, big^ldtsia tilo 
tilo rumin, btn^mtsta* sandigd r&min ^guburo, " thou 
dost not see the Lagera locusts in the dry season^ 
thou dost not see them in the hot season, thou dost 
not see them when the rainy season has set in, 
thou seest one here and there in the spring, but 
thou seest them in great numbers in the cold season.'* 

In all these instances bdgo negatives an act that is con- 
tinuous or repeated at certain periods. 

2. gani is only joined to — 
a. The indefinite I. — 

wu ndnts'Ard lengin gani, " I will not go to him." 
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6. The aorist — 

^f mdndtfi iffird gulgdnd gani, ** he did not tell me the 
word." 

In these instances the negative particle refers to a definite 
fact: it is not general like bdgd, but special; not abstract, but 
historical. This, therefore, was the proper particle with which 
to form the negative mood (see §. 88.). 

3. ate is only connected with the negative mood, and then 
forms a negative optative or imperative, which appears 
the more natural from its verbal origin — 

ndt^n f^gun dtfgei die dimmi, "henceforth do so no 



more." 



kdangdfiydyi ate diirntsf ngdso kdmurd gMts^g^i, " let 
no man whatever tell even one of his secrets to a 



woman." 



ate dsimdi digan pdntsdni, " may they not hear our 
secret without." 

§. 294. In connexion with adverbs^ or adverbial qualifications, 
or the subject of a proposition, gani only is used. It always 
stands immediately after the word which it negatives — 

kiddn^m nggldro gani Md^m, " thou didst not do thy work 

well," uq, kiddnfm nggldro dimmi, 
bisgd gg,ni kldfsko, " not yesterday did I come," i. q. biagd 

wu isfsggni, " I did not come yesterday." 
kdmbu nanga gani kddiskd, " I did not come on account of 

food." 
abdni gani tad, " it was not my father who came." 
dngallfmtf wu gani niro ntSisko, **it is not I who have 

given thee thy wisdom.'' 
dndi gani nigd bdbontsyi, alia nigd nts^sdngp, '* it is not we 

who did call thee, God raised thee up." 

§. 295. When used as the predicate of a proposition, there is 
likewise a difference between bdgo and gani. The former 
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denies the existence^ the latter the nature or quality of a subject. 
It may be easily perceived, that this difference between them 
bears a close analogy to that which exists when they are con- 
nected with verbs. For to say that a thing is not in existence 
is an absolute or general statement, and that a certain general 
idea is not realised in this or that object is a special one. In 
English bdgo must be rendered by " there is not," or the like, 
and gani by " is not ;" comp. also §. 235. 

1. Examples. of bdgo — 

kdmu bdgOf tdta bdgO, si tilonts^ Ion tstird pdntsiben, "there 
was no woman, there was no child, he was quite alone 
in the house." 

kdm andiro nkf Sed§na bdgot ** there is not one who could 
give us water." 

tdtdnts^ tilowa ndpts^na, gadints^ bdgo, " he remained 
possessed of only one child, he had nothing else." 

kdnnu'soud bdgo, "there was no lamp there."" 

dm b^labe ngdso, tiloma tsurd b^ldben bdgd, " as to all the 

people of the town, there was not one of them 

within the town."' 

2. Examples of gani — 

mdna wuro gul^mmdt^ kdtugu gani, " the word which 

thou hast told me is not a lie."" 
ni koeig^ gani, tdtdni, " thou art not a coward, my son."' 
ni dg6 i^iimmdt^ gi^g^ gani, mdgard hrigib^, " what thou 

seest is not a tree, but a man of war."" 
koa tilot^ 81 kgmd^lu kSa tilo si k4nd§ll gani, " one man 

was jealous, and the other man was not jealous."' 
kdm dd gddube tsfg^r^na kerdi gani, " a man who eats 

pork is not a heathen." 
SI tsidin rummM^ si kdmmd gani, *' the footsteps which 

thou hast seen on the ground are not the footsteps 

of a person."" 

§. 296. The adverb dugd regularly stands between two pro- 
positions, and must sometimes be construed with what precedes 

♦ 2 p 
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it, and sometimes with what follows it In certain eases it is 
quite evident that it belongs to what follows ; e.g* 

dfigei dug6 hdgou ? lit. " how was it before you escaped ?*^ 
i.e. "how did you escape?" 

In others it is equally evident that it belongs to what it pre- 
cedes> which is best proved by a few examples, when it stands 
at the end of a proposition with which the following has no 
connexion; as, 

piroyif Ungi, ahdnird gulnge dugo. Piro Uts^, &c., "the 
girl said, I will go and first tell it to my father. The girl 
went," &c. 

But there are also a great many cases where it might equally 
be construed backwards or forwards, and where it is very diffi- 
cult to decide which construction was intended by the speaker. 
On this account we will here arrange a number of examples, 
according to the English words, by which in each instance ddgo 
had better be translated. But although in English the adverb 
usually belongs to what follows, yet in Kanuri it seems more 
frequently to belong to what precedes; signifying properly, 
first, previously^ before. When it belongs to what follows, it 
must be translated into English by ere, before. 

The following are the words by which diigo is rendered in 
English — 

1. Before — 

ddndi w&ne dugO Unfskif " look at our meat before I go." 
nt8§rdg§8gg,ni dugo dd ndn§min tsimdg^skobd ?^' '* do I not 
love thee ere I accept meat at thy hand ?*' 

ldktft§ wu dngally&a dugO pddgig^skdt " at that time, 
before I was lost, I was in possession of my senses." 

2. Except — 

w&a ay&a Idgdnde tsuruni dugo pdrten bdgo, " we shall 
not part, except one of us fall." 

kdm kdm tsfrdg^ni d'&gO ago nints^n tiiindg^ni, " one does 
not like a roan, except one accepts something from him." 

mdlamgd Idfidta^ni dugO kdragdro letsin bdgo, ** he never 
goes to the wood, except he salutes the priest^' 
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tailwd dinla bunits^i dugo degan leUtain bdgO, '* a rat 
never walks about openly, except at night/' 

3. First— 

gand g^rtigi diigo I Oand girgatagdnyd, ** let us first 
move on a little ! When they had moved on a little." 

vyu Ungi dugo, wdgl pdnird lenS, '* I will go first, then 
go thou to my house." 

4. That— 

dfi disks dugo wu mir^skin, ** what must I do that I 

may recover."' 
nit§ dfi ngdfon rdntsp d'&go ddrege ndniro kddim ? " what 

kept thee back, that thou didst come last to me ?'" 
dfi diske dugo tsdbd tsdnnabe pdnd^skin ? *' what must I 

do to find the way to heaven?" 

5. Then— 

ton gfsgd gand r&akin dugo gisgd kura gongimbd ? " shall 
I see a little tree, and then go and take a large one .^'' 

vmro dogum tilo skeinydt wu yuruske dugo titnge ndn^mmO 
kddisko, ** when he had given me one knock, I fell, 
and then arose and came to thee.'' 

6. Till— 

kombu mdtsf andirO sdd^ buiyen dugo kdbu til6 kdrua 
t8tt8§9 " she sought food and gave it us to eat, till 
one day a storm arose." 

kiimtsdwa kdlidntsdwa tdtdntsdwa w&tsei dugd kdmu kdsu- 
wdye iigd ts^tei, "they beheld their female slave, 
and their male slave, and their child, till a sickness 
seized the woman." 

n^msdbdnde dndi gandnden dtyent^ Ate kolonyendi dugd 
komdnde andigd pdrfsd, " let us ndt leave off our 
friendship, which we have had from our childhood up, 
till our Lord separates us." 

dSgd diHgd Unge kulonigd ruske, " stop till I go and see 
my farm." 
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pdton ggtfidts^na dugo pir6 tourdtsf, " he kept her at 
home till the girl grew up." 

7. When— 

kuldnts^ tacUtsin dug6 Mm kSa k&ronU^ ardsgUa kddio 

ndntsiro, " he cut (t. e. cleared) his farm, when a man 

with three asses came again to him." 
wu h^ntsingg^na dugO labdmt8§ tsidl Afunoben pdngdskO, 

" I was in slavery when I heard news of him in the 

Hausa country." 
buny^ bSt8§na diigd it ndiingond, "she was sleeping at 

night when she dreamt." 
kdmj>u set kdm dSg^ pe debdtsei dugo kiruskd, " the four 

blind men killed a cow when I saw them." 

b^landitffi nduydye p^sgdnts^gd Ofdird ted dugO sdlttUn, 
" in our country every one turns his face towards the 
east when he prays." 

§. 297. The sufEx gadi or gei, although usually a postposition, 
is converted into an adverb of manner when appended to a 
finite verb, and may be rendered by "as, as if, as when, like" — 

dm kulolan bdretsei dugd dinla duargdnyd, kegerd Oidin isin 
gadi, Pdte wugeddnyd, kdfl kdmanwa Poten tstts^, O§dir0 
fiin kerUf "people worked on the farm till it became 
dark as when a thunder storm comes from the east, 
and looking to the west, they saw the Kamanwa 
locusts rise in the west and come towards the east." 

dinla ngdsd ts^lamtst, dinla bunit8§ gadi, " the whole atmo- 
sphere became dark, as when it is night." 

wuro sfgd^mmdgei vmye nirO ntsigd^sko, " as thou hast done 
to me, I will do to thee." 

§. 298. The adverb figo corresponds to the Hebrew HSn, but 
has less of a verbal character than this, inasmuch- as it 
never subordinates the subject ; e*g> ngo wu, " behold me," 
(never iigd wugd) ; ngo si, ** here it is," (never ngo iigd). 
They also agree sometimes when connected with a verb ; 
for then TITJ can likewise stand without having the subject 
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of its dependent proposition expressed separately {vide Ewald's 
Gram., §. 296. d.), which is the rule with regard to tiffd. When 
connected with a pronoun, ngo usually takes its place before, 
but sometimes also after it. A few examples may follow by 
way of illustration — 

andi ngO isye, " behold we have come."" 

ngo ago lagd, " behold here is something."' 

wu ngo sabardt^skl, ** behold I am ready."' 

ngd pdm, rut ngglard, " here is my house, look at it well.'" 

ngd dndi hdronde Idmny^ ddtsu " behold, I have already 

loaded our asses." 
ngd nird kaligimo iilO ntitskl, " behold, I give thee a camel." 
kdmbu p^Us^g^mmdt^ wu pdnd^skit ngo it, " I have got the 

food which thou hast shewn me; here it is." 
ngo a, digan ddgdta, "behold, he is standing without." 
ngd kokd g^rdgata, " behold the toad hidden, or here is the 

toad hidden." 

§. 299. The peculiarity of nguburo, that it is often used 
where we employ the corresponding adjective^ may here be 
noticed and illustrated — 

k&gui ng'&buro tiibi, ** he bought many fowls." 

b^ri nguburo detsa, ** they cooked much vegetable food." 

8Sg§ sandtgd tietsin ''gubv/rO^ "the Sheikh killed many of 

them." 
Uma bdnnd tsfdo Bomun ^giiburOf *' it occasioned much 

desolation in Bornu." 
vma abdnpnma n^maobd ng'&bu/ro dtye, ** I and thy father 

have had much friendship." 

§. 300. The adverb so, which always sufhxes itself to the verb, 
refers to a past point of time, and thus far coincides with the 
past tense of the conjunctional mood ; but like the " so " which 
converts interrogative pronouns into indefinite ones, and with 
which it has doubtless one common origin, it generalises the 
word to which it is affixed, so as to form a contrast with some- 
thing which is to follow. Hereby it differs from the conjunc- 
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tioDal moody and assumes the office of a conjunction. It may be 
translated by " when, even when, since, although " — 

ydsguro Mm kinotoso, UturO wdtii, " although he sent one 
the third time, he did not want to go.'* 

kgntdg§ pal kttoad, ndt^n tsits^ Fuldiabero leturo wdtii, 
" even when it had become one month, or even at the 
end of one month, he did not want to get up there and 
go to the Phula," 

ndyd digiLSorO TtgugonOsd, ham iigd tsuruna hdgo, " when he 
bowed down to the four quarters, no one was looking 
at him/' 

tdtdnii w&a abdn^mma nigd dtye ndbeiyeso, ni tilon^m 
komdnde andirO sddo, ■* my child, since I and thy father 
married and settled, our Lord has only given thee 
to us." 

ni Fuldtdwa nyua, dinia tvdgonosot gdduwi, dugo kau ddbu 
kito ; kau ddbu tsit^ndso, ni Fuldta yokturo nh'6 t^giri 
kwOya, are, ** the Phula and thou have fought since 
daybreak till it became mid-day ; if, although it has 
become mid-day, thou art not able to drive away*^ the 
Phula, come." 

Nyamnydmye aandigd ditsei, kolotsdm, dugo dinia wdgono ; 
wdgonoso, Nyamnydm aandigd kolStsa, wolturO wdtaei, 
^* the cannibals pursued them, and did not leave them till 
it had become day; and even since it became day, 
the cannibals did not want to leave them and to 
return." 

§. 301. The enclitic suffix yaye has much in common with 
sd. It also forms indefinite pronouns of interrogative ones ; 
and as then it can be separated from the pronoun and attached 
to a succeeding word (see |. 189.), this latter may happen to be 
a verb, so that merely the context, generally the preceding 
interrogative pronoun, can decide whether ydye is an adverb 
or part of an indefinite pronoun. But if no interrogative pro- 
noun precedes, it may be presumed that yaye, suffixed to a verb. 
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is an adverb, meaning, "whenever." Then yaye may also 
pass into a conjunction, just as the suffix so. 

1. Instances of yctye as adverb — 

g§8gd ngdmd^ ts^bdndi ydyei tsfbui, k^li ts^bdndi ydye, 
ts^buij kdtsim tsfbdndi yctye te^buij "whenever it 
reached a dry tree, it devoured it ; whenever it 
reached a green one, it devoured it; whenever it 
reached grass, it devoured it." 

nandy&a hdmwa nd tilon ndmnuwa ydyd, nandigd ham 
ntadruna bdgo, " whenever ye sit in the same place 
with any body, no one shall see you." 

hdm ts^lg/m tUot^ma ddgdta tsdruiydyS, ddtsa guritsei 
bdgoy " whenever they see a black man, they do 
not stop and wait." 

dtmi ddbunt8§ Potiro kdlaktii ydye^ kSa 0§dird kdlaktsfgf, 
*' whenever the sheep turned its neck to the west, 
the man turned it towards the east." 

kodt^ perontsurO mandtsegiydye, pero siro t^giri, ** when- 
ever the man spoke to his girl, he did not succeed 
with her."^' 

2. Instances of ydye as conjunction — 

tsuro b^ldbetfn kdmtf dubu degd ydye, tiloma koUtsin^ 

bdgo, " even if there be a thousand' people within 

that town, it will not leave one." 
kMltu rSnts^ tsulugfni ydye, adndi tamStsagei, ** even if 

the life of the insect has not yet expired, they 

finish it.*' 

§. 302. Notice may here also be taken of certain modes of 
expression in Kanuri in whose stead we employ adverbs. We 
sometimes use adverbs for the following substantives — 

nd ; as, g^sgd tAria, kddtt^gd vr&ne nd gdgint§, " when 
the tree falls, watch where the serpent enters." 
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ru ; as, pdntsfn runtsf nemStUn, " he was talking to 
himself in his house."" 
kdlle rints^md Ut8§f "let her go alone." 

§. 303. The following verbs also have often to be rendered by 
adverbi 



1. burgSngin by " first "" — 

dugvlguliml burgSts^ tsO, " the muck-worm came first." 
gubogum burgots^ tifts^, " the cock rose up first.'" 

2. ddngin, in its impersonal forms ddtiith ddt8§, ddts^ni, 

ddtSi, by — 

a. "Quite, fully, completely, entirely, wholly, alto- 
gether '" — 

ate kSgandnde ngdso Ftddtaye tSets^ ddts^tf " lest the 
Phula kill our soldiers altogether." 

kdm tseSis^ndt^ rdnts^md tsulUgf ddts^i dugo ddro 
kdmtsei, " when they kill one, they cut him up 
for meat before his life has quite left him." 

ndtfmdn kdmt§gd ddro kdmtsd ddtsin, **then they cut 
the man completely up as meat" 

fe. " Already, now, then " — 

dndi b§ldga Idnye ddtil Ua, "they said, We have 
already dug the grave.'" 

Fuldta tsidlni ngdso tdrtsd ddtsi, "the Phula have 
now wasted my whole land." 

sdndi deguso debdtsa dtmintsa ddtai, " they have now, 
all four of them, killed their sheep."" 

komdnde Mddntsa tso ddisi, "our Lord had then 
given them their work."" 

3. kdrgngin, by ** nearly, soon, almost"" — 

vm kiddni disM kdrgmtSu " I have nearly done my work."" 

fig 6 g^sgd ntsuronts^ kdrgntSt, lit, "behold the tree's 

falling has approached," i.e. "the tree will soon fall.' 



f> 
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4. k^lngin, in conjunction with d^ringin, by ** entirely, 

completely " — 

kSgandwa ngdso b^la d^rUad k^ltsd, "all the soldiers com- 
pletely surround the town/' 

5. UngiUf by "on, further, longer T or the verb "to 

continue" — 

8yi>a tdta gdlifube sobdnts^ litsei, npmaSbdntsa tsddin, 
*' he and the rich man's son, his friend, continued their 

friendship.*' 

6. Mg^skin, by "out"' — 

aim tdtabe bakt8§ kittilugOf lit. ** he struck the boy's eye 
that it came out," L e. '* he struck the boy's eye out." 

7. n^mgin, by " silently '' — 

pdntsfn n^mtsfi ndptal, " he sat down silently in his house.'" 

8. wdltfiskin, by " again " — 

gubOgum w6ltf kddio nd pSrdberd, " the cock came again 
to the girl.'' 



§. 304. The word tida appears to be an adverb of mood, 
whose occasional connexion with an optative or imperative 
increases the emphasis or solicitation, which we may express 
by "do, pray." 

ISne, nd kdsgimdbero, nda taidi wuro tsiiru, " go to the 
diviner, do, let him see the ground for me." 

nda wu ruskit "pray let me see it' 
nda wiirO ae, " pray give it to me.' 
nda Uffji, ** do go." 



II 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

SYNTAX OF POSTPOSITIONS. 



§. 305. In many languages prepositions are used to supply the 
want of cases, to such an extent, that one cannot but be struck 
with the great affinity which exists between them and case- 
terminations. But in a language in which, instead of preposi- 
tions, there are postpositions or suffixes, which bear the greatest 
resemblance to terminations, it becomes really difficult to distin- 
guish between them. We may therefore consider it fortunate 
that the Kanuri has so few postpositions, that occasion for 
confusion cannot often occur. 

The postpositions also share this peculiarity with the case- 
terminations, that they can be separated from the word to which 
they grammatically belong, cf. §. 154. — 

hunyi tildma t^ kdlgu gdts^ndlan udt§ ff^ndtsf, wolti, " in 
one night he carried it and laid it on the place whence 
he had taken the shirt, and returned." 

nd dzddzirmd tsits^ndlan ddts§na, " he was standing on 
the spot where he had killed the leopard." 

§. 306. The postpositions, gadt, Ian, and nanga, are of fre- 
quent occurrence. In English they must often be rendered by 
another part of speech. Their use is also peculiar in other 
respects, so that we had better give some examples by way of 
illustration — 

1, gadi or get, "as, like; as it were, as if" — 

kdm dtp burgontsf hurgO hpnyiribe gadi, " this man^s 

subtilty is like the subtilty of a weasel." 
ni lemdnn^m kdge gadi tSitdba ? '* will thy goods be equal 

to mine ?" 

kdlg'U wdsiUbegei tsdrUnu " they did not see a shirt like 

that of the white man.'' 
k& gadi MdkkdrO katamunydt bdll gadi lemd, ** having 
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entered Mecca, as it were, to-day, the morrow, as it 
were, was a Friday.'' 
kigerd G^din tsin gadu kdfl kdmanwa F6Un tsitsf, 
GidirO tain kSm, '* they saw the Kamanwa locusts 
rise in the west and go towards the east, as if a 



thunder storm were coming from the east." 

2. Ian, which must be very differently rendered in English, 
comp. the Hebrew vj^— ^ 

a. " On, upon " — 

kSa b&tsilan ndptsf, ** the man sat down on the mat.'*'* 
lend digallan bon^, " go and lie down on the bed." 
digallan littaa, ** they slept on the bed." 

b. " On the ground of, because of, from "— 

n^madbantsalan dgd tsddfndt^ kdm tsidfna bdgd, " none 
will do what they have done from friendship." 

c. •' Out of ' — 

woladintsuso k4nf7nlan tsfsdngf, sabardta, " he awak- 
ened them out of sleep to get ready." 

d. " In ''— 

kaulan tdrtsa, *' they dry it in the sun." 

kitdbnlan keru, *' they saw it in the book.'' 

dmde wiira ddndallan sdlitsd, " our great people pray 

in the mosque." 
magardntUan kdnnufdnyS, "we lighted a fire in the 

school." 
is^m, kdfidlam bogam, " thou camest and didst sleep 

in the shade." 
kdm kaulan isfna segitsin, **one pants if one comes 

in the sun." 



c. "Before"— 

tsinndlan tSigd tsidin g^ndtsf, ** he puts the bag down 

on the ground before the gate." 
ddndal kurdlan ddts^, dlam m^ogunderi bobotsp ** lie 
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Stood before the large mosque and called the 
twelve regiments." 

/ "After"— 

kugui burgdbelan tHitSf, " he rises aft;er the first 
crowing of the cock.^ 

g. " From on, from " — 

Parian ts^ptsdf " they dismount from the horses.'" 
kulolan kddiskd, " I come from the farm.'" 
diffalntsflan tSigono, " he arose from his bed/' 

h. *'For"— 

kdmhu sandilan gdptsu " there is food left for them." 
k^mil andilan gdptii, dfiso andilan gdptst, " rum 
was left for us, any thing was left for us." 

i. By the genitive — 

tdta pdrbe ndilan tild gStSft tilo w&rO skeind, ** of 
the two colts, he took one, and gave me the other." 

nemS ndi gdpts^ndlan tild badfgonO, " of the two 
tales that were left, he began one." 

dndi ydsgp gamnyinndlan ndi kasigdna, wu tiloni 
k^gqligd, " of the three of us that were left, two 
were females, and I the only male." 

k. ''Whilst, during"— 

sdndi m^lteilan hirgMirO kdti pftsageit ** whilst they 
wrestled, they threw dirt at the lion," 

dndi lenyenlan pdngeiyi^ " we heard it whilst walk- 
mg. 

3. nanga, **on account of, for the sake of, because of" — 
ni mdlam nanga tsdnnd pdnd^m bdgo, " thou wilt not 
obtain heaven, on account of being a priest." 

kn kddni pdtom bdgO nanga wkgd s^rdg^min n^rn^ ** thou 
sayest that thou lovest me on account of my husband's 
not being at home to-day." 

dtfi nanga kddiskd, " therefore I am come." 
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pir6a wdtiisd tsdilrin pintsa bdgo nanga, " the girls wept 
all day long on account of their cow being no more/' 

^igCL kitSyet kdsunde ddbfsdnd nanga, " we killed him, 
because he denied the debt he owed us."" 

k§nt8ird komdnde 8§di nangat kdtugu kdmgin IdgO, " I do 
not tell lies, because our Lord has given me into 
slavery." 

§. 307. As the language is deficient in postpositions, 
it makes up for the want of them either by the following 
grammatical forms, or by the use of certain substantives — 

1. The adjectives in wa are sometimes used where we 

have a noun and the preposition '* with '' — 
tsiligindero ta'Akkdrint kdaagar miisk^waf " he was jump- 
ing down into our ship with a sword in his hand." 

ngdsd Sin sdlgdwa, " all were with chains on the feet." 
k6d kglfuma hglfimta^ ngdntsinwa ndbgata, "the man who 
had the natron was sitting with his natron before him." 

2. The conjunctional mood sometimes stands for our ** in," 

or " after," with a noun — 

kdbu mdg§ ts^ia, isye, " we will come in one week." 
kdbu vy&ri ktt§nyd, vm tsingi, **I rose up after a fort- 
night." 

3. The dative case is usually employed instead of our pre- 

position " to " — 

wupirdturo nemS tild nemig^skit " I will speck a word to 

this girl." 
wuro p^lesfg^ni kwoya, ** if thou wilt not show it to me." 
nd meibero kdiso, " he came to the king's place.*' 

4. Even the genitive and the locative must often be rendered 

by a preposition — 

tsdbd Sdmbtdbi tsdtd, "they took the way to Constan- 
tinople." 

ydnde simden tdm, gir^m, yits^min ? ** wilt thou seize, 
tie, and kill our mother before our eyes ?" 
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tcu Bomun fiamgandt^, " when I lived in Bomu." 
si bilants^n tSftkat " when she arose in her town/' 

§. 308. It has been proved that the Indo-European preposi- 
tions are not original but derived (see §. 84. of " Das Wort in 
seiner organisehen Verwandlung," von Dr. Karl F. Becker) ; and 
some of them, e.g. "beside, behalf, forsake, instead, in spite,'* 
still bear the mark of their substantival origin on their faces : 
it also appears that most of the Hebrew prepositions are pro- 
perly substantives (see Gesenius' Gram., §. 99.): hence the Ka- 
nuri language would seem to be entitled to the character of 
high antiquity from this circumstance also, that it still expresses 
a great many relations, for which other languages have developed 
prepositions, by real substantives. These substantives, when 
used to express a prepositional relation, are either in the 
locative or in the dative case, as the verb may require it. Wc 
will here enumerate the chief of these substantives, with a few 
examples for illustration — 

1. bdtagUi *' side" = with, close by, close to — 

dndi gand gand bdtaguntsan ndmnyena, ** we very little 
ones sat down with them." 

pironh nit§ ndmne batag^nyim *' my daughter, do thou 
sit down close by me." 

2. ddbUj " midst" = through, among — 

koko ddbuntsa retsf kStsin, " the toad tore through them, 
and passed on." 

k^ngqll tiloma bdgo ddbUntsan, ** not one male was among 
them." 

3. g§dt, "place over which the branches of a tree 

spread " = under — 

g^di gfsgd kurdbero ndgSga, " they arrived under a large 
tree." 

bdgSda gidi g^sgdben^ ** they lay under a tree." 

4. kdU^ "interval, space interposed " = between — 

lebdld bdgo wua nyua katenden, "there is no palaver 
between either of us." 
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ny^ sy&a katind&n lebdla bdyo, ** there is no dispute 
between you two." 



5. kgldt head " = on, upon — 

sdndi ngdso ts^ptsd, kgld pfmtsdben, " all of them dis- 
mounted from (on) their horses." 

nffdlo kgld kdnnuben, ^ the beans were on the fire.'*' 

6. ndf ** place " = to, with. Sometimes even with the 

ellipsis of na — 
nd meibero kddio, "he came to the king.** 
ndntsfn bdrbu kdm dig^ rnhitSi, ** there were four thieves 

with him.*" 

vmt^j ydniben tUoni, ** as for me, I was alone with my 
mother.*' 

7. ngdfd, " back," kdduguy " rear " = behind, after — 
ngdfonUan g^rdgata, ** he was hidden behind them." 
ngdfo tdta k^nggiiben tdta perO tsasdmbu " after the boy 

they became parents of a girl." 

tSindnts^ g6t8§ kdduguntsa gigd, " he took his knife and 
followed after them." 

8. fdrif ** top, upper part "* = on, upon — 

kddfdri g^gdbero ts^bd, " the man climbed upon a tree." 
fdri g^sgdben kdmhu mdts§, ** it sought food on the trees." 



9. fugu, " front " = before — 

f'kgun§min dugvlgulemi iso, " the muck- worm came before 

thee." 
fugnntsfn ggndngi, ** I will lay it down before him." 
fugu kdmdndibero kiguto, " he brought them before our 

Lord." 

10. Uidiga^ " bottom" = under — 

tsidlga digalberd kdnnU fitsfgf, " he made a fire under 
the bed." 

kdm tilO taidlga ddbin bSt8§na, "somebody was lying 
under the meat." 
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11. teiirOf "belly, interior" = inside, within, in, into, among — 

tsiird kangddib^ tsftuldgf ''he took it out from within 
the horn." 

mdna tsurO wOkitahe pdnye, " let us hear the words in 
the letter." 

dffo tsuro kdrg^ntaibe dndi nonyeba ? *' do we know what 
is in his heart ?" 

tsTkrO kdba ardsgH^ linger " I will go within six days." 
kdhu tilo tsurd kdragabero gdg§t "one day he entered 
into a forest" 

tsnrd wotnd ydagiben woind ndi gSt8§, ** from among the 
three cakes, she took two.' 



»^ 



CHAPTER XXII. 

SYNTAX OF CONJUNCTIONS. 



§. 309. A number of conjunctions bear the character.of suffixes, 
and have the peculiarity of being attached not only to the word 
which is joined, but also to the one to which it is joined. 
In form one of them is identical with the plural termination, 
or an adjective termination, and another with the locative ter- 
mination ; but they are always easily recognised as conjunctions 
by the context, and more especially by their repetition in seve- 
ral succeeding words. The difference in the use of wa (a) and 
n (nyin) seems to be this, that wa refers merely to number, n 
also to quality, wa simply adds or co-ordinates, but n, at the 
same time, contrasts what it joins together ; wa (cf. Hebrew *l) 
generally answers to our '* and ;'* when this is merely copulative, 
n corresponds more to our conjunctions, " both — and, as well — 
as, not only — but.'*' In practice, however, these two forms are 
not always kept so distinct, and sometimes we find them alter- 
nating with each other. 
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§. 310. Instances of the correlative conjunction wa — lua — 

»ty^, kdlffunyia ydnffiny^, tsSgdnydaf patelei kdmunibewa, 
•*he said, a shirt for me, trousers for me, a cap for me, and 
clothes for my wife, (viz. I like.*') 

wia kodtUa kdmpiffiti, " I and this man have contended/' 

abdntsOwa w4a aba tilo eaadmbd, " one father has begotten 
their father and me." 

kimtsdwa kdlidntsdwa tdtdntsdwa witsei, ** they look at their 
female slave, their male slave, and their child.'* 

kdrabu nkiwa kdnnua^ kq/murBOdh^^ " fable of the water, the 
fire, and an old woman." 

kulum liftddb^a, kulum dtnarbiwa, d4g§rg§r drilbiwa pirorO 
keino, ** he gave a silver-ring, a gold-ring, and a scarlet 
neck-tie to the girl." 

aba ndnts^n tourdts^ndwa, abdntsf iiffd tsanMndwa lebdld 
tsddint§, "when the man with whom he had grown up, 
and the man who had begotten him, made a contest.'' 

§.311. Instances of the correlative conjunction n — n — 

kdmuuf tdtan, kodngatif ngd$6 Sin adlgdwa, ** women, children, 
men, all had chains on their legs." 

dndi koangdt^ hirdt§n gandt§n, kedrit^n komtirsdtfn ngdsd, 
andigd satapdtki, " the men, both great and small, the 
hoary men and the hoary women, all of us he would have 
ruined." 

n^mbunyinyin, kaunyin, nddso ngibugd ? ** of which is there 
a greater number, of nights or of days ?" 

dl^gd komdndibetf, ts^l^mt^n, kgimitfn, kdfugut§n kurugut^ 
ngdsd simd aldkts^t " as for the creation of our I^ord, he 
has created all, both the black and the red» the short and 
the tall." 

kdmut^n tdtdtfn, kOangdt^, gandt§n kurdtpn, pit^n p§rtfn, 
kaligimSt^ korStfn, kantamSt^n dimitpn, kdnitpn kuguttfn, 
gabagdtpn hdUt^n^ dfieO dgd lemdnt^ ngdsd taarSr^, " they 
took all, whatever was property, the women and the chil- 
dren, the men both small and great, the cows and the horses, 

* 

2 R 
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the camels and the asse&l, the oxen and the sheep, the 
goats and the fowls, cloth and money." 

tad Si kdmuntsurd gulta^ni kwdya, dlpgd dllahit§ nffdsot 
kdmnyiih bundin, ngidon, bdni tstird nklbent ndiiyi tad 
mdna Mmdntaib^ pdntain, "if he had not told it to his 
wife, the whole creation of God, the men and the beasts, 
the birds and the fish in the water, would each understand 
the language of the other." 

§. 312. Instances of wa and n used promiscuously — 

kdlidt'&a hirt'&a ndiad hdrnhe dlldrd kolSn^akt, *' both this 
male slave, and this female slave, I set free for Grod*s sake."'' 

kir tilO dt^n kdlla tilo dt§n alia tildrd wu aandtgd kdmbero 
kolSn^aktf *' this one female slave, and this one male slave, 
I set free for God's sake*" 

komdnderif kdlu g^agdben, kdtaimnyin, Mginyin, kdtin g§nya 
rfn§mma bdgO^ " thou fearest nothing, except our Lord, 
leaves of trees, grass, and flies." 

ni kdm rtn§mma bdgd, kdtaimwa, ktgiwa, ta^diwa, kdlu 
gfagdbewa rtn^m n^m, "thou dost not fear any body, 
only the grass, flies, the ground, and tree-leaves. 

§.313. It sometimes occurs that a word to which another 
is joined by wa is itself without it. It may even happen 
that this word, if a pronoun, is omitted altogether, and has to 
be gathered from the finite verb, cf. §. 333. — 

kSa kdmuntaua pdntadn ndptadna, **a man and his wife 
were sitting in their house." 

metna meimiwa kalaindo dtyent^, " when I and the royal 

prince played." 
dmdntaua tadbuu *' they eat it with their people." 
ngo dndi bdboaam, tatodnyUa ntafgetye, dndi iayS, ** behold, 

thou hast called us : I and my children followed thee and 

came." 
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§. 314. Mention may here also be made of a few adverbial 
phrases formed by the correlative conjunction n — n — 

ndtenfuffun ate dtfgei dimmit " in future do no more so." 
b§ldn imyintfn kolStdetyat *' they having left it far from 

town.'' 
kdm wun fugtm bdgd, "there is no man before me/' ^. ^. 

"superior to me." 
kod dt§t§ dUdn kdsfti kdm SigcL kSts^na bdgd, " none exceeds 

this man, except God."*^ 

§.315. The correlative suffix 5 — 5 answers to our "whether 
— orr and takes its place after the words which are to be repre- 
sented as doubtful — 

lenye ruiyogo kgnd kuguibe tSetsiakoot tbetstsgdnyOf "let us 
go and see whether I may appease (lit kill) the hunger 
of fowls, or whether I may not appease it." 

krfg^ mbetiiwo, krtg^ bdgoo, ku ndndi tsirU, " to-day ye shall 
see, whether there is war, or whether there is no war." 

tsiremdro gulngino kdtugumdro gulnginwo tsutncnu " thou shalt 
see, whether I speak true, or whether I speak false.'' 

meid meinad dm kandegeibi ngdsoo sdndi ndtsdnit ** neither 
the king, nor the prince, nor all the people of the court 
knew it." 

tsiremdo kdtugumdd, dm wura n^mStsa, " whether it be a 
truth, or whether it be a falsehood, the great men have 
said it." 

But as is the case with the suffix wa, so also here the 
antecedent member of the conjunction can be omitted — 

dgo diaggmdt^ nggldt ndndi ruigo, dibiwo, ndndi ruigo, " see 
what I have done, whether it be good, or whether it be 
bad." 

§. 316. The correlative conjunctions ra — ra, and ye — ye, or 
yen — yen, appear to be of a similar force, with o — o, but of 
less frequent occurrence — 

dfi gadi ni mdn^min ? kombu mdn^mirrd kfntsd mdn^mirrd? 
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'' what else dost thou seek ? dost thou seek food, or dost 
thou seek drink ?** 

komdndg sandird ndi nffgldyi gUtsfnU dibiyi ffiltaftU, tilo 

nggildyegult8§ni,dibiyi gMupnif "our Lord did not tell them 

whether two were good, and did not tell them whether 

they were bad ; he did not say whether one was good, 

and did not say whether she was bad." 

sf^rdffiyi wu ndtsdskd 8§rdg§myd wu n^adskd, " I shall know 
whether she loves me or not" 

ts^miriyen ni tSurum, t8fm^r§niyen, ni tSirumu **thou wilt 
see, whether he will recover or not" 

§. 317. The suffixal conjunction so — so is not disjunctive 
or exclusive, like 6 — 6 and rd — rd, but inclusive, removing 
a contrast — 

lebdsarsoy ydlosOf kugvddgv^o ngdso nd dtfn bdretseu "there 
they cultivate all, both onions, and yalo, and sweet 
potatoes." 

kdl^mt^, kdrmcdsd pirodso tadgdntadro pitsagei, "as for 
the intestines, both the women and the girls put them 
into their baskets." 

§. 318. The suGBxal conjunctions which we have now con- 
sidered have all the peculiarity of being double or correlative ; 
and in this peculiarity they are joined by some other conjunc- 
tions which are not suffixes, viz. tm — kwoya, tid — tad^ and 
tad kwoyo — kda. Of these, tad — kwoya is always in the sub- 
ordinate proposition, and seems to be the fullest and most 
regular form of a conditional statement ; as, 

tad gddutf ruiyendi kwoya, dndi ngdad p^tmdewdaO ngMuye 

aeaiai^ ** if we had not seen this hog, thirst would have 

killed us all, and our horses."' 
tad krtg^ bdgd kwdya, kdm Bomun tdndmndt^ pdta^gin bdgo, 

•* if there had not been war, no man born in Bornu would 

have been lost/' 
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tsA burgStf kdniyi bulturo ts^dfni kto^a, tsf tdta kdnibi 
ngdso tilo tildn ffStsp ddtain, ** if the goat had not played 
this trick to the hyena, she would have come and taken 
all the young ones of the goat one hy one/' 

tad ni ispmmi hodya, ham wuro wokitdt^ kardUarma bdffd, ** if 
thou hadst not come, there would not have been a person 
able to read this letter to me." 

tSd kardminteuso hurgo tsddf, Sigd tsdtdt metro tsddfni hwdyaf 
met gfrgdta^, " if his younger brothers had not made 
a conspiracy, caught him, and given him up to the king, 
the king would have been wrath.'* 

§. 319. This full form, however, is not always used, and we 
often find a condition expressed either by tid or by kwoya 
alone — 

Ud ririfmia, pirotf ni pdndpmba ? " wouldest thou have had 

this girl if thou hadst feared?" 
yimt^ kgldni yets^skl kwoya* vm kddngd, ** if on that day I had 

killed myself, I should have been a man/' 
tid tdtdn^mt^ kdnnuye tietila, wu niskla, ddbUn^m kdmgin, 

" if the fire kill thy child, and I see it, I will cut thy 

throat." 

dtemd tam4n§m kwOya* vy&a ny&a sobdndet^ pdHseiyif "if 
thou intendest this, we shall dissolve our friendship." 

ndn^mo iayende hooya, ntgd ntSita^f **if we had not come 
to thee, he would have killed thee.'' 

r&mia% ni iigd rdg^ml kwoyat niro lemdn ''guburo ntseino, 
*• when thou hast seen him, he will give thee plenty of 
goods if thou lovest him." 

§. 320. In the instances here given, tad and kuooya are of 
exactly the same force, but sometimes they difier in use ; for 
tad can also stand for a condition fulfilled, or a ground, a 
cause, which is never the case with kwoya — 

tad dndi det^ tadnei andiro addi, " as we were naked, they 
gaye us cloth." 
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tm ni ffdlifutf, wu nigd logdngin, " as thou art rich, I beg 
of thee." 

§. 321. It is very rarely the case that tad introduces both 
the condition and the consequence, tsa — tSd then correspond- 
ing to our "if — then'' — 

tid ndndi wtiro bdnds^guwi kwoya, tm tou mdndni mbetsiba? 
•• if ye had not helped me, would I then have a word to say 
now?" 

tsd it hdmuntsuro gulta^ni kwoya, dl§gd dlldbetft nduyi tSd 
mdna kdmdntsibe ^^tfn^^m, ** if he had not told it to his 
wife, then of the whole creation of God every one would 
now understand the language of the other." 

§. 322. But the particle which more frequently introduces 
the chief proposition, after a condition with tsd-kwogaf is kSa^ 
The fullest form then of a conditional preposition appears to 
be this, when the condition is introduced by tSd-kwoya^ and 
the consequence by koa — 

ni wuro kdmu ndtt^ hggld gani n§mint^, tm ngqld gani 
hjoOya^ komdnde k6a andirO gulusdniba ? " as thou tellest 
me that two wives are not good, would not our Lord then 
have told it to us if they were not good ?" 

im b§ldnden vmrdnyena dugo pdtkige kwoyut koa ngdsd nSn- 
yina, " if we had grown up in our country before we 
were lost, then we should know all." 

tm ni wugd bobonfml kwoya, bisgd kSa ndn^mmo is^skh ** if 
thou hadst called me, I would have come to thee yesterday.'' 

tM burgOn tdta kddngd w&rd tsdmbo kwoya, kda bdnoni 
t8§mdgi miakonyint ** if she would at first have borne me 
a male child, then it would have taken my hoe out of my 
hand." 

§.323. Of the remaining conjunctions which may require some 
remarks, we will first take those of an enclitic or suffixal cha- 
racter, and then those which maintain a more independent 
position. 
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The enclitic g^ya, the same in form and doubtless in 
origin with the interrogative character, §• 279., is a deflected 
form of the verb, just as our " except,'^ with which it coincides 
in force and position — 

Bcindi igu g^nya^ kdm gadi nStSinha sat alia ? ** can any 
other persons besides these five know it except God ?^ 

H g^nyat kdm w6kitdn§m dtf hardtsanna bdgd^ *' there will 
not be any body able to read thy letter except he." 

wikma ndntsiurd lin^kin g^nya, ii wdltf tsad^ni, " except I go 
to him, he will not return and come to me." 

komdndi g^ya^ kdmyi tamiss^ ddtsanni, " our Lord excepted, 
no man would ever have finished counting it" 

tdta til6 g^nya tsasdmbiinl, " they had but one child."** 
ago dSgat^ g^y(^ ^^^ riu^a bdgd, " he does not fear any 
body, except these four things." 

§. 324. Just as the English conjunction ** that " and the 
German " dass," were originally pronouns ; so also in Kanuri 
the pronoun t^ is converted into a conjunction, vide also §. 173. 

sdndi nStsdni, bMtu kdmbuntsdro kddidt^, "they did not 
know that the hyena had come to eat them." 

alia sigd koUtsim bdgOt^ ni n6n§mmiha ? ** dost thou not 
know that God will never forsake him ?'' 

pdnpmpdndfm ndmn^mmdt^f wu rdniyi ts^dgi, " my own soul 
likes that thou shouldest get a house for thyself and dwell 
there." 

abdnn^mmd gUllS dgd tsfdf tsim^rfndt^, "tell thy father 
what to do that he may recover." 

§. 325. The conjunction ya is suffixed to the predicate only, 
and then can be temporal as well as conditional, answering to 
our " when " and " if." 

ni mdna pdn§m bdgd h/odya,figu dt§n wu pdtom bdgdya, 

kddngd gadi bobOn^, *' if thou dost not hearken to my 

word ; and, in future, when I am not at home callest 

another man." 

kdm kdmts^ drgfm ^g^bUa mbitsiya, Utsff kdsurd gStSin, " if 
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one has an acquaintance who has much guinea-com, he 
goes and borrows.** 
k6a b^ldma Tsardmi Ddduima kSandiya Idri, Mra b^la 
JDdduibs koatuiiya, Idri, " if the governor of Dadui, the 
son of Sarah, be our husband, we shall rejoice ; if the chief 
of the town of Dadui be our husband, we shall rejoice." 

dfima nigd nt8§bdndfna bdgoycu ni wigd hSs^mu " if nothing 
befal thee, thou surpassest me.*^ 

§. 326. A merely assumed or possible condition is expressed 
by yayCf which attaches itself to the particular word represented 
as doubtful, and has to be rendered in English — 

1. By "whether*— 

sima k6dt§ tinted ydye, ku ndndd ngdsd ndtsou^ *' to-day ye 
all shall know whether he killed the man.'* 

mdna ydntdye abdntsurd nemitspgint^ si pdntSi ydye 
nStsdnif " they did not know whether he had under- 
stood the word which his mother had spoken to his 
father."* 

bAmi ydye kdm nSts^na bdgot b&mmi ydye kdm nStsfna 
bdgoy *' whether he has eaten, no one knows ; and 
whether he has not eaten, no one knows.'' 

2. By " even if, although *'— 

B^mu ngdsd ddtUnydye, vm Ftddta kal taiggsggnit " even 
if all Bomu should be ruined, I shall not follow the 
Pulo rascals." 

• 

kdrgunmd ngdaO iseiydye, kdrgunts^t^ nSUei bdgo, "although 
all the doctors should come, they do not know a medi- 
cine for it.*' 

kardn^m kitdbu dinidbi ngdsO ddtSi ydye^ kdrg^§mt§ 
ts^l^m kwoya, ni tsdnnd pdnd^m bdgo, " although thou 
have read all the books in the world, if thy heart be 
black thou shalt not obtain heaven." 

§.327. When the adverb dt§ is governed by a verb, it 

becomes converted into a conjunction, and answers to our " lest." 

b§rnU§ sandiro kolSnye, ate kogandnde ngdso Fuldtayi, tHetsf 
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ddta^nit *' let us leave the capital to them, lest the Phula 
completely kill all our soldiers/' 

are UnyS, ate dm pdtobi tsitsdnu " come and let us go, lest 
the people of the house rise up/* 

§. 328. Some adverbial forms of the demonstrative pronoun 
are used as consequential' conjunctions, viz. dtfmd, dtfmdrd, 
and dt^mdn. They always take their place at the head of 
the proposition which contains the effect or consequence ; as, 

pdto meib^n ndptHnt^t dt§md dgO kdrgfniyi wdtsf kidiskd, 
** because they have sat down in the king's residence, there- 
fore I have done what my heart did not like." 

fiffo, F'uldtasO wdkita ts^bdgeda wurO, dt^mdro wu nandigd 
bobOntsaskS, " behold the Phula have sent me a letter, 
therefore I called you all." 

Fuldta sdndi ng^ld gam, dt^mdn met Tsigdbe k^tdntsp gdgeda, 
** the Phula are not good, therefore they supported the 
king of Tshiga." 

mei TSiga sandtro agS nggld tsfdin ; tsapddgl adndi kerunyd, 
dt^mdn burgon Deidt^n kriguro Fuldtasoyi baditaa, ** the 
Tshiga king had favoured them ; therefore when they saw 
that he had been killed, the Phula began a war in Deia 
for the first time.'' 

§. 329. As dt^mdi'o introduces a natural consequence, so the 
adversative conjunction dt^ydye or difyairO, by silently annul- 
ling the natural consequence, introduces the opposite of what 
the preceding proposition would have led one to expect — 

wu kdtsalla krigibi ; dt^dye krtgurO tsingia, Ungla^ krfg^t§n 
aeaho ndnggnd kwdya, wu pdnyin tsingi kriguro Utaqsggm, 
" I am a chief oflBcer of war ; yet if I should rise to go to 
war, and should know that they were going to kill me 
in that war, I would never rise at home and go to war." 

ni mei abdni, wu meiram, dgO rdg^sggina diskin ; dt^yairO 
kddni sSbdn^m^ kdtsalla krtgib^ n^mint§, simd wu meiya 
rdg^skd, " thou art my father the king ; I am a princess 

2s 
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and do what I like; nevertheless I wish he were king 
who is my husband, thy friend, whom thou callest war- 
general." 

kdlidye, ag6 rdg^sgg/na diskin pdn§min$ kombu rdg^sgcina 

bicskin, nkt rdg§8gqna yiskin ; dt^yairO^ wu b^ldnden 

f'&ndny&a^ dd gddvhi w&gd s^tfa, kim§lni ySske, digalUlan 

bdnget dtfmd rdg^sko, kono kalidye abdntsuro, " the slave 

said to his master, I do in thy house whatever I like, I eat 

' food when I like, I drink water when I like ; but in spite 
of this I should like to have merely a waist-cloth, and, 
having eaten * enough hog-meat, to drink beer, and to 
sleep on my bed, provided it were in our own country." 

§. 330. The conjunction ra corresponds to our ** or," and is 
placed between the two words which are represented as exclusive 
of one another ; as, 

dfi yifunit kdni rd dimi ? " what didst thou buy, a goat or 

a sheep ?'" 
ndu ntio, kdmu rd kSa ? " who gave it thee, a woman or 

a man?" 
muskdfi dt8§g^, dul Id btge ? " which hand did he stretch 

out, the right or the left ?" 

§. 331. The use of some conjunctions is avoided in Kanuri 
by employing other forms — 

1. " And '' is avoided by a kind of encasement of propo- 

sitions one in the other — 

niro is^ski gulnts^ske, ** I come and tell thee of it." 

andigd is^ ndsaga, " may he come and meet us." 

dm wura " sandigd Unyi pdrnyenr tsa, " the great men 

said, Let us go and separate them." 
iedredye Mr6 ndiso U^mdg^ keino, " the court took both 

and gave them to him." 

2. " If " is avoided by the use of the conjunctional — 

n{rd mdna tUo gulnts^skfa t^idfmbd ? *' if I tell thee a 
thing, wilt thou do it.^" 
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teurd kdlgu tUo Hmia wugd e^tf, " if he give me one 
shirt, I am satisfied."" 

3. " Also " is avoided by the verb todltfekin — 

nuUam goni mdna tdtabe pdntSi ; pdngdnyd^ to<Utf, pirOga 

kigord, " the reverend priest heard the boy's words ; 

and having heard them, he also asked the girl/' 
sSbdntsf ldfidnt8§ kimdginyd, siyi w6lt§, sSbdnts^gd kigorO, 

*' when his friend liad accepted his salutation, he also 

inquired of his friend." 
(Ham miogu nduri bdbdtsf, ndntauro isei ; kim w6lt§. 

kSgand b^mib^ ngdso bdbctsf, " he called the twelve 

regiments to come to him ; he also called all the 

soldiers of the capital.**' 

§. 332. But besides this, we also find examples in Kanuri of 
phrases which omit the conjunction, where, in English, we 
should insert it. Thus we find omitted — 

1. " And " between several verbs closely following each 
other ; e^g. 

Bird gulls, w6lt§^ Uts^t sabardt^, isf, mgdndi dfyS, " tell 

him to turn, go, get ready, and come, that we may 

perform the marriage." 
it mdna sSbdntsibi pdntsf, lets^, kdmuntsUa pdntsdn ndptsei, 

" he heard the word of his friend, went, and he with 

his wife sat down in their house." 
vm tein^skif ndn^mmd kddiakd, nirO giilturd, ** I arose and 

came to thee, to tell thee of it.' 



•a V 



2. "That" may be omitted in all its various capacities; 
viz. — 

a. As the propositional article or conjunction before 
propositions dependent on "verba sentiendi et de- 
darandi '^ = otl — 
littii ted, " they thought that he slept." 
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kuffuiyi tsdbu ddtii, ndndi riha ? " do you see that 

the fowls have eaten it ?" 
edndi wu hurgon sandigd kSnggna nStsdni^ " they did 

not know that I surpassed them in sense.^ 
keigamd mei tsulugi pdngdnydt ** when the general 

had heard that the king had come out/^ 
yimt^md nOgdnd, kddntsf biirgowa, " then she knew 

that her husband was cunning/' 

b. As expressing a purpose, end, or object =0)9, fva — 

dndi niro p§r ntsiyi, Utaam, "we will give thee a 

horse, that thou mayest go/' 
komdndi wugd sunotot mdna gulntadske, ** our Lord 

has sent me, that I should tell you a word/' 
nd gand ie, n§mni t^mg^, " give me a little space, that 

I may build a house for myself." 
86bdn§mm6 gulg^ske, niro mdtsft " I will tell it to thy 

friend, that he may seek it for thee." 

c. As expressing a consequence = wore — 

dfi t8^d§, hibdndOf wu nSn^sggni, '* what he did so as 

to get it, I know not" 
wuro nd ie hdnge, " give me a place, so that I may 

sleep." 
Hm tdtabe bdkt8§ kitulugd, " he smote the boy's eye, 

so that it came out," t. e» " he smote the boy's 

eye out." 
neird nkt ntsedO tsau, ** she will give you water, so 

that ye may drink," i, e* " water to drink." 

4. " Except," " but," or " but that," is often omitted after 
negatives, especially gadi with a negative — 

si tsdnei ilifima wdtsl^ kdtigi kgmdunbs ts^dgo, "she 
dislikes any kind of cloth, but the elephant-hide 
she likes." 

hdmbu nanga gani kddiskd, ni nanga kddiakdt '* I did not 
come for the sake of food, but for thy sake/' 
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Hi nd ffdden ndptsin bdffO, taurO k^ndfirb^ ndptsin, *' it 

never sits down in any other place, except within 

the cotton shrub/" 
tsurd tSigclben dgd gadS tttdma bdgO, ngdso burgd, ** there 

was nothing else in the bag, but pure sense/' 
ate sandirO mandg^mmU wu nird mandg^§9 nfskia, ni 

sandiro mandg^ne, "do not speak to them, except 

when I tell thee to do so." 



CHAPTER XXIIL i 

FIGURES OF SPEECH. r 



I. Ellipsis. 



§. 333. The ellipsis is not uncommon in Kanuri,* and con- 
sists in the omission of — 

! 

I. Certain substantives — j 

dgOt " thing, matter :" k&bet§ kotsi, bdli fugun ate gadi \ 

fokk^mmi, " the matter of to-day is passed ; do it 
no more in future.'* 

niy6 ddt gon^mmaye da, ndndi ndiso dam, " thou art 

meat, and what thou hast taken is meat ; both of ) 

you are meat for me." j 

dugo allay e ts^dint^ dndi ruiyogO, " till we may see \ 

what God will do.'' 
ill, " kind, sort :" kdlgu wdsilibe gadi riHwm, " if you see 

a shirt like that of the white man's:" compare 

kdlgU ill wdsilibe gadi bdgo, " there was no shirt like 

that of the white man's." 
kdg§nts§ : masendntsa dits^t abdntsibe tso, ** she cooks their 

food, and gives her father his," t. q. abdntsibe kdg^ntsf 

stro tsd' 



\ 
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kdm, kSof ** man f ^ Ugeddnyc^fuguebmdtiye ngfbgH nffigibi 

tsirUnit kStii ; kddUffubitiyi ngfbqlt§gd tsirui, *' when 

they went, the foremost one did not see the pigeon^s 

eggs ; but the one behind saw the eggs/^ 
kdrdf ** reading :'' lukrdnbe ddgdnyd, wuro abdniye Mdd 

8§kk^ll, ** the reading of the Koran being over, my 

father taught me work." 
kidd, " work :" kodbi tsultigu wdnte kdg^n^m gdpts^t "the 

man's work is over, now thine remains." 
labdr, " news :*" wurd tsdgut^ gM^sg^gdnydt *' when they 

had brought the news and told it to me." 
Idkt^t " time :" t^gamnyin kdmtdbe kltpnydy ** when it had 
arrived at the time to be weaned." 

loktf bdmbdbe kilug§nyd, Fuldtabi kargdgo, "when the 
time of the plague had passed, the time of the 
Phula set in." 
ndf " place :" sdndiyet abdndobero kdsye, " they said. We 

came to your father's place." 
8d, " time :" sdft keoguto ? Lin^mmdt§n kiogutd, ** at 

what time did they bring it? At the time when 

thou wast gone they brought it.' 



•x tt 



2. Personal pronouns — 

nird mds^na mdngit tatodn^mma bu, **I seek food for 

thee, that thou and thy children may eat it" 
kddiwa tsitsttt bffa kddibero litsa, for sy^ kddiwa &c., 

" he and the serpent arose, and went to the serpent's 

town." 
sSbdnts&a ndbgida, " he and his friend sat down." 
mdlam f'&guns met ngdfon taa, Ftddtdwa kgld fdktseit 

'* they came, the priest before and the king after, and 

met the Phula." 

3. Verbs : see also §. 242. — 

Sla bdrgdnddt ** a curse ;" i. q. alia bdrgdndd gStSf, " may 
God take his blessing from you." 
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II. Absolutism and Pleonasm. 
§. 3.34. Absolutism arises if a word, instead of occupying its 
rf^lar place, is abruptly introduced at the beginning of a pro- 
position, and is represented in its proper place by the corre- 
sponding pronoun if it is a substantive, or by the corresponding 
finite verb if it is an infinitive. The purpose of the absolute 
use of a word is, to mark emphasis or a contrast ; but as this 
figure of speech is employed very freely in Kanuri, its peculiar 
force may sometimes be so weakened as to.be entirely lost, in 
which case the representative word may be considered as a 
pleonasm. The absolute word is frequently distinguished by 
the demonstrative pronoun tf, atf ; and may be either the 
subject, or the object, or a verb, or a more subordinate part in 
the proposition. 

1. Absolutism of the subject (pleonasm) — 

kSa, syda kdmuntsAa nemi nemitseddna notsdni; k6a tsd- 
neima, si ** tsdneini lad^ski kffurd^^ tsf, " the man, he 
and his wife had not a word to say ; the cloth- 
owner, he said, I have sold my cloth for natron.'' 

ddg^l, sdndi ndtsdni, " the monkeys knew it not," 

kdm kdrg^ nggldwdt^ kdm kdrg§ bulwdt§f sima tsdnnd 
ts^bdndin* Kdrg^t^, sima kdm kdnnuro tsdtin, simxi 
kdm tsdnndro tsdtin^ " one with a good heart, one 
with a white heart, he obtains heaven. The heart, 
it carries one to hell, and it carries one to heaven.'' 

ago gidmts^ bdg6t§ nemSro, si dram, " to relate any thing 
which has no foundation is a ram (unclean).'' 

kdm kdnadtwa, sima wdge tsdnndro gdgin, ** the meek 
man, he will enter into heaven in the next world." 

kdm lemdn ng'&budt§, si nuiya, wdgi, yim tsindgobent nduye 
tsitseiya, koa lemdnma pdto tsdnndbe si ts^bdndin bdgo, 
" the man of much wealth when he dies, then in the 
next world, on the day of resurrection when all will 
rise — then the man of wealth will not obtain a 
heavenly home." 



^ 
I 
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2. Absolutism of the (Afect (pleonasm) — 

kdm andigd kSaandt^, wu tatn^ski ku, UnfskS, Ugd titiruskd^ 

" as to the man who surpasses us I will rise to-day, 

and go and see him."' 
dah ndtpman bultiye sigd kolStsf, **then the hyena left 

the buck.'*' 
sdndi ligdsd, k^nyiri sandigd burgon kStsfna, " the weasel 

surpasses them all in sense.'" 
kdmic kdsuwdyi, Sigd ts^tei, " a sickness took hold of the 

woman." 
kdmpiglnts^sgqndt^t ni wugd tstrSn kSsfmi, ** as for me 

who denied thee, thou exeeedest me in truth.'' 
vm, met w^gd sunot^, " the king sent me.'" 

We may also regard it as a pleonasm when, although the 
objective conjugation of a verb unmistakably indicates the 
pronominal object, the latter is separately expressed — 

mgd meiye ntaugorla, ** the king having sent thee."* 
si nigd ntsurui, ** he saw thee.'* 

ni wugd kombun kSs^min nfm, *' thou thinkest that thou 
surpassest me in eating."' 

3. Absolutism of the subject and object — 

tdtdt§, kodngd Sigd tsd'/nbundt^t kdm nggld Sigd tsdmbd, 
" as for this boy and the man who has begotten him, 
a good man has begotten him."" 

4. Absolutism of the verb — 

k^ndionit^, wugd alia aunSt^ kddisko, " as for my coming, 
God sent me, so I came." 

5. Absolutism occurs especially in connection with posses- 

sive pronouns, the word or words to which they 
refer being abruptly placed before them, cf. §. 159. 
a. By this means the use of the genitive is frequently 
avoided, particularly at the beginning of a narra- 
tive — 
kdmu dinidma, yimpiso kodntsiye Sird, "the husband 
of a certain loose woman said every day to her."" 
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kdliatpt UinUp wu rdfffsff^mdt^, mdlamtnd gttllogdt '* tell 
the priest the name of this slave whom I like.^' 

tdtdnts^tfif tsAntsfi DinSma, ''his son^s name was 
Dunoma." 

kdm Idga^ kdmU miogu pdntspn ''bitiu ** in some man's 
house are ten wives.'' 

6. Words are sometimes used absolutely, with the appa- 
rent design of pointing out the precise penons to 
whom a plural form refers — 

toia nyia, nduncU lemdnwdgo ? " which of us is more 
wealthy, I or thou ?" 

w&a ny^ nfmsSbdnde k^tiitn, ** pleasant is our friend- 
ship, the one between me and thee/' 

witp sandit^t ahdntadwa ujiuf aba tilO msdmba, ** as 
for me and them, one father has begotten their 
&ther and me.'" 

c. Sometimes the absolute word appears to be purely 
pleonastic — 

wu, kdm&ni k6mdndibi t8^4''^* " ™y ^^^ ^^ V^^^ 
the Lord." 

«t, mdna bundi kdragabeyi rnandtseiya, mdna mand- 
taandtf H pdnt^in, " when the beasts of the forest 
spoke, he understood the words which they 
spoke/' 

6. The absolute word sometimes occupies the exact 
place of a genitive — 

hodngd kdm ^di$ tiilo tsitsf, ** of two men,. one arose/' 
tatodnts^ ndi, tilo dal tilo kgildgd^ " of her two kids 

one was male and one female." 
tsire ydsg^tf, tilo nemen^ml, ndi gdptsf, "of the three 

truths, thou hast told one and two remain." 
ndndi kdm pindi degdwl ydye, ngdsOf tiloma kolSUim 

bdgo, ** though you may be twenty, yet of all it 

wiy not leave one." 

• * 2 V 
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kimilnt8§, tsibi tilo gdts^, " he takes one calabash of 
beer for himself/' 

III. Apposition, 

§. 335. When apposition occurs in Kanuri, the case-termina- 
tions and all other suffixes are only appended to the last word 
in apposition, although they logically belong to the preceding 
words as well. 

In reference to the location of the- case-terminations, see 
§. 154.— 

kgm^mt^, Si bdrbu, wdgd gdsgond, '* sleep has taken me as 

a thief." 
Bo?mutfn ago, sSbatf, si kura, **in Bornu the thing 

friendship is great." 
syia sSbdntse, kdrdtwa, **he and his friend, the heathen." 
nemint8§ pdnye, tdtdn^mbi, " we will hear its word, thy 

cliild's." 

We must especially notice the use of apposition in connexion 
with proper names. Here the Kanuri, like the German, seldom 
uses the genitive of apposition. Accordingly, in connecting 
the proper with the common names of towns, countries, and 
months, it differs from the English ; while in speaking of rivers, 
titles, &c., the two languages agree ; as, 

nd k^gamdbe?'d, b§la TsagqldriturO tsei, " they came to the 

generalissimo's place, the town of Tsagqldt^^'' 
kdsagart^ meina IbrdmmO wu yiski, *' this sword I have 

given to the prince Abraham."^ 
bfla Atsdm^o sogtit^, "they brought me to the town of 

Atsdie"^^ 
tsl kulugn Ddbalamb4t§n ndmndgd, "wait ye at the 

fording-place of the river Ddbalam.^'' 
bila Kdludffn ndptsd, " they remained in the town of 

Kdlua, 
dtf reg^m dm yd Mamadibit^, ** this is the portion of 

the people of brother Muhammad." « 
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tsi^ntsfi mdlam ^Isa, " his name is priest Jesus." 

I6kt§t§ mdlam Ldminuyi si b§lant8§ Kdnpmnyin ndbgata, at 

that time was priest Lamina dwelling in his country, 

Kanem." 
Ldrdf Bomn kurat " the land of Borau is large.'' 
wu kqntag^ Bdtaa pdtkiguskd, " I was lost on the month 

of Ratsab." 

It must be remarked, however, that the proper names of 
lands and months are sometimes found in the genitive, as in 
English — 

tMi Deidbi ngdao Fvldtaye t8§mdgi, "the Phula took the 

whole country of Deia." 
tsedi 'Afvmb^ vm pangosko, "I heard it in the land of 

Hausa. 
kintag§ titaibe sima hirgdgo, " the month of Atshi is the 
' first." 

IV. Collectives, 

§. 336. A number of objects, considered as one compact 
whole, is often expressed by a word in the singular, t. e. a collec- 
tive noun, ** especially the locusts and the Pulo warriors," as one 
can also say in German, " sie haben den Tiirken geschlagen," 
&e.— 

kdfi kdmanwa, yim si fsint^, Potin tsitap G^diro fain, " at 

the time when the Kamanwa locusts come, they rise in 

the west and come to the east." 
dndi sigd nguburo^ teiyiy ** we caught them (the locusts) in 

great number." 
ngo Fuldta ndn§mmd lebdlaro isin, " behold the Phula come 

to thee for fight." 
TFddai krtg§ tsugut^, " the Wadais brought war." 
wu Bomun ndmg^ndtf, Fuldta Bgmun tsttsf, tsidi BgnMi 

ngdso kng^n fdrts^f ** when I lived in Bornu, the Phula 

arose in Bornu, and desolated the whole Bornu country 

by war." 
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V, Abstractum pro cover eto. 

§. 337. An instance of this is supplied by the word krfypt 
•war — 

mei Wddaibi mdrtffff, h4g^ toiird tsiibdtsf ! wurd hrtg^ tsubd- 
t8§ni kwdya, kSa mdlam LdminU atp ndnyin k^rmei mogd 
ts^rdg^na, " may the king of Wadai be pleased to send 
me warriors ! if he does not send me warriors, this priest 
Lamina wishes to take the kingdom from me." 

krig^ tsdptsd ISgMa, "they assembled the warriors and 
went." 

VI. Anakoluthov. 

§. 338. AnakoluthOf or sentences concluding difierently from 
what their beginning leads one to expect, are now and then 
met with in Alfs narrations ; e.g. 

kdmdntsiyS : ni, komdnditf mdndndit§ pdngdnyd, tig^ldyi gul- 
ts^ni dibiyi gultsfni, k^d^g n^mtsf, ndnden, tiita^ndt^f ago 
kdrg^nt8§n degdnd, dndi nSnySba ? " his companion re- 
plied. As for thee, our Lord having heard our word, did 
not tell us whether it was good, or whether it was bad, 
but kept his peace, could we know then what was in his 
heart when he rose from our place?" 

iiyif " dm wurut sSbdni dt^, dgd tourd ts^d^ndt^f kdm tUdfna 
mbkii kwOya — wu neminfske, pdnogor kdnO tdtayi dm 
wurdro, ** the boy said to the great men. Ye great men, 
if there is any one who may do what this my friend 
has done for me : I will narrate it to you, hear it.*** 

VII. Hendiadgs. 

§. 339. There is a sort of hendiadys in the following 
junction — 

1. Of kdmgin and kSngin — 

fig^i ndi kdmtap kogdnyd, " two years having passed by." 

ngidd fdribe kamtsa kStseiya, nem^tsetya, nemS nemitsa- 

ndt^ si pdntsin, " when the birds of the air passed by, 

and spoke, he understood the speech which they spoke.** 



